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REPARATION for OXFORD.—A Graduate 


of Oxford, First Classman in Literis Humanioribus, &c. &e. long 
practiged t in wrivate tuition at Oxford, wishes to READ in London with 
a FEW ILS. This is an eligible opportunity for Gentlemen during 
the U. A ated be vacation, for — preparing for residence, their degree, 
w for Holy Orders. Terms. 5/. 5«, per month, at hours to be arranged. 
Address, “ML A., B.C. 1.” (No. fe Ny RITIC OFFICE, 29, Essex-street, 
Stranc 


GCHOLASTIC. —TO CLERGYMEN.—A 


talented Clergyman, Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, vile can 





command 6001. or upwards, may hear of an eligible OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BECOMING PRINCIPAL of a highly respectable suburban 
Boarding and Day-School for Young Gentlemen, at Midsummer next, 
by addressing “STANHOPE BLOMPIELD, Esq., care of Messrs. Knight 
ind Foster, Boo! ellers, 5, Eastcheap, London.” 

FRENCH.— 


(} ERMAN, ITALIAN, and 

Dr. ALTSCHU L, Member of the Philological Society, London, 
Examiner to the Royal College of Preceptors, gives LESSONS in the 
above-meutioned Languages and Literature. Pupils have the option of 
studying Two Languages in the same lesson, or in alternate lessons, 
at their own or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, ‘Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square. 








LACKHEATH.—At this Establishment for | 


ory SUPERIOR | 


a limited number, YOUNG LADIES receive a 
EDUCATION, with liberal board. Masters of distingui i talent attend. 
The house is most beautifully situate. The highest Testimonials given 
from the parents of pupils. 

_Adk iress “* A. C." 1, U Upper St. Germain's-—terrace, Blackheath, Kent. — 


RIG HTON.— There are 
VACANCIES in a First-class Establishment for YOUNG 
LADIES, where the number is limited to Twelve. The house is spacious, 
healthily situate close to the sea. The domestic arrangements ure in 
every respect those of a private family. Eminent Professors attend for 
the accomplishments. French and German by resident foreign 

Governesses. References to the Clergy and parents of pupils. 

For terms ~~ are inclusive), address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
» Portland- place, Marine-paraile, Brighton 





H°VE: BRIGHTON.—An M.B., who has had | 


considerable experience in tuition, five years as college tutor, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and adapted to the 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the 
higher branches of Mathematies, Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
&¢.; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities familiarised with 
French and Gerinan Literatare. The house is pleasantly situated in its 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the sea. 

Address G, A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge. 


SDUCATION.—The situation of GROVE- 
4 HOUSE, ST. PETER'’S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 


THREE| 





proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- | 


gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
cive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 

Terins 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders “trad are received, and number 


B 


»LACKHEATH and 
GREENWICH ; under the direction of Mrs. REXFORD, the Lady 
Principal, and eminent professors in theology and biblical literature, 


Ber SG! Military Instraments, 
6G REENWICH | 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, THORNTON HOUSE, near the terminus | 


| a charm equal to the originality of their tone 


general and classical geography, modern and ancient history, arith- | 


metic, algebra, and Euclid; the English, Latin, French, German and 
oe Eaqeaes, and literature ; vocal and instrumental music, har- 
mony, and cosnposition; drawing, dancing, and deportment. 

next term will commence 4th April nett. Professors in the above 
branches of education are in regular attendance. A school is attached 
to the College for junior and unprepared students. Prospectuses, with 
we umes of the professors, and College fees, may be obtained at the Col- 

lege, or forwarded by post if required. 


The | 


NJ AVIGATION.—Under the patron: age of the | 


Admiralty, East India pss, U sd rity-house, and the prin- 


‘ ‘pal Ocean Steam Navigation Companie ‘ 
MRS. JANET TAYLO R’ S NAUTICAL 
soy he 104. Minories, London, for instructing in NAVIGATION, 
ke., YOUNG GENTLEMEN destined for the Sea. 
«pplication, post free. 


DUCATION.—The Rev. THOMAS 
HOWARTH, B.A. (late of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
RECEIVES PUPILS at Broom-bank House, near Sheffield, to be 
¥dueated for the Universities, and for Professional and Commercial 
pursuits. The terms, in addition to Writing, Arithmetic, and a 
thorough English Education, include instruction in Greek, Latin, 
French Literature ; also in Euclid, Algebra, and 
of Mathematics. Hebrew, German; Drawing, &c., 
The House is pleasantly situated in the suburbs, within an easy 


on the usual terms. 


Terms forwarded on | 


and | 
the higher branches | 


| fortes manufactured by the 


‘listance of the town, near the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapted | 


for educational purposes. 

The Rev. T. HOWARTH begs to observe that he has had considerable 
experience in tuition, having held high situations in the Bristol and 
her r Colleges. 


WOUND COMMERCIAL 
\) SHERROROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 


established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 





EDUCATION. — 


ing school. 

nglish, French, and German languages (taught by natives 
be French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkee 
superior style of peumanship adapted to business, 
routine of the counting-house. The health 
pupils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use 
bath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. Tho play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres of ground, Lectures on chemistry 
and the arts and sciences. Nocorporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas. 

N.B.—The half- year is reckoned from the time of entrance. 


of the 


ADVERTISE MENTS “inserted fi in 


Brighton and Sussex papers, and General Commissions for 
Brighton and vicinity executed with dispatch, upon moderate terms. 
M, FEIS rr ommiskion- -agenit. Office, West-street, | Brig £ chton. — 


NEws SPAPERS.—The TIMES, GLOBE, or 
a SUN, posted teat Ray | of publ ~~ ag 23s, a quarter; 
HERALD or POST, 26s. ; N Se d & ‘ ; CHRONICLE, 
ADVERTISER, or DAILY. NEWS. 20s. ; TIMES. or GLOBE (Second 
Day), 16s. 6d. All orders paid in adv ance. Answers required myst be 
prepaid. 





JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders at the ¢ hie et office, London. 


0 ALL BAD WRITERS 


her Royal Highness the Duchess of K Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS 
continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and Gentlemen in his highly 
improved method of WRITING, ne. all those who require it to 
sbtain a command and fre ‘) equalled. TWrospec- 
tnses of terma, ke. inmay Le it, 81, Lombard-strect, 
City. 


.—Patronised by 


| question in the cheap markets, where the 


3! miles from London: | 


ping, 
and the whole 
and cheerfulness of the | 


|} years taken the 
and by | ; 


| equal 
Cocks contain an e 


the | 


|} POPULAR EDITIONS of th 


| letto, 


; : : . : | materials, and of keeping well in tune for an unus 
$0 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- | 
The coursé of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the | 


HE ROCHESTER POLKA, by CALLCOTT | csi SONG of the DAY.—“Up with the 
Standard of — eet 


with (ad. lib.) Cornet accompaniment, elegantly illustrated. 

Postage free 2s.6d. The melody of this Polka is extrem< ly ple I 

and the time for dancing exceedingly well marked. Band Parts, 5s. 
HAMMOND, ew Bond-street. 


7 r r ry 
OUR PARTING SONG: Ballad, 
FRANK ROMER. Just published, price 2s., postage free 
“The song that created the greatest enthusiasm of the auc 
aballad by Frank Romer, “Your Parting Song;” and it is 
one of the best by that tz alented e »mposer.”—Musical Reriew. 
LAMMOND. | 9, N Bond-street 


certainly 


ew 
“ts ust published. 
. ala hie 
] O THE PRE rry DAISIES COME 
FAR? The Words by A the Musie by 
JEFFERYS. An exceeding'y pretty I Nad, which, ft 
simplicity, will doubtless become a favourite. 


Lendon; CHARLES JEFFERYs, 21, 
N EW and POPULAR MU 
, 
easy pianoforte accompaniment. 


YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for 
Qs. 


Small 4to, 
The YOUNG SING ER'S BOOK 
Post 4to. gilt hoards, 5s. ; 


lain, 3s, 6 
SELECTION of SAC R E D SONGS 
elegantly bound, 5s. ; 


plain, 3s. 
EASY ROUNDS con CATCHES. Price 1s. 
GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


London: LONGMAN, BRrowy, 
21 A, Soho-square. 
Ahh te 
EW 


row; C. JEFFERYS, 
N COMPOSITIONS VOSS.—FOUR 
A GRAND FANTASIAS, 4s. each.—1. Rigoletto. 2. Luisa Miller. 
3. Linda di Chamouni. 4, La Sonnambula. 


Boosey and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 


TEW COMPOSITIONS by OESTEN.— 

4 POPULAR FANTASIAS for PIANOFORTE, 3s. cach. 1. Rigo- 

2. Luisa Miller. 3. La Battaglia di Legnano. 4. Linda di 
Chamouni. 5. La Sonnamt a. 

Boosey and Sons, 


NE 2W COMPOSITIONS 
Rig 


letto Galop di Bravura, 3s. 
Prayer, Second Edition, 
La Donna e¢ Mobile, 
Solo; 4s. Duet. 


FROM 
GEORGE 
ym its graceful 


Soho-square. 
SIC 

Little Singers, with 
gilt boards, 4s.; plain, 


of SONGS. 


Post 4to. 


Paternoster- 


by 


Holles-street 
by NORDMANN.— 
4s. Duet. The Nun s 


Solo; 
Ghost 8 Second Edition, 
Alvar's Greek March, 2s 


23, 


rhe 
3s. Solo; 4s. Duet. 
BOOSEY and SONs, 
TEW COMPOSITION 
GOLLMICK.—Farewell, ic 
iption), 3s. Chanson A Boir 
3s. Solo; and 4s. Duet. Belisario, grand Duet 
Boosey and SONS, 28, Holles-street 


SAXOPHONE.—Rvpa tt, Rose, Carte, 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for 
in addition to a large of 
Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just rece ived a 
great variety—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax's new and beautiful 
toned instruments, the SAXOPHONE. 
“These new instruments (of brass, 


28, Holles-street. 
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erman Volksli 
ande 


1 (tran- 


valse brillante, 


HE 
and Co., 


stoc Sax 


and played by a reed.) possess 
and they carry to the 
highest degree of perfection la voir expressive.” —Report of Jurors, Great 
Exhibition. 
Amovus E YE, MEN OF FE 
ritten by CHARLES JE 
CHARLES W. GLOVER. 
‘Tis treason now to falter. 
The foe of freeborn men 
Would grasp the world, and 
A desert or a den. 
But death to his ambitio 
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FFERYS; Composed by 


ter tot! 
> Turk hath made 
und Ei 
And finish “vation ly, ne ob ly. 
The work so well begun 
spirit-stirring melody, 


A noble, 


free, 
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‘We lately experienc: 


London: 


ESSRS. ROBER T COCKS’ P [ANOFORTES 
or SALI 
a tens hy ire in trying s me 
House of | ocks and Co. New 
fly Cottages and Piccolos I se p 
beauty and equality ir tone, an c 
xtremely elegant r. They have 
durability which i out of 


CHARLES JEFFERYS 


of the pi 
street, London; they are chi 
fortes are remarkable for th« 
facility of their touch, and t! 
moreover, an appearance 


purchasing a pretty-looking instrument at 
expiration of six months, is found to be worthless. 
ments of Messrs. Cocks are dear; on the « ontrary, 
the valueless instruments just mentic 

of being firmly and co actly made the 


en ¥ 


best ( e 
ual length of time 
Musical 
A List of Prices, with Drawings, gratis and postage free 
MPSIc. —“There is not any other house 
4 Europe who can offer such a list of valuable publicatic 
Messrs. , London has for many 
publicati rything they 
taste, judg t once com- 
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ficiency of stude nis and ar had gratis 
and postage free. Vide Isle 
( pRA’ rORIO MU SIC. - 
CREATION, 4s. 6d. ; and SAMSON, 6s. 
PRESENTED GRATIS and 
FREE. “SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBER r ( 
On ATORIOS,” & 
“ This publication we consider most judicious, 
doubts of those who naturally eno 
produce such priceless works at the 
nounced. One glance, however, will satisfy the most 
they are not only the ches , but the best editions « 


6s. 6d. 


OCKS and Co.'s 
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| Vide Port of Portsmouth Guardian, Feb. 6, 1854. 
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ains Carl Czerny's last Contribution 
, Table of Contents, & 
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| Spanish m ahogany, 


POSTAGE | 


INSTRUCTIONS } 


t{D FARMER ; music 
ps 
sentiment 


Words by EDWAI 
by GEORGE SIMPS rice 2s. 6d. free for 
“A fine, bold, iain patriotic song, the 
find a ready echo in every true Englishman's heart 
JEWELL and Le TCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


of which will 


—_ — ——s 
‘ONCERTINAS.—Messrs.KEITH, PROWSE, 
=“ Co., 48, Cheapside, have always on SALE an extensive 
of these fashionable INSTRUME — the same as used by 
and Blagrove. 48 key e action, 6/. 6s. and 
.; the very best, with all the most re 
second- “ and, 48 keyed, from 54. 5s. C 
change¢ 


an bi +s 
i ARMONIUMS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, with 

four Octaves, F F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 
have just received a consignment of HAKMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 
hogany Cases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s. and 8% 88; 
rnd, with five Octaves, at 104. 10s., 114. Ils., and 12. 12s.; with twelve 
Stops, 35 to 45 guineas: sixteen Stops, 60 guineas 

City Royal Music al Repository, 48, Cheapside. 


LLISON and ALLISON ‘beg to solicit an 
“ Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, & , and CHAPPELL's, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any oth of the same 
name. 
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Every subscriber of One Guinea wi 
eh plate eep national and histor 
WIND Af 
field, R.A 
Each pr 
work of 


-holder will be entitled to or hmseif, : 
t from one of the public exhibitions 
GEORGE GODWIN . Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK j Secretaries. 
444, West Strand 


EW and CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the BEST 

A NEW WORKS may . in succession from MUDIE’S 

SELECY LIBRARY by e § criber of Or a per Annum; 

and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas aad upwards. 

Book Societies, Town Librarians, and Literary Institutions supplied 

m Moderate Terms. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIF, 5 


K AIN’S SYSTEM of SOLICITORS’ BOOK- 

\ KEEPING.—The Fifth (re 

work illustrative of this simple 

ready, price 6s., post free. 
Post-« e orders payable at the Holborn branch 

KAIN, 8, Brownlow-street, Holborn 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA is 
superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of Elon- 
ation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme portability, 
its adaptation for aa either Views or Portraits. 
description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, 
at his MANUF. AC TORY, 24, Charlotte-terrac 
lington. 


ew Inventions, Models, &c. made to order or 


YHE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking 
Linen, Silk, Books, &c. with INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE 
PLATES, is the most elegant, speedy, and best method; it prevents the 
ink spreading and fading, and requires n Any person can 
asily use them. Names, 2s. ; wigan : set of num- 
. 6d.; alphabet, 7*. 6 vith Ps yt free for 
OREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inv ‘Maker r, 19, 
: Queen-street, Holborn. Arms found and sk Se. 6d 
painted, 8s. 6d.; a name plate, 2s.; 100 extra super cards, 2s 


OU R ARMS FOU ND and SK ETCHED, 

6d.: or emblazoned, 8%. 6d. (send and county) Crest 
garter or rib- 
anus impr 
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GEORGE JAMES 
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s by post must be accompanied wit 
HENRY WHITEMAN and Co. 2!, GI 
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1 , price 24s. eact 
Ei xcrror® "DEA SRITANNICA, 
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ust Nis small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


“ale of Corsica In two Cantos. 
A oes R, Author of “ The Br 
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ken Ech 
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ndon 1 GEORGE BELL, 186 

Important Work by tl hor of th Trae Church 
BUTHS M Al NTAINED. 
In cloth, 8vo. 10s. 6 free by post, or by any Bool 





London: AYLOTT and Co. 8, Paternoster-row 


[ [FE BEHIND the COUNTER. 
= See the Ear! losing Advocate, Monthly, price 2d. No. ITT. now 


London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, and all Booksellers. 





Demy &vo. price 6d.; by post, 10 
()BJECTIONS to “THE COMING 
STRUGGLE.” and some other Interpreta of Proy 
some Suggestions as to the meaning of the SE( ADV ENT 
London: W. NEWRERY, 6, King-street, Holborn 
In Svo. cloth, lettered, price 4 i. or free by post, 5s 


(ZOMER; or, a BRIEF ANALYSIS of the 
LANGUAGE and KNOWLEI the ANCIENT CYMRY 
By JOHN WILLIAMS A.M. Oxon, Ar + veon of Cardigan 
London: HUGHES ar 
( {ERM THOUGHTS in MORALS, POLITICS, 
q EDUCATION and PHTLOSOPHY By JOSEPH HINE. 18mo. 
loth, ls. 6d. Anthor of “Original Ta 
Lond AYLOT 





1 BUTLER, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand 





i ¢ 8, Paternoster-row 











( ‘1 ERMAN.—SUC Hl 1S LIFE: a Poem in the 
N German Language, by Dr. F. HAUSMANN, late Professor at 
University Colleg with an English verbal line-for-line 
Translation, by the Author ~e Is in card. with gilt edges s 6d. 


D. NUTT, 270, Strand; C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street ; TALLANT 


and ALLEN, Warwick-square 

QTRU GG L Es S for L IFE; or, the Autol siography 
of a Dissenting Ministe A narrative of unusnal interest n- 
taining remarkable illustrations of Prov idence and i 








events, circumstances, and persons, which cannot fail to attract 
attention 
London: W. and F. G. CASH, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Edinburgh: Jouwn MENZIES. Dublin: J. M‘“GLASHAN 


has always been 
‘TIONARY AP- 
und in the 


\ TOR rH NOTIC! —What 
wanted is j published, price 4s., the DI 
PENDIX, an upwar sn 
comprising the participles o 
Every private person, « ry 8 
‘This book is very painstal 
4th September last 
Published by JACKSON, $ 


6, Charing-cross 
Just ready, Second Edition f 
(THE BALLAD of BABE CHRISTABEL, 
with other Lyrical Poems 3y GERALD MASSEY 

“The faculty divine is here. In him we have a genuine 
He has the true faculty of creative life. 
growth of poetic lite ¢ finer than some 
have quoted enoug w the e is ANOTHER PORT 
In pasteboard covers, 2s. 6d. loth, 3s. 6d. 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street, London 


FIELD S WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, and 

CHRISTENING PR ENTS, at the Great Bible Warehouse, 
65, Regent-street, corner of Air-street.—Splendid illustrated large type 
FAMILY BIBLES, one guinea; rich velvet CHURCH SERVICES, in 
morocco lock-case, for 15:.; elegant POCKET REFERENCE BIBLE 
with Commentary and Maps, and rims and clasp, 10s. 6d. ; the cor 
plete BIBLE and PRAYER, bound in morocco, with rims and clasp, 
9s. 6d. ; also the BIBLE and PRAYER, 2 vols. with clasps, 28. 6d., suit- 
able for children 

JOHN FIELD has the largest, cheapest, and best stock in the 
kingdom.—65, Regent-street 


RELIGIOUS E pe 
78 Illustrations ed 
ELIGIOUS E MB LE MS and AL L E G ‘ORIE S; 
a series of Engravings designed to illustrate divine truth Sy 
Rev. W. HOLMES A new Edition, with Introduc 
he Rev. JAMES SMITH, Author of the “Christian Daily Remem- 
brancer,” “ The Book that will suit you.” &c., &c 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and CO., 8, Queen-street, Cheapside 
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-row. Sold at 23, Cornhill; 
ind Forn, Islington 
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Few poems in our recent out- 
f these love-verses. We 
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st published, 8vo., price 10s. fd. ; 
HE HISTORY of the LATE R P tu RITANS; 
from the Opening of the Civil War in 1642, to the Ejection of the 
Nonconforming Clergy in 1662. By J. B. MARSDEN, M.A 
by the same Aut 


Also, uthor, 
THE HISTORY of the EARLY PURITANS, 


10s. 62. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster-row: and T 


HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly 


7 Am aa ry ‘ r TAT TTT 
(jREAT TRUTHS for THOUGHTFUL 
x HOURS Preliminary Essay) HUMAN HAPPINESS By 
C. B. ADDERLEY, Esq. M.P. “ Labour, if it were unnecessary to the 
ewistence, would be necessary to the happiness of men.” 18mo. Is. 6d. 
‘A charming little manual of wisdom and philosophy.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 
The mos 
language the most pe 
“Reminds us of th Baptist Magazine 
“An admirable s ii me, which we be completely realised. 
Mr. Adderley’s Essay isa felicitous beginning Glasgow Constitu- 
tional. 
‘ An earnest contribution to the cause 


f virtue and religion. 
Guardian 
No. I. THE PATERNAL CHARACTER 
By the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, Dundee, 18mo. Is. 6d 
“ Full of bold and striking thoughts.” —Literary Gazette. 
An original work in every sense of the word, full of thought, and 
lothed i in beauty Oronian 
first of the series of ‘Great Truths,’ and magnificent it is. 
fillan is a man of heart as well as genius. Christian Jour nal. 
BLACKADER and Co. 13, Paternoster-row 
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st published, in demy 8vo. price 10s. j 

HISTOR ICAL 

4 SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from Kant to Hegel. From the 
German f Dr. H. M. Chalybaeus. By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM 











Extract from prefat note by Sir William Hamilton :—“ These lectures 
are in ' Ge rmany universally recognised as affording a perspicuous and | 
im} ft various systems of modern German pl losophy, 
at once comprehensive and compendious. This version of a work by 
no means easy to render adequately, appears eminently worthy of 


approbation.” 

From the Rev. John Hoppus 

sophy and Logic in Unive 
i 1 


F.R.S., Professor af Moral Philo- 
ge, London “IT have now partially 
compared the translation with the original text, and I think no one 
can say that it is ne ntelligible a translation as could be 
by the English reader. I she alls recommend it. 

‘A very agreeable lume; the translation presents 
every appearance of fidelity K estminster Rerieu 

Extract of letter from J. F. Ferrier, Esq., Professor of Moral Phil 
University of St. Andrew's *I cannot but regard the Rev. Mr 


LL.D., 
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DEVELOPEMENT of 





-first Edition, price 6d. 
a ABLES for the 
~ording to the last Act for re-establishing 
s, Servants’ Wages, Marketing, &c.. 
m; to which is added French and 
» English. By 


ust publishe 
RITHMETIC AL 


4 ools and others, ace 

of Weights and Measu 

miscellaneous informati 
t rds and phrases in frequent use, translated 

J \ME: $3 CHILD 

SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court ; 


lane; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange; 







HuGues, Ave Maria- 
and all Booksellers 


Now publishing, in Six Vol ~y . s BVO ~ontaining 7215 pages), 

pr bs cloth " 
\ ATTHEW HE NR a ( ‘OMMENTARY on 
A the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. To which is prefixed a 
Author, with Introductory Remarks, &e. &c Also four of 
LMONS, viz 











I. A Sermon on Family Religion.—II. How to begin every day with 
God.—IIL. How to spend every day with God.—IV. How to close every 
day with God 

An invaluable present from a Parent to his Family on their settling 





London: P. P. THoms, Warwick-squar¢ Sold by all Booksellers 
TIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Sanctuary 


Westminster, 
ELE MENTARY STATICS: 


st Part ofa amare n MECHANICS. 


Just published, at the Na 


being the 
By the Rev q 












FY wipal of the Chester Training School. Price 1s 
16in , limp canvass cover. The di n of the work adopted 
is the following rt Parallelogram of Forees—the Conditions of 
Equilibrium of Forces acting on a Point—the Condition of Forces 
eting on different Points of a Rig id Body—the Mechanical Powers— 





he book contains 
x, together with 110 


the Nature of Friction—the Centre of Gravity. 
Examples, with Answers thereto in an Appendi 
Figures and Illustrations 

SCHOOL POETRY. 
lémo. 64 pages This } contains 
Standard Poets, of easy p adapted to ee wceed and third Classes 
and is intended as an Introduction to the ‘ Class-book of 
jished by the Society. Explanations are given in Notes 
ifficult words 





Price 6d., limp canvas, 


ions from eleven of the 





f Schools 





The most Practi« - a Popular Books for the Study of the 
1an Language, are 
TIA RKS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Ninth Edition, 6s 
Sixth Edition, 
Ninth Edi- 


TIARKS’ GERMAN READER. 
3s 6d. 

I L ARKS’ GERMAN EXERCISES. 
tion, 3s 

rIARKS’ KEY to the EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, wit th Exercises and Reader. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d 
» most extensively-used series of Elementary German Bx 
highest reputation, both for public and private 

e uniforn milly printed in 12mo. size, a bound in cloth 

E R ME L ER F.) DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH 
(German Reading ass New Edition, adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London 


University School. 5 


Sixth Edition, er cloth bds. 5s. 
HEIM: ANN’S (Dr. A.) I 

















his is 
and they Ne "vy the 
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ted Y LESSONS on the 
ELEME MANNS ERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN’S MATER TALS for TRANSL. ATING 
ENGLISH into GERMAN Two Parts in —- Volume, 12mo. cloth, 
5s. 6d. Each Part can be had separately, price 

BARTEL’S (A.)CON VERS ATIONS in E NGLISH 
and GERMAN, pre eded by Rules for the Pronunciation of German, 
and followed by Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 18mo. cloth, 
2s, 6d 

FEILING (C. A.) PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
STUDY and GRAMMAR of the GERMAN : "ANG UAGE, especially 
adapted for Schools. Second Edition, 12mo. roan, ¢ 5s. 


KEY to the EXERCISE 











1S in ditto, 4s. 

London: DAVID NuTT, 270, Strand ; 
who has just published a SELECT CATALOGUE of GERMAN wrtaecn to 
which is added a List of the best Elementary Works in that Languag 
may be had gratis; or post free for Two Stampe. 


W ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. jy 
TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING. 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 





Tlus- 


The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner’s Accurate 
and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
ading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased 
whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
i from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
str yngly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s.6d. bound. Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. bound 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. With 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, 
New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. | 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 
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Now ready, 
Sow ERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. VII. 
Price 2. 6s. 6d. cloth boards, completing the Re-issue of the 
Flowering Plants, will be ready on the Ist March. 
JOHN E. SOWER BY, 3, _Mead- place, Lambeth. 








“rench ina Month! the 36th edition, 3s. 6d. boards, = 

DE» PORQU ET’S TRESOR, for Turning 
English into French at Sight ; Secretaire for ditto, 3s. 6d 

6d.; Phras« First Reading Book, 2s. 6d. ; 





Grammar, 
Dictionar 
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logy, 2s. 6d. ; 





ndon 


§ IMP KIN, MARSHALL and Co.—A List of forty other Works 
for Italian, Frene ‘h, _ and German, by same Author. may be had. 





Just published, 
{ASES of CANCER, LUPUS, and ULCERS, 


. phone with Dr. Pattison’s New Re’ lanl —Dr. Pattison's Pam- 
phlet, above, forwarded on receipt of three postage-stamps to Mr 
BU wre S, Bookseller, 159, _ Oxford-street, London. 






& ART DU CHANT APPL IQUE J AU 
PI 


‘O; or, the Art of Singing applied to the Piano. By § 
Melodious s1 ets from ancient and modern composers. 
transcribed for the Pianofi , with Preface by 8. THALBERG. Nos, 
1 to 12, each 3s, 

CRAMER, BEALF, and Co., 201, Regent-street 


YASSED AWAY TO HEAVEN.—“ Joyful, 
joyful Spring.” —“ The Spring and the nae both are past.” — 
‘“‘ Say, my heart, can this be love.” By W. VINCENT WALLACE 
‘ These four songs, within the compass of a moderate mezzo-sopran 
voice, are among the best English songs that have been published.”— 
Atheneum, Nov. 19th. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 
























Regent-street, Lo 








ust published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE JU DG MENT of the COURT of 


QUEEN’S BENCH (literal and entire, from the shorthand- 
writer's notes) upon the application of Mr. BARBER for his Certificate. 
With new Evidence and Remarks. 

“ We are unacquainted with Mr. Barber's plans: but it is impossih 
t he has made out a case for a rehearing on the question of 
cate.”"—Law Magazine, Feb. 1854. 
CROCKFORD, Essex-street Strand. 
and 30N: 


TO CLERGYMEN, MER( oo y y THORS, “AND THE P P UBLIC 


1 DAWSON, Puan “148 Fenchurch- 


/@ street, City, begs to draw attention to hie large assortment of 
Type for Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, and Jobbing of every descrip- 
tion, and assures his friends they may rely upon great neatness, 
punctuality, and moderate charges. 

C. D. would be glad to treat for the Printing of a Magazine or 
Periodical. 






Liverpool: ROCKLIFF 












rice 4s.; or post free same price, in money or stamps, dire 
Publisher, AR 7 R ADAMSON, 153, Piccadilly, London; 


ment, post fre 
es REECT T “and ROBUST HEALTH, and the 
ONLY WAY to OBTAIN IT 


“Alike invaluable to the healthy, the debilitated, and the diseased, 
who will fiud here laid down the only rational means of improving the 
constitution with certainty.""—The Reformer. 

‘‘A very important work, eschewing medicine, and showing how 
pugilists and other athlete attain their remarkable increase in health 
and strength.’ "— Rev. Dr. Smith. 





t from the 
an Abridg- 








rice 9d. in aneat glazed co cover, ee 
USTIFIC AT ION BY FAITH ALONE 


A Sermon preached under peculiar circumstances, and in opposi- 
tion to the Tractarian doctrine of Justification by Works and Sacra- 
ments. By the Rev. JAMES MACKAY, B.D., Incumbent of St. John's 
rsp Episcopal ime Inverness, Author of “ Roman Antiqui- 

y the same Author 
"Pp RIMITIVE - R U TH, POPE RY, AND THE 
REFORMATION. Price ls. A a will be forwarded by the Auth 
on receipt of cighteen postages sta 
WHY DOES GOD SEND THE PESTILENCE? 
Price 4d., or, by post, ten stamps. 
Li ondon : HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street._ 








Shortly will be Publishe , demy 8vo., price 


{HURCH FURNITURE & "DEC ( )RATIONS: 


/ being a Descriptive Guide in the selection and arrangement of 
Church Fittings and Ornaments, extracted from the Clerical Journal 
and Church and University Chronicle. With additional Engravings and 
Plates. By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., Honorary Secretary 
of the Essex Archeological Society ; Author of “‘ The Manual of Sepul- 
chral Slabs and Crosses,” published under the sanction of the Central 
Committee of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c 

Copies may be obtained, postage free, direct from the publisher, or by 
order of any bookseller. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, § 


JAC KSONI AN PRIZE een TISE OF ee, ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF SURGEON 
Just published, with Plates 8vo. 10s. 
~r npr . . + rN ° 
~ TRICTURE of the URETHRA: _its 
‘ Pathology and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., 
M.B., Surgeon to the Marylebone and Blenheim Dispensaries ; formerly 
House Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
* An elaborate essay embrae ing all points connected with the impor- 
tant disease in question." Medical Times and Gazette. 
‘An excellent summary of all that is known relating to stricture of 
the urethra and its treatment. ssociation Medical Journal. 
London ; JOHN CHUR CHIL L, Princes-street, Soho. 


On the Ist of February will ~ pom the Thirty-first Edition, much 
nlarge 
NEUROTONICS ; : ‘the Art of Strengthening 
+ the Nerves. A New View of Health and Disease, in relation t 
the Nervous or Vital Power, the Influence of Mental Emotions upon the 
Body, and the Origin of Chronic Diseases; with the most complete sect 


Strand. 
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| of Cases (male and female) ever Sacnrek — rous Testimonials, and 
DUNC 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the}! 


GERMAN EMPIRE, including Anstria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, 
Empire, 3 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound. 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 





nan Empire, including Modern 





6d.—Turkey and the Ottor 


A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. 
Schools, 2s. 6d 


Without the plates, for the use of 


NC: APIER. Price Is. through 
rls. 6d. in anaes from the Author, 503, 





Instructions to Patients. I 
any Bookseller, or Post free 
New Oxford-street, London 

“ Wecan conscientiously recommend ‘ Neurotonics,’ by Dr. Napier, to 





| the c careful perusal of our invalid readers.”—John Bull, June 5, 1852. 


Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian | 


| 


Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland | 





*A new method of treating chronic diseases, nervous affections. & 
termed the Neurotonic or N e Strengthening System, has recently 
attracted considerable attention, on account of its extraordinary suc- 
cess.—Church and State Gazette July 5, 1850. 








Eleventh thousand, 8vo. bound, pric 


OMCEOPATHIC DOMES TIC MED EDICINE. 


By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and muck 


| enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on 


3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- | 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- | 


tions to each Chapter, 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; 
coloured. 


adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
or 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 


} 
| 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar | 


explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eighth 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 
Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d. each, complete in 
itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, 
Coloured Nursery Picture Sunday Book, 
with above 100 coloured illustrations. Edited by Miss CORNER, 
Author of the “ Historical Library,” &c. &c. Or in one volume, plain 
illustrati 
Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER, 
yr. J , LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo, 
idon: DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, 
35, Threadneedle-street. 





ns, 5s. 


an 





| family practice: 


| 


= 


ndigestion, scrofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical climates, 
and on the characteristic effects of the medicines. No merlicine is 
—_ without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and wel! 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case 
medicine is provided, price 54s. carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order. 
, Eight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous of commencing the homceopathic treatment in 
to which a complete case of medicine is provided, 
price 35s. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. 

JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's C hurchy ard, and 9, Vere-street, Oxford- st. st 











\TE PHENS’S PATENT PROP 7 LL ING 


PENCILS.—A new kind of EVER-POINTED PENCIL in WOOD, 


| wai throughout with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled 





to the point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contrivance ; is more eco 
nomica! than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as used. w as 
in these pencils the lead only is consumed, the rencil remaining a8 per- 
fect as at first, ready to be refilled, and this ¢2 required only at long in 
trvals. Manufactured and sold by the proprietor, HENRY STEPHENS 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars’-road and by all stationers 
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YE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 
ihe Now Publishing by Subscription, in Demy Octavo, Pica Type, Extra Cloth Boards. 


re Edited by the Hebd. G. Gilfillan, 


















































ot Work 
lie SIX HANDSOME VOLUMES, OF THE SIZE SHOWN BELOW, 
n’s Pam- A A] Mh, ’ me YT Os ‘ 3 Tn ‘TT an ih) , 
on ARE DELIVERED TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
AU ee eee ners 
apenas ISSUE FOR THE FIRST YEAR~— Already Published, the Poetical Works of Milton, 2 vols.; Thomson; Herbert; Goldsmith, Collins, and 
iG. Nos, T. Warton; and Young’s Night Thoughts. 
head ISSUE FOR THE SECOND YEAR-The Poetical Works of Cowper, 3 vols.; Butler, 2 vols.; Blair, Bruce, Logan, Beattie, and Falconer, 1 vol. 
oyful, 
past.” — —_—_—_—_—— — ——— 
ACE * 
= Average size of volume. This Edition is intended to be aiiaieiials Was published on Feb. 1, 1854. 
by Accuracy in the Text, Elegance of Appearance, and : a 
me os Extreme Cheapness. 
\ 0 
orthand- The Publisher has much gratification in acknowledging the almost im) 
a . universal approval by the Press of the manner in which this Edition is 7 0 FTIC AA AL 
sation of YQ U N C S produced. The following extracts are examples of the terms in which it ry 
ae has been noticed :— W 0 Ri Ao 
>UBLIC ‘“‘ The editorial work is done with true Christian liberality and the sympathy . 
of a man of genius. ... In typography and appearance the volumes are very r 
jurch- } superior, and they are issued at a price of unusual cheapness.”(1)—* An accurate, ) c Re pers 
mer elegant, and cheap edition of our poets... . Such a guinea’s worth was never 30 LD OD is 7 i i] 
reatness, issued before.”(2)-—“‘ Forms part of Nichol’s fine and wonde arfully -cheap edition of the - 
azine o1 ; British Poets, under the able editorship of Mr. Gilfillan.”(3)—* Six such volumes 
for one guinea is an event, even in these days of cheapness ; and, with the masterly ¢ 0 LLIf 3 is. > 
hae talent displayed by the editor, we have no doubt they will have a large sale.”(4)— u 
Abridg- “The whole series will form a National Poetical ‘Libr: ry of great beauty and - 
id the worth.”(5)—“ The countenance of Royalty has been extended to it, and the ‘patrons r WwW Re 2 ¢ PY 
€ of literature have flocked to bestow their support on so wo thy an object.” (6)— ia i? i J id 
Mecaced, “Paper, print, and binding are all excellent.”(7)—‘ This volume (Herbert) is an 
ving th additional proof of the excellency of the selection, the ability of the gifted editor, and 
ing how the elegance of the publication. *(8)—* We never lifted our pen to recommend any 
n health publication with as pleasure.” (9)—‘‘ As reprints they are the handsomest and 
a cheapest we can name.”(10)—‘‘ We cannot speak of them but in terms of the highest 
NE : approval.” (11)—‘ The price is perhaps the greatest marvel of this marve lous age 
fodiieds. of che ap publications.” ( ‘ 2)—** Under the superinte endence of a careful editor, entirely 
d Sacra- fulfils the import of a Lisrary Eprtron.”(13)—“ Even in this age of cheap books, 
Forma such a bargain has never — presented to the pub lic.”(14)—** The very best and 
cheapest that has ever appeared.”(15)—* In every respect the undertaking is entitled 
THE to approval.” (16)—* A = valuable, correct, and cheap edition of the British } 
) Auth Poets.” (17)—* They are perfect.”(18)—‘ A great fact, this library edition of the j 
NCE? Britis h Poets.” (19)—“ We wish Mr. Nichol success in his noble project.” (20)— i 
‘For importance and admirable execution, they have si arcely been approached.” (21) 
ae —‘‘ This noble edition of the British Poets.” (22)—‘* We think we have said more of i 
. this work than could be said of any other with which we are acquainted.” (23)— 
ONS: “ We speak of the fine taste with which it is edited, and the beauty of this edition.” "¢ 4) 
pov —‘‘ Certainly both publisher and editor have done their parts admirably.” (25)— 
ngs and “* Decidedly the best of all the series it is now the fashion to call libraries.” (26)— 
ed ‘ One wonders, even in this day of cheap books and literature, how volumes of such 
Central handsome character can be produced for a sum so low.” (27)—‘ A marvel of beauty 
rin and and cheapness in this age of low-priced literature.” (28)—‘‘ The best and cheapest 
or, or by edition of this portion of our literature ever given to the public.”(29)—“ There has 
been nothing equal in its general features to this series of volumes.” (30)—‘ This 
— beautiful library edition, w ith its spacious and inviting page.” (31)—‘ These splendid 
LEGE volumes constitute the best of our recent editions of the Works of Milton.” (32)— 
‘** An undertaking which, for novelty and liberality of design, is perhaps unprece- 
its dented in the annals of literary enterprise.” (33)—“‘ Whether we consider the no- 
RCS. velty of the design, or the style of the execution, this is one of the most spirited i 
“pies undertakings which the literary world has lately witnessed.” (34)—“‘ The very idea { 
) impor- of six splendid volumes for 21s. to subscribers, is something truly remarkable, even ; 
eture of in this age of cheap literature. The most correct texts have been copied from, and i 
errors which have crept into many former editions have been expunged from this.” (35) 
_ — We opine that Mr. Nichol’s edition of the British Poets will be found on the } 
much book-shelves of every one laying claim to literary taste.” (36)—“ It is only doing ‘ 
ning the work bare justice to say, that it is the cheapest and best of all the Library { 
atten t0 Editions of the British Poets.” (37)—*‘ It is with great satisfaction that we see the i 
pon th new edition of the British Poets progressing under the editorship of the Rev. George : 
apa Gilfillan. All varieties of the public press are united in their laudatory notices. ' 
hroug! The volumes are at once substantial in their structure—elegant in their workmanship i 
jor, 508 —and so cheap as to be at the command of almost any class of the community.” (38) i 
ipier, to —“ One of the most acceptable boons yet presented to the literary public.” (39)— i 
=a ‘‘ This series is beyond impeachment on the score of careful accuracy ; and the i 
ecently books are quite a glory of typography, unsurpassed in that respect by the most : 
— costly edition ever produced.” (40) 
4 1 Literary Gazette. 15 Daily News. 29 Reformer’s Gazette. } 
INE. 2 Eclectic Review. 16 Newcastle Journal. 30 Kelso Chronicle 
i much 3 Glasgow Citizen. 17 Globe. 31 Glasgow Guardian, ' 
hose on A Oxford Gazette. 18 The Critic. 32 Christian Witness. . 
nea 5 Leeds Intelligencer. 19 Border Advertiser 33 Bath Herald. i 
et dose § Bristol Mirror. 20 British Banner 34 Liverpool Courier j 
ad we 7 Tait's Magazine 21 Plymouth Journal 35 Evangelical Magazine ; 
case 8 Bell’s Weekly Messender 22 Stirling Observer 36 Essex Gazett } 
& post- 9 Perthshire Courier 23 Edinburgh Advertiser 37 Salisbury J i 
10 Leader. 24 Bath Chronicle. 38 Macphail’s | rgh E i 
asa 11 Aberdeen Journal. 25 Fife Herald. clesiastical Journal, | 
nent in 12 Montrose Review. 26 — sastle Chronicl 39 Rea i 
ovided, 13 Nationa! Miscellany 27 Liverpool Times. 40 None i 
ford st 14 Christian News. 28 Norfolk News. 
ANG Fyn Thie ol Prospectuses can be obtained from the Publisher on application. 
opelled 43 thh 2 2p A | 
vhercas ‘aR EDINBURGH: J. NICHOL. LONDON: J. NISBET AND CO seREREEANRSNS \ snare! 
ong in- fs WE " DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. LIVERPOOL: G. PHILIP AND SON, WAS as | 
AS ? AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Just published, in crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 
HUNGARY, PAST AND PRESENT; 
The Chief Periods in its History from the Magyar Conquest to the Present 
Time: with a Sketch of Modern Hungarian Literature. 


By EMERIC SZABAD, late Secretary under the Hungarian National Government of 1849. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN & Co. 
Now ready, 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 25s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ART, 


Selected from Objects discovered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Containing 422 Figures engraved upon Wood, and coloured Representations of the Auldjo and Naples Vases. 


“ Mr, 'Trollope’s is a careful, erudite, and beautiful work, and will, we doubt not, be warmly welcomed by the Students 
of our universities.” —Athenewum. 





GEORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





Price Sixpence each, to be continued Monthly, 


ORR’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS : 





ALREADY ISSUED, 

No. I.—Etiquette, Social Ethics, and the Courtesies of Society. | 

Nos. II. & III.—Household Medicine and Surgery, Sick-Room Management, | 
and Cookery for Invalids.—Parts I. & II. 

LONDON: WILLIAM S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


SCIENCES.” 





In WEEKLY NUMBERS, Price Twopence each, 


““ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE 


ALREADY ISSUED :— 


PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON. Part I. .+» By PROFESSOR OWEN ........-.0000 NO. 10, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY Part L.. . By PROFESSOR ANSTED ..........+. No. 8 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. ........e0eeeee . By the EDITOR .... ee vececere sag 2, 5,7, 9. 


+ Wi MITCHELL | eee | ee 
Nos. 3 and 6. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ARITHMETIC—EUCLID. 


Part I. onnteee bee . By the Rev 
Parts I. and II. vevisbeosccess BY ERORE SSOR YOUNG... .0.00000 0000 


*,* A Specimen Number sent free by post for Four Postage Stamps. 


LONDON: WILLIAM 8S. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER AND COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S COMPANION. 
ESQ. 





EDITED BY G W. JOHNSON, 
No, 282, now publishing, price Threepence, contains :— 

POTATO CULTURE—SUGGESTIONS, | FATTING OF SHEEP. 

GARDEN PEAS. ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR MARCH. 

MODES OF MAKING CHEAP BREAD. BEE-KEEPER’S CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

PLANTS OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. FLOWER-GARDEN. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. FRUIT-FORCING. 

THE TOBACCO PLANT. GREENHOUSE. 

THE ANTIRRHINUM. ORCHIDS. 

HARDY BORDER PLANTS POULTRY MATTERS, and Valuable Informa- 

STOVE FERNS. tion to Correspondents, &c. 

GARDEN FENCES. | 

*,* A Stamped Edition is issued, a Specimen Number of which will be forwarded, free per post, on receipt of Four 

Postage Sty amps. 


LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW EMPIRE. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Author of ‘‘ Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” &e. 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls. 





To be had at all the Libraries, 


VALMAR: A NOVEL. 


AGNES VALMAR 
A VISIT TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


By the Lady EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


IV. 
BURNS. BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Miscelianeous Essays, ig svat New Volume of ‘READING FOR TRAVELLERS,” 
cp. price Is. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Reprinted from Critical a 


LONDON : 





Price Sevenpence, 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


MARCH, PART II.—CONTENTS: 


The Grace and Glory of Life. Poetry and Miscellanea. 
A Predicament, and How I got Awaking of Winter. 
Printing by Magic. Things as they are in America: Nova Scotia 
Broad Sheets of the Pestilence. The Ideal and Real, Afloat and Ashore. 
Wearyfoot Common. By Leitch Ritchie. rhe Month: Science and Arts. 
Impressions from Se 1s. Wearyfoot Common. Chapter VII. 
Blanchette: a Fairy Tale. Popular Mistake in Natural History. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. Poetry and Miscellanea. 
Things as they are in America: The Voyage. By W. | A Glance at my Inner-Life. 

Chambers. The Onyx and the Cameo. 
Life within Life. Shields and Salves. 
When I was a Boy. An Indi:n Trip. 
Wearyfoot Cimmon. Chapter VI. Wearyfoot Common. Chapter VIII 
The Zapti of the Jeb-el-Tour, The Month: The Library and the Studio. 


}, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh ; 


out of it 


Chapter V 


W. aod R. CHAMBERS, : 


THIS DAY. 


I. 
EVENINGS IN MY TENT; 
Or, Wanderings in the African Sahara. 
By Rev. N. DAVIS, F.R.S.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Mlustrations 


Il. 
THE CHRONICLES OF MERRIE 
ENGLAND. 
Rehearsed unto her People. 
By the Author of “Mary Powell.” Feap. cloth, 3s. 6/. 


1IL. 
DRESS AS A FINE ART. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. MERRIFIELD 
Reprinted from the “‘ Art Journal,” with Additions. Post 
8vo. cloth, 23, 6d. (Railway Reading.) 


IV. 
SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


IN SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE. New and Cheaper Edition, pric 
2s. 6d., or 3s. with gilt me, 


The EARTH and its INHABITANTS. 


By M. E. DARTON. With coloured Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Vi. 
OLD GERMAN THEOLOGY A HUNDRED 
YEARS before the REFORMATION. 


With Preface by MARTIN LUTHER. New Edition. ‘Trans 
lated by Mrs. MALCOLM, Daughter of the late Archbisho; 
of York. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


vil. 
Recently published, 
DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 
Or, Sketches from Patriarchal Life. 


By Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. In feap. with Vignette: 
handsomely gilt. Uniform with ‘‘ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 


Vill. 
ROME: REGAL and REPUBLICAN. 
A History for Families. 
By JANE M. STRICKLAND. Edited by AGNES STRICK 
LAND, Authoress of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 
In post 8vo, with Vignettes. 


IX. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS; 
Or, the Founders of New England in the Reign 
of James I, 

By W. H. BARTLETT, Author of “Forty Days in th: 
Desert.”” With Twenty-eight Illustrations on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcuts, Super-royal 8yo. price 12s. cloth; 
21s, morocco extra. 


x; 
THE HOMES of the NEW WORLD. 
Impressions of America. 


By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT 
With Illustrations, in 3 a 7 cloth. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET: 
A Tale of the Great Plague. 

By the Author of ‘‘Mary Powell.” Price 7s. 6d. cloth 
antique. 

XII. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 
SHRINES. 

By Mrs. S. C. HALL, With Notes and Illustrations by 
F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition 
complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. handsomely bound and 
gilt, price 17. 1s. 

XiIIl. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN ; 

With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences, and 
Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. With Por- 
traits and Vignettes. Now complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. 21s 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ON ST. MARK. 

By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With Frontispiece, com 
plete, in cloth, price 3s.; St. Matthew’s Gospel, complete, 
price 5s.; ‘The Book of Revelation, Second Edition, prict 
7s. 6d.; St. Luke, commencing with the New Year. 

XV. 
IN PREPARATION, 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. 

By the late JOHN L, STEPHENS. New Edition, revised, 
and with additional Ilustrations, by Frepertck CaTHeER- 
wovup, In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, neatly bound. 


XVI. 
THE COMFORTER. 
By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Uniform with “ Finge! 
of God." Third and concluding Volume of the Series. 
XVII. 
JULIAN; 
Or, the Close of an Era. 
By L. F. BUNGENER, Author of the “History of the 
Council of Trent.” In feap. 
XVIII. 
JACK AND THE TANNER OF 
WYMONDHAM. 
A Tale of the Time of Edward VI. 
By the Author of * Mary Powell.” (Railway Reading 








and Sold by all Booksellers, 


Artavr HALL, Virrvk and Co., 25, Paternoster-row- 
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13, Gan: it MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 
(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA, with a TOUR 
across the PAMPAS to BUENOS AYRES. By L. HUGH 
DE BONELLI, of her Britannic Majesty's Legation. ‘Two 
vols. 21s. 

“Mr. Bonelli’s official position gave him great opportuni- 
ties of observation, of which he has freely availed himself, 
and has furnished us with a very interesting and amusing 
book of travels respecting a country whose political and 
commercial importance is becoming every day more ob- 
vious. The volumes, as containing the most recent and re- 
liable information upon the Bolivian Republic, will be read 
with interest and pleasure,”— Observer. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND THE 
WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Second Edition, 
royal 8vo. with Twenty-one coloured Illustrations from 
original drawings, 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 
“Combining the best qualities of a library volume with 

that of a gift-book.”—Zxraminer. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
of Major-General Sir W. NOTT, G.C.B., Envoy at the 
Court of Lucknow. Edited by J. H 'sTOCQU ELER, 
Esq., at the request of the daughters of the late General, 
from private papers and official documents in their pos- 
session. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. [Just ready. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. By 
W. KNIGHTON, M.A., formerly Secretary to the Ceylon 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Second Edition, 2 vols. 2Is. 
“A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived 

as a planter and journalist many years in Ceylon. ‘The 

sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner,” 

—Standard. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, 


F.R.S., with a View of his Writings, Lectures, and Charac. 
ter. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised, 2 vols. with Portrait, Qs. 

THE MARVELS of SCIENCE and their 
TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT. A Popular System of the 
Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Seventh Edition, 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN 


INSTANCES; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 
REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. By a 


Banished Lady. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 16s 





NEW NOVELS 


Riaieee 

LADY BULWER LYTTON’S 
NOVEL, 

BEHIND THE SCENES, 


By ALCIPHRON, 
Will be ready early in March, in 3 vols. post. Syo. 


NEW 


*«* Since the appe arance of Lady Bulwer Lytton’s first bril 
“liant work, “Chevely,”’ it has freqi tently been remarked 
by critics that she would excel in Political Novels. ‘ Be- 
hind the Scenes” is a most sparkling Political Novel of 
the present times, filled with graphic portraits of living 
Celebrities; and as it will doubtless be in very great de 
mand, the Publisher deems it necessary to intimate that 
immediate orders should be given to secure copies of the 
first edition. 


Il. 
A NEW TALE OF THE BUCCANEERS 
EMMANUEL APPADOCCA; 


Or, BLIGHTED LIFE. 
By MAXWELL PHILIP, Esq. 
In 2 vols. (Immediately. 


Ill. 
, Mn Twa KWEw waver 
MR. E. COLBURN’S NEW NOVEL, 
ry ru 
THE EVIL STAR; 
Or, THE TIDE AND THE PLANET. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price Lis. 
[Now ready. 
“It is not necessary for the author to inform us that this is 
a first work. for the enthusiasm and singularity of a first 
endeavour are easily discerned. The characters are nume- 
rous and diversified; and the two sisters, Agnes and Laura, 
show forcibly the different and pernicious effects of a bad 
education on two naturally good dispositions. There is no 
lack of interest or paucity of events; and however the reader 
may differ from the ideas of i the author, he will find the story 
entertaining and origiial.’’—Sun. 

“There is evidence of considerable aptitude for the de- 
lineation of character throughout the pages of these three 
volumes. Mr. Colburn is evi ently a young writer, but we 
are mistaken or he poss: sses the materials for a successful 
novelist of the scho »| of Mr. Lister and Mrs. Gore. His style 
is vivid and picturesque.”—Daily Express. 


Cuar.es J. Skeet, 10, King William-street 
Charing-cross, 


| 





a 





THE NEW 





MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


NOVELS 


13, GREAT 


AN D POPU LAR 


at 


ust published wy Hurst and Blackett 


(x 
VY 


PROGRESS AND PREJt UDICE. 


** Aloof, with hermit eye I scan, 


The present deeds of present man.’ 


REGINALD LYLE 


om Miss Pardoe’s pen can never 


‘By Mrs. Gore. 


Coleridg-. 


By Miss Pardoe 
disappoint publ 


* A novel ir lic expectation. We think that in ‘Reginald Lyle’ she ha 


even surpassed herseif. The story stands almost alone in the present day for the delineation of pathos and intense feel 
ing.”’— Messenger. 

“ This novel wii take its place in the highest rank. It places in a striking light the great imaginative powers of Mi 
Pardoe.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

f jr 
GA Pay 

FLORENCE THE BEAU TIFUL. By A. B. Cochrane, Esq. 

3 ‘The best story that has yet appeared from the pen of the talented author.”"—Herald. 

4 very engaging story, whi awakens true sympathy, and is read with the relish of gonuine enjoyment.”—Post 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 
BY MRS. CLARA WALBEY. DEDICATED TO TIE EARL OF 
ALICE WENTWORTH: a Novel. 


‘This novel reminds us of the tales by Lady Scott, which had power ant to get a hearing, and keep a 
place, even though Lester, Ward, and Bulwer, were all in the field w modern life ar . 
—Atheneum. 


ARLISLE. 


1 pathos enough 


ith their manly experiences ot 1 socic 


Also, preparing for publication, in 3 vols. 
g 


ATHERTON. By Mary Russell Mitford, 


AUTHOR OF “OUR VILLAGE,” &¢ 


ist ready 


JANET MOWBRAY. 


With the Magazines, on the 28th of February, was published, the FIRST VOLUME, 
price only 3s. bound, of a 


Cheap Edition ot 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE; 


INCLUDING 


Grantoff. 


with Portrait of Miss Burney, 


By Caroline 














THE PERIOD OF HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
To be completed in SEVEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, price only 3s. each, elegantly bound, embellished with Portraits, an 
illustrated with Notes and a copious Index. 
“Miss Burney’s work ougl it to be placed beside Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ to which it forms an excellent supplement.” —Time 
“Madame D'Arblay lived to be a classic. Her ‘Diary’ is written in her best manner. It ought to be ¢ msulted by 
every person who wishes to be we 7 acquainted with the history of our literature and our manners. Edinburgh R l 
¥v in course of publication, in EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES, price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN 
The THIRD VOLUME is now ready, containing the Lives and Portraits of Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Ka 
Howard, Katharine Parr, and Mary, First Queen Regnant of Eng'and and Ireland. 
Now ready, a new and improved Library Edition, with numerous additional Letters, Notes, &e. in 4 vols, demy 5) 


price 10s. 6d. e sach, illustrated wit h Portraits and other Plates, of 


PEPYSS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


kind in the English language. Pik pys's Diary’ is the ablest picture of the age in which the 
:portance in Eng slish Lit ature, Atheneum. 


“ The best book of the 
writer lived, and a work of standard in 


Now complete in 4 vols. post 8vo. p nly 6s. each bound, the 


Cheap Re- — of 
EVELYNS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ ? le YT 
We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—or uluable an 


in the language—now deservedly regurded as an English classic.” — £xaniner. 


1 


Now ready, with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES ‘OF ENGLAND. 
BY MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 


Lives of Mary Tudor, Third Daughter of Henry VIL; and Elizabet 
daughter of James I. 


Vo), V. comprising the Queen of Bohemia, Eldest 


20 ordinary volumes 


FOR 1854, 


Now ready, with 1500 Engravings of Arms, in I vol. ee 8vo. (comprising as much matter as 


383, bound, 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED THROUGHOUT FROM TAE PERSONAL COMMUNIC \TIONS 
OF THE NOBILITY, w&ec. 
Published for HENRY COLBURN, by his successors, HURST and BLACKETT E~ a 
13, Great Marlboioush-strect, Londor 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Marc# 1, 





M T. CIC E RONIS —1l. De SENECTUTE, 
@ Is. 6d.; 2. DE AmIcITIA, ls. 6d.; 3. DE OFFICIIS, 28. 6d. 
Recensuit HENR ALANUS. 12mo.'sewed. 


Dublin: HopGEs and SmirH. London: SIMPKIN and Co. 


)HN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MARCH 
{OWP E R’S COMPLETE WORKS, edited by 
/ SOUTHEY: and Trans- 
ations; with Memoir. on steel, 
after designs by Harvey. To be completed in 8 vols. Vol. III 
tinuation of Memoir and Correspondence. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden 


BOHN’S BRITISH 


DDISON’S WORKS. 


comprising his Poems, Correspondence, 
Illustrated with fifty fine engravings 


CLASSICS FOR MARCH 
with the Notes of 


me - yp HURD. In 4 vols. With portrait and engravings on 
ste II. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Rad. G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden 
BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
THENZUS. The Deipnosophists, or the 


translated by C. D. YONGE, B 
a ragments rendered into English verse 
rh General Index. Complete in 3 vols. Vols. 
cloth, 5s. each. 
BORN, 4, 5, and 6, ¥ 


BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


qu DIE’S BRITISH BIRDS, or History of 


Banquet of the arned, 
with an Appendix of P. 
by various Authors, 
If. and IIL. Post 8v« 
HENRY G 





fork-street, Covent-garden 








vised by W. C. L. MARTIN, Esq. Complete in 2 vols. post | 8vo. Tilus- 
trated with 28 plates, containing 5 2 figures of Birds, and 7 additional 
plates of Eggs. Cloth, 5s. per volume; or, with the plates coloured, 


BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, ( 
ROHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR MARCH 
NGULPH’S CHRONICLE of the ABBEY 
of CROYLAND, with the Continuations, by Peter of Blois and 
ther Writers. Translated, with Notes and an Index, by, B. T. RILEY, 
B.A. Completein 1 vol. post 8vo. Cloth, 5s 


(HE ENGLISH BIBLE: containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, ac« rding to the Authorised Ve 


Paragraphs: with « ise Introducti 
and with Maps and Notes illustrative of the Chr 


vent-garden. 


rsion 





newly divided int 
ral Books; 





nology, 












History, and Geography of the Holy Scriptures: containing also the 
most remarkable Variations of the Ancient Versions, and the chief 
results of Modern Criticism. Parts I. and IL. 3s. 6d. each, containing 
Genesis, Exodus, and Levitict 
BLACKADER a 13, Paternoster-row 
FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUF 
»w ready, price 6s loth, gilt, 
STER’S POCKET PEERAGE and 


TOR 
BARONETAGE of GREAT 
1854, cor 


BRITAIN and IRELAND, for 


-cted to the present month 


‘A well-arranged, compact, and most convenient little volume 
Examiner 
DAVID BoaveE, Fleet-street 
Just ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, — 
KNOUT and the RUSSIANS, or the 


(THE 
MUSCOVITE 


ERMAIN DE 


EMPIRE, the CZAR and his PEOPLE. By 
LAGNY. Iustrated with numerous Engravings 
DAVID BOGUE 


leet-street. 


Mr. JOHN BURNETT'S NEW WORK —_ 

Inst published, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
(THE PROGRI of a PAINTER in 
NINETEENTH CENTURY Conta iz nversations i 
JOHN BURNIE rT, Author of “ Practical 


the 





Remarks upon Art. ‘By 
Hints on Painting.” &ce. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fieet-street 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY'S I SSAYS 








This day is published, ix : erown Bv0 Part I. price One Shilling, and 
price 1} 
R. MAC AUL AVS ‘RITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. People’s E:ition To be published 
in Seven Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and Weekly, in Numbers. 
price Three Halfpence each 
* us and Specimen may be had of all Booksellers in 





LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN and LONGMANS 


In One Volume, medium 8v 148 

(THES: AURUS of ENG LISH WORDS and 

PHRASES classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
ion of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. ROGET 
M.D., F.R.S. Second edition. 

*,* Several thousand Words and Phrases, not 

edition, have now been added; many improvements have been made 
1 ork has under- 


t of the expressions ; and the whole w« 
ncreasing its general utility 


ontained in the first 





TEW PU BL ICATIONS of 
IVAN 
JOLOVINE. In 1 vol. Avo. « 


n. with the view 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
TRUBNER and 
12, Paternoster-row, London 
~ GOLOVINE.__THE CAUCASUS. By 
KOSSUTH—SPEEC HE S of LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
AMERICA Ration, F. W. NEWMAN 





with his sanction, by 

st &vo. 5s. in boar 

URQUH (RT—P ROGRE 
NORTH, and SOUTH, by 

wiating = Channels of 

JUHA ART irth edition. T2mo. pp. 490, 1s. 6d. stiff cover. 


~ URQU HART—_RECEN] EVENTS in the EAST, 


of RUSSIA in the 
opening the Sources of Opinion, on 


Wealth and Power By DAVID 








LETTERS, ARTICLES, ESSAYS, &c. &. By DAVID URQUHART, 
Esq ls. 6d. 
RUBNER and Co., American and Continental Literary Agents, 
12, Paternoster-row, London 
os WAR IN TURKEY 


Tust p in post 8vo. with Two Maps, price 12s 
({OLONEL "CHES SNEY’S ACCOUNT 
RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS. “The military memoir of 
Colonel Chesnev is full and clear; occasionally presenting the active 
struggles of combat, but more generally exhibiting the stratery—the 
yoOves of the game. “ In this consists the principal value of the work.’ 


of the 











rhe best historical companion the reader can possess during the 


‘ amp rigns about to open.” — Atheneum 
he only work on the subject suited to the military reader.”— 
I ited Service Gazette 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill 
BONNYCASTLE'S be 






cg MENSI RATION. 
id. 


ASTL 








BORNTC } INTRODU CTION TO 
tACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Revised 
the Rev. F. ¢ rys ON M.A. With an Appendix 

Investigation of Rules used in the work 





A 
Royal Military 





v W. RUTHERF< RD, LLD FRAS. 
} 


By the same 
A KE Y 
RATION 2ry 


An TNTRODU c 


Dr. Rutherford, 


Author. New Editior 
to ~~ INTRODUC ‘TION to MENSU- 
TION to ALGEBRA 
price 4s, 
INTRODU TION to 


Designed 


ALGEBRA 





"KEY to the. 


T2mAFcoan 


The SCHOLA AR'S GUIDE to ARITHMETIC, 
a Sas 8 contair e P f each Rul 12mo. roan, pric 

KEY {6 the GUIDE to ARITHMETIC Designed 
far the Use of Te rs. 12) roa’ ’ dc. € 


London 1 V1.1 


aM T in $5, Queen-str 


et, Cheapsid 


Con- | 


the Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. Fifth edition, re- | 


ns to the sevce | 





No. lL. Now ready, price 1d. the NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
’ 


U 3 denies . . 1 


1. The Champlain Willow, by Perey B. St. John. 2. Something 
Better. ¢ nited Nations’ Assurance. 4 Neglected Men, by 
Edward Copping. 5. The Rising Knell 

Published by W. KENT and Co. Paternoster-row. 

diately of all newsmen 


Order imme- 


‘ § HE 


- Price 
NATIONAL MISCELLANY for 


MARCH contains :— 





1. Bosnia. 

2. The Sunday Roll 

3. Russia and its Resources 

4 The Valleys and Manu ories of the Vosges. 
| 5. The Country House, No. 
| 6. The Writings of De Quincey. 
| 7 oe 

& Poet 


At the Office, No. 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


. + , TWTWUE ny 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY M. AGAZINE; 
For MARCH, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s. contains :— 
1. The Eastern Question. 
2. British Spinsterhood Abroad. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 

Tue chief object which now attracts the attention of 
literary men is their probable enfranchisement. 
Graduates of the Universities of the British Islands 
are to have a vote. So far this is a move in the right 
direction ; but the whole question must ere long be 
taken up and discussed in a fair and philosophical 
spirit. At present property alone forms the basis of 
franchise ; but not even property on a great and com- 
prehensive scale. I may have funded hoards, and 
they will avail me nothing, unless I rent a house of a 
certain rental, or rather rating. I may be the most 
distinguished of philosophers, or the greatest of poets; 
but I am not therefore to have any vote for legis- 
lative purposes. All the scholarship in the world 
will not put me on a level with the green-grocer or 
chimney-sweeper who keeps a lodging-house for 
travellers. Now the Bill at present before the House 
does profess to make education a ground of franchise; 
and it is well that the Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Law or Medicine should have his vote, even if he be 
amember of a Scottish University. But, after all, 
this is but a small measure—it should be carried out 
to its full legitimate extent. We would propose that 
every proof of enlarged and liberal education should 
be taken to qualify for the franchise; and, in most 
cases, it would not increase the number of electors. 
Many a man who now votes as a householder would 
be far more proud of his vote if he could exercise it 
as a member of the College of Surgeons, an attorney 
or solicitor duly admitted to practise in her Majesty's 
courts, a barrister-at-law, a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, a royal academician, or an 
associate of the Academy, the bearer of any commis- 
sion in the army, navy, or militia, a licentiate of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, whether a graduate or not, the minister 
of any congregation of Protestant Dissenters. These 
are classes of persons who do for the most part possess 
the franchise as it is; but it would be a recognition 
of art, science, literature, and education, were the 
ground of their franchise removed from the lower to 
the higher category. We would therefore suggest 
that, taking the educational franchise as a great im- 
provement on the past, it should be extended to the 
following classes of persons :— 

1, As proposed, to all graduates of British Univer- 
sities. 

2. To all recognised and licensed ministers of re- 
ligion, irrespective of their academical degrees. 

3. To all attorneys, solicitors, conveyancers, special 
pleaders, and barristers-at-law. 

4. To all surgeons, apothecaries, and physicians 
regularly certificated. 

d. To all members and associates of the Royal 
Academy, and to all exhibitors at its annual exhi- 
bition; and to all members of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

6. To all persons holding commissions in the army, 
navy, corps of marines, yeomanry cavalry, or militia. 

7. To all Fellows of the Royal Antiquarian, Geo- 
graphical, Geological, or other chartered Societies, 
and to all certificated schoolmasters. 

8. In case of the proposed reform in the civil 
service taking place, the franchise might be advan- 
tageously bestowed on all who have, as the result 
of examination, obtained any post in its ranks. 

These classes would probably include all the edu- 
cation and intelligence of the kingdom not yet enti- 
tled to vote; and it is very unlikely that by adopt- 
ing the plan in its fullest extent, the number of 
voters would be materially increased. A few diffi- 
culties of detail must occur even with the incomplete 
scheme of the Government. How, for instance, is a 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge to prove the fact 
that he is so? 
the seal of his university; his degree can be proved 
only by a visit to his college; but these difficulties 
would, no doubt, be soon met, and satisfactorily 
obviated. 

The bestowal of the franchise on the University of 
London and on the Inns of Court is a further step 
in the same direction; and it would certainly be no 
more than fair were the restriction now laid on the 
elergy, and which disqualifies them from becoming 
Members of Parliament, removed. Any dissenting 
minister may obtain a seat if he can find a consti- 
tuency, and some are now sitting in the House. It 
would surely be sufficient to exclude the beneficed 
parochial clergy, whose time is or ought to be devoted 
to their parishes. SypNEY GODOLPHIN OSBORN! 
would do more good in the House of Commons than 
in any other sphere of action. 

The International Copyright Bill is making pro- 
gress in America; but it is likely to be spoiled by the 
interference of the piratical interest. 
ways in which the proposed act of justice is to be 


attacked: one is that which we have already noticed | 


—the plan of levying a duty of 25 per cent. on all 
modern books imported. into the States; the other, 


He has no parchments stamped with | 


There are two | 


a 
the requiring that no book shall be protected from 


piracy unless it becomes to a certain extent the pro- 
verty of an American publisher. An English author 
may sell, according to this scheme, his title to a copy- 
right in America to a publisher in that country, and 
the American publisher may hold the right thus 
acquired; but still, if the book be printed, and a copy 
reaches America before the right in that country is 
disposed of, then the work may lawfully be pirated. 
The effect will be that he who has at once r 
putation enough, tact enough, and activity enough 
to secure an American publisher, before his work 
appears here, may obtain some small remuneration—- 
not much in general; for the American will say, “ I 
cannot give a large sum for a book of which I know 
nothing, which may or may not succeeed, and which 
at all events (unless somebody else makes a blind 
bargain of it) | can reprint as soon as it does appear, 
without any payment at all.” Still it will be possible 
for a few persons to make a small sum; but we trust 
this will not be accepted, even as an instalment of 
justice. 

At Liverpool an attempt is being made to consoli- 
date the literary and scientific societies of the town, 
so as to make an institute worthy of so great and im- 
portant acommunity. The plan deserves considera- 
tion, were it only on account of the example which it 
If something of the same kind were done in 
London, we have materials which would be available 
for greatly increasing the interest felt for and in 
science and literature. Why should there not be an 
“Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,” with its 
various academies made by connecting and affiliating 
the great chartered societies ? 


sets. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
EDGAR POE. 
WE have sometimes amused ourselves by conjec- 
turing, had the history of human genius run 
differently—had all men of that class been as 
wise and prudent and good as too many of them 
have been improvident, foolish, and depraved— 
had we had a virtuous Burns, a pure Byron, a 


Goldsmith with common-sense, a Coleridge with | 


self-control, and a Poe with sobriety—what a dif- 
ferent world it had been; what each of these 
surpassing spirits might have done to advance, 
refine, and purify society ; what a host of “ minor 
prophets” had been found among the array of the 
poets of our own country! For more than the 
influence of kings, or rulers, or statesmen, or 
clergymen—though it were multiplied tenfold— 
is that of the ‘‘ Makers ” whose winged words pass 
through all lands, tingle in all ears, touch all 
hearts, and in all circumstances are remembered 
and come humming around us—in the hours of 
labour, in the intervals of business, in trouble, 
and sorrow, and sickness, and on the bed of death 
itself; who enjoy, in fact, a kind of omnipresence 
—whose thoughts have over us the threefold 
grasp of beauty, language, and music —and to 
whom at times “all power is given” in the “dread- 
ful trance” of their genius, to move our beings to 
their foundations, and to make us better or worse, 
lower or higher men, according to their pleasure 
Yet true it is, and pitiful as true, that these 
“makers”—themselves made of the finest clay— 


have often been “marred,” and that the history of 


poets is one of the saddest and most humbling 
in the records of the world—sad and humbling 
especially because the poet is ever seen side-by-side 


with his own ideal, that graven image of himself 


he has set up with his own hands, and his failure or 
fall are judged accordingly. There is considerable 
truth in the remark made by poor Cowper. He 
says in his correspondence: “I have lately 
finished eight volumes of Johnson’s Lives of thi 
Poets; in all that number I observe but one man 
whose mind seems to have had the slightest tinc- 
ture of religion, and he was hardly in his senses. 
His name was Collins. But from the lives of all 
the rest there is but one inference to be drawn: 


that poets are a very worthless, wicked set of 


people.” This is certainly too harsh, since these 
lives include the names of Addison, Watts, Young, 
and Milton; but it contains a portion of truth. 
Poets, as a tribe, have been rather a worthless, 
wicked set of people; and certainly Edgar Poe, 
instead of being an exception, was probably the 
most worthless and wicked of all his fraternity, 
And yet we must say, in justice, that the 
very greatest poets have been good as well as 
great. Shakspere—judging him by his class 


a respectable member of society, as well as a 


warm-hearted and generous man. Dante and 
Milton we need only name. And these are “the 
| first three” in the poetic army. Wordsworth, 


Pol- 


Young, Cowper, Southey, Bowles, Crabbe, 


and age—was undoubtedly, to say the least, | 





lok, are inferior but still great names, and they 


were all, in different measures, good men. And 
of late years, indeed, the instances of depraved 
genius have become rarer and rarer: so much so 
that we are disposed to trace a portion of Poe’s 
renown to the fact that he stood forth an excep- 
tion so gross, glaring, and defiant, to what was 
fast becoming a general rule. 

In character he was certainly one of the 
strangest anomalies in the history of mankind. 
Many men as dissipated as he have had warm 
hearts, honourable feelings, and have been loved 
and pitied by all. Many, in every other respect 
worthless, have had some one or two redeeming 
points; and the combination of “one virtue and 
a thousand crimes” has not been uncommon. 
Others have the excuse of partial derangement 
for errors otherwise monstrous and unpardonable. 
But none of these pleas can be made for Poe. 
He was no more a gentleman than he was a 
saint. (His heart was as rotten as his conduct 
was infamous. He knew not what the terms 
honour and honourable meant. He had abso- 
lutely no virtue or good quality, unless you call 
remorse a virtue and despair a grace. Some 
have called him mad; but we confess we see no 
evidence of this in his history. He showed 
himself, in many instances, a cool, calculating, 
deliberate blackguard.) He was never mad, ex- 
cept when in delirium tremens. His intellect 
at all other times was of the clearest, sharpest, 
and most decisive kind. A large heart has often 
beat in the bosom of a debauchee; but (Poe had 
not one spark of genuine tenderness, unless it 
were for his wife, whose heart, nevertheless, and 
constitution, he broke—hurrying her to a prema- 
ture grave, that he might write Annabel Lee and 
The Raven!) His conduct to his patron, and to 
the lady mentioned in his memoirs, whom he 
threatened to cover with infamy if she did not 
lend him money, was purely diabolical. (He was, 
in short, a combination, in almost equal propor- 
tions, of the fiend, the brute, and the genius. 
One might call him one of the Gadarene swine, 
filled with a devil, and hurrying down a steep 
place to perish in the waves; but none could 
deny that—to use an expression applied first to 
a celebrated female author of the day—he was a 
** swine of genius.” ‘ 

He has been compared to Swift, to Burns, to 
Sheridan, to De Quincey, and to Hazlitt; but in 
none of these cases does the comparison fully 
hold. Swift had probably as black crimes on his 
conscience as Poe; but Swift could feel and could 
create in others the emotion of warmest friend- 
ship, and his outward conduct was irreproach- 
able—it was otherwise with the Yankee Yahoo. 
Burns had many errors, poor fellow! but they 
were “all of the flesh, none of the spirit:” he 
was originally one of the noblest of natures; and 
during all his career nothing mean or dishonour- 
able or black-hearted was ever charged against 
him; he was an erring man—but still a man. 
Sheridan was a sad scamp, but had a kind of bon- 
hommie about him which carried off in part your 
feeling of disgust; and, although false to his 
party, he was in general true to his friends. De 
Quincey is of an order so entirely different from 
Poe that we must apologise for introducing their 
names into the same sentence—the one being a 
very amiable, and the other having been the most 
hardened and heartless of men; the only point 
of comparison in fact between them being their 
poverty. Hazlitt’s faults were deep and dark; 
but he was what Poe was not—an intensely 
honest and upright man; and he paid the penalty 
thereof in unheard-of abuse and proscription. In 
order to parallel Poe we must go back to Savage, 
and Dermody. If our readers will turn to 
the first or second volumes of the Fdinburgh 
Review, they will find an account of the last-men- 
tioned, which will remind them very much of 
Poe’s dark and discreditable history. Dermody, 
like Poe, was an habitual drunkard, licentious, 
false, treacherous, and capable of everything that 
was mean, base, and malignant; but, unlike Poe, 
his genius was not far above mediocrity. Hartley 
Coleridge, too, may recur to some as a case in 
point ; but, although he was often, according to a 
statement we heard once from Christopher North, 
“dead drunk at ten o’clock in the morning,” he 
was, both out of and in his cups, a harmless being, 
and a thorough gentleman—amiable, and. as the 
phrase goes, “no body’s enemy but his own.” 


How are we to account for this sad and mise- 
rable story? That Poe’s circumstances were pre- 
carious from the first—that he was left an orphan 

| —that without his natural protector he beeam« 
early exposed to temptation—that his life was 
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wandering and unsettled;—all this does not ex- 
plain the utter and reckless abandonment of his 
conduct, far less his systematic want of truth, 
and the dark sinistrous malice which rankled inhis 
bosom. Habitual drunkenness does indeed tend 
to harden the heart; but if Poe had possessed 
any heart originally, it might, as well as in the 


case of other dissipated men of genius, have re- | 


sisted, and only in part yielded to the induration ; 
and why did he permit himself to become the 
abject slave of the vice? The poet very pro- 
perly puts “lust hard by hate” (and hence, per- 
haps, the proverbial fierceness of the bull), and 
Poe was as licentious as he was intemperate}; but 
the question recurs, why? We are driven to one 
of two suppositions: either that his moral nature 
was more than usually depraved ab origine —that, 
as some have maintained, “ conscience was omit- 
ted” in his constitution; or that, by the unre- 
strained indulgence of his passions, he, as John 
Bunyan has it, “ tempted the devil,” and became 
the bound victim of infernal influence. In this 
age of scepticism such a theory is sure to be 
laughed at, but is not the less likely to be true. 
If ever man in modern times resembled at least a 
demoniac, “ exceeding fierce, and dwelling among 
tombs ”—possessed now by a spirit of fury, and 
now by a spirit of falsehood, and now by an 
“unclean spirit”—it was Poe, as he rushed with 
his eyes open into every excess of riot; or entered 
the house of his intended bride on the night 
before the anticipated marriage, and committed 
such outrages as to necessitate a summons of the 
police to remove the drunk and raving demon; or 
ran howling through the midnight like an evil 
spirit on his way to the Red Sea, battered by the 
rains, beaten by the winds, waving aloft his arms 
in frenzy, cursing loud and deep Man—Himself— 
God —and proclaiming that he was already 
damned, and damned for ever. In demoniac pos- 
session too, of a different kind, it was that he 
fancied the entire secret of the making of the 
universe to be revealed to him, and went about 
every where shouting“ Eureka”—a title, too, which 
he gave to the strange and splendid lecture in 
which he recorded the memorable illusion. And 
when the spirit of talk came at times mightily 
upon him—when the “witch element” seemed to 
surround him—when his brow flushed like an 
evening cloud—when his eyes glared wild light- 
ning—when his hair stood up like the locks of a 
Bacchante—when hjs chest heaved, and his voice 
rolled and swelled like subterranean thunder— 
men, admiring, fearing, and wondering, said, “‘ He 
hath a demon, yea, seven devils are entered into 
him.” His tongue was then “set on fire,” but 
set on fire of hell; and its terrific inspiration 
rayed out of every gesture and look, and spake 
in every tone. : 
“Madness!” it will be cried again; but that word 
does not fully express the nature of Poe’s excite- 
ment in these fearful hours. There was no incoher- 
ence either in his matter or in his words. There 
was, amid all the eloquence and poetry of his talk, 
a vein of piercing, searching, logical, but sinister 
thought. All his faculties were shown in the 
same lurid light, and touched by the same torch 
of the furies. All blazed emulous of each other’s 
fire. The awful soul which had entered his soul 
formed an exact counterpart to it, and the hag- 
gard “dream was one.” One is reminded of the 
words of Aird, in his immortal poem The 
Demoniac :— 
Perhaps by hopeless passions bound. 
And render’d weak, the mastery a demon o'er him found: 
Reason and duty all, all life, his being all became 
Subservient to the wild, strange lxw that overbears his frame ; 
aero the dead hours of the night, when happier childrea 
1e 
In slumbers seal'd, he journeys far the flowing rivers by 
And oft he haunts the sepulchres, where the thin shoals of 
ghosts 
Flit —e from death’s chilling dews; to their unbodied 
Os 
That churm through night their feeble plaint, he yells; at 
the red morn 
Meets the yreat armies of the winds, high o'er the moun- 
tains borne, 
Leaping against their viewless 
high, 
And hanging balanced o'er sheer steeps against the morning 
sky. 


rage, tossing his arms on 


We are tempted to add the following lines ; 
partly for their Dantesque power, and partly 
because they describe still more energetically 
than the last quotation such a tremendous pos- 
session as was Herman’s in fiction and Poe's in 
reality :— 

‘d gleam 
l’d his eye's distem- 


He rose; a smothe 
Was on his brow; with fierce motes re 
per'd beam ; 
¢ smiled, ‘twas as the lightning of a hope about to @ie 
¥ Hell's eternity; 


tT 
For ever from the furrow'd brows 


— 


| : ° 
| Like sun-warmed snakes, rose on his head a storm of golden | keen power of analysis, rather than synthetic 


hair, 
| Tangled : and thus on Miriam fell hot breathings of despair: 
“Perish the breasts that gave me milk! yea, in thy 
mould’ring heart, 
| Good thrifty roots I'll plant, to stay next time my hunger’s 
Rea-vein'd derived apples I shall eat with savage haste, 
| And see thy life-blood blushing through, and glory in the 
} taste. 
| Herman, in the poem, has a demon sent into 
| his heart, in divine sovereignty, and that he may 
| be cured by the power of Christ. But Poe had 
| Satan sustituted for soul, apparently to torment 
him before the time; and we do not see him ere 
| the end, sitting, “clothed, and in his right mind, 
| at the feet of Jesus.” He died, as he had lived, 
| a raving, cursing, self-condemned, conscious cross 
| between the fiend and the genius, believing no- 
thing, hoping nothing, loving nothing, fearing 
nothing — himself his own God and his own 
devil—a solitary wretch, who had cut off every 
bridge that connected him with the earth around 
|and the heavens above. This, however, let us 
say in his favour—he has died “ alone in his 
| iniquity;” he has never, save by his example 
(so far as we know his works), sought to shake 
faith, or sap morality. His writings may be 
| morbid, but they are pure; and, if his life was 
bad, has he not left it as a legacy to moral 
anatomists, who have met and wondered over it, 
although they have given up all attempt at dis- 
| section or diagnosis, shaking the head, and 
leaving it alone in its shroud, with the solemn 
whispered warning to the world, and especially 
to its stronger and brighter spirits, ‘‘ Beware.” 

A case so strange as Poe’s compels us into new 
and more searching forms of critical, as well as of 
moral analysis. Genius has very generally been 
ascribed to him; but some will resist and deny the 
ascription—proceeding partly upon peculiar no- 
tions of what genius is, and partly from a very 

| natural reluctance to concede to a wretch so vile 
a gift so noble, and in a degree, too, so unusually 


large. Genius has often been defined as something | 


| 





inseparably connected with the genial nature. If | 


this definition be correct, Poe was not a genius 
any more than Swift, for geniality neither he nor 
his writings possessed. But if genius mean a 
| compound of imagination and inventiveness, ori- 
ginal thought, heated by passion, and accom- 
panied by power of fancy, Poe was a man of 
great genius. 
wanted all that makes genius lovely and beloved, 
at once beautiful and dear. A man of genius, 
without geniality, is a mountain, clad in snow, 
| companioned by tempests, and visited only by 
| hardy explorers who love sublime nakedness, and 
to snatch a fearful joy from gazing down black 
| precipices; a man whose genius is steeped in the 
genial nature is an Autumn landscape, suggesting 
not only images of beauty, and giving thrills of 
delight, but yielding peaceful and plenteous fruits, 
and in which the heart finds a rest and a home. 
From the one the timid, the weak, and the gentle 
retire in a terror which overpowers their admi- 
ration; but in the other the lowliest and feeblest 
find shelter and repose. Even Dante and Milton, 
owing to the excess of their intellectual and 
imaginative powers over thcir genial feelings, 


are less loved than admired, while the vast supre- | 
macy of Shakspere is due not merely to his | 
universal genius, but to the predominance of | 


geniality and heart in all his writings. You can 
envy and even hate Dante and Milton—and had 
Shakspeare only written his loftier tragedies, you 
might have hated and envied him too; but who | 
can entertain any such feelings for the author of ; 
the Comedy of Errors and Twelfth Night, the | 
creator of Falstaff, Dogberry, and Verres? If | 
Genius be the sun, geniality is the atmosphere | 
through which alone his beams can penetrate 


| with power or be seen with pleasure. 


| stories of Defoe, and of tales as weird and won- | 
| you feel truth to be stranger far than fiction. 


Poe is distinguished by many styles and many 
manners. He is the author of fictions, as matter- | 
of-fact in their construction and language as the | 


derful as those of Hoffman—of amatory strains 
trembling, if not with heart, with passion, and 
suffused with the purple glow of love—and of 
poems, dirges either in form or in spirit, into 
which the genius. of desolation has shed its 
dreariest essence—of verses, gay with apparent, 
but shallow joy, and of others dark with a misery 
which reminds us of the helpless, hopeless, in- 
finite misery which sometimes visits the soul in 
dreams. But, amid all this diversity of tone and 
of subject, the leading qualities of his mind are 
obvious. These consist of strong imagination— 
an imagination, however, more fertile in inci- 





| dents, forms, and characters, than in images; 


In wanting geniality, however, he | 


| appearance of the narrator. 





| 
{ 
j 
} 


genius; immense inventiveness; hot passions, 
cooled down by the presence of art, till they re- 
semble sculptured flame, or “lightning in the hand 
of a painted Jupiter;” knowledge rather récherché 
and varied than strict, accurate, or profound ; and 
an unlimited command of words, phrases, musical 
combinations of sound, and all the other mate- 
rials of an intellectual workman. ‘The direction 
of these powers was controlled principally by his 
habits and circumstances. These made him 
morbid ; and his writings have all a certain mor- 
bidity about them. You say at once, cool and 
clear as most of them are, these are not the pro- 
ductions of a healthy or happy man. But surely 
never was there such a calm despair—such a fiery 
torment so cased in ice! When you compare the 
writings with the known facts of the author’s his- 
tory, they appear to be so like, and so unlike, his 
character. You seem looking at an inverted image. 
You have the features, but they are discovered at 
an unexpected angle. You see traces of the misery 
of a confirmed debauchee, but none of his dis- 
connected ravings, or of the partial imbecility 
which often falls upon his powers. There is a 
strict, almost logical, method in his wildest pro- 
ductions. He tells us himself that he wrote 
The Raven as coolly as ifhe had been working out 
a mathematical problem. His frenzy is a con- 
scious one—he feels his own pulse when it is at 
the wildest, and looks at his foaming lips in the 
looking-glass. You are reminded of the figure 
of Mephistopheles in Retzsch’s illustrations of 
Faust, sitting on the infernal steed, which is 
moving at the pace of the whirlwind, with the 
calm of perfect indifference. 

Poe was led by a singular attraction to all 
dark, dreadful, and disgusting objects and 
thoughts—mahlstroms, mysteries, murders, mum- 
mies, premature burials, excursions to the moon, 
solitary mansions surrounded by mist and 
weighed down by mysterious dooms, lonely tarns, 
trembling to the winds of autumn and begirt by 
the shivering ghosts of woods. ‘These are the 
materials which his wild imagination loves to 
work with, and out of them to weave the most 
fantastic and dismal of worlds. Yet  there’s 
“magic in the web.” You often revolt at his 
subjects; but no sooner does he enter on them, 
than your attention is riveted, you lend him your 
ears—nay, that is a feeble word, you surrender 
your whole being to him for a season, although 
it be as you succumb, body and soul, to the 
dominion of a nightmare. What greatly increases 
the effect, as in Gulliver’s Travels, is the circum- 
stantiality with which he recounts the most 
amazing and incredible things. His tales, too, 
are generally cast into the autobiographical form, 
which adds much to their living vraisemblance 
and vivid power. It is Coleridge’s ‘Old Mariner” 
over again. Strange, wild, terrible, is the tale he 
has to tell; haggard, woe-begone, unearthly, is the 
Every one at first, 
like the wedding guest, is disposed to shrink and 
beat his breast; but he holds you with his glitter- 
ing eye, he forces you to follow him into his own 
enchanted region,—and once there, you forget 
everything, your home, your friends, your creed, 
your very personal identity, and become swallowed 
up like a straw in the mahlstrom of his story, 
and forget to breathe till it is ended, and the 
mysterious tale-teller is gone. And during all 
the wild and whirling narrative, the same chilly 
glitter has continued to shine in his eye, his blood 
has never warmed, and he has never exalted his 
voice above a thrilling whisper. 

(Poe’s power may perhaps be said to be divi- 
sible into two parts—first, that of adding an 
air of circumstantial verity to incredibilities; 


|and secondly, that of throwing a weird lustre 


upon commonplace events, He tells fiction so 
minutely and with such apparent simplicity and 
sincerity, that you almost believe it true; and he 
so combines and so recounts such incidents as 
you meet with every day in the newspapers that 


Look, as a specimen of the first, to his Descent 
into the Mahlstrom, and to his Hans Pfaal’s 
Journey to the Moon. Both are impossible; the 
former as much so as the latter; but he tells them 
with such Dante-like directness, and such 
Defoe-like minuteness, holding his watch and 
marking, as it were, every second in the progress 
of each stupendous lie—that you rub your eyes 
at the close, and ask the question, Might not all 
this actually have occurred? And then turn to 
the Murders in the Rue St. Morgue, or to the 
Mystery of Marie Roget, and see how, by the 
disposition of the drapery he throws over little 
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or ordinary incidents, connected indeed with an 


extraordinary catastrophe, he lends 
The light which never was on sea or shore 

to streets of revelry and vulgar sin, and to 
streams whose sluggish waters are never dis- 
turbed save by the plash of murdered victims, or 
by the plunge of suicides desperately hurling 
their bodies to the fishes, and their souls to the 
flames of Hell. 

In one point, Poe bears a striking resemblance 
to his own illustrious countryman, Brockden 
Brown — neither resort to agency absolutely 





supernatural, in order to produce their terrific | 


effects. They despise to start a ghost from the 
grave—they look upon this as acheap and fade ex- 


pedient—they appeal to the “mightier might” of | 


the human passions, or to those strange unsolved 
phenomena in the hnman mind, which the terms 
mesmerism and somnambulism serve rather to 
disguise than to discover, and sweat out from their 
native soil superstitions far more powerful than 
those of the past. Once only does Poe approach 
the brink of the purely preternatural—it is in 
that dreary tale, the “Fall of the House of 
Usher;” and yet nothing so discovers the mastery 
of the writer as the manner in which he avoids, 
while nearing the gulf. There is really nothing 
after all in the strange incidents of that story, 
but what natural principles can explain. But 
Poe so arranges and adjusts the singular ciraum- 
stances to each other, and weaves around them 
such an artful mist, that they produce a most un- 
earthly effect. He separates the feeling of super- 
natural fear from the consciousness of super- 
natural agency, and gives you it entire, “lifting 
the skin froin the scalp to the ancles.” Perhaps 





| ih aa a ae 
| world in itself; it rises in your sky suddenly as a 


| cloud, like a man’s hand in the heaven of 
| Palestine, and covers all the horizon with the 
| blackness of darkness. As usual in his writ- 
lings, it is but a common event idealised; 
| there is nothing supernatural or even extra- 
ordinary in the incident recounted ; but the 
| reiteration of the one dreary word ‘“ nevermore;” 


yore upon the bust of Pallas; the manner in 
| which the fowl with its fiery eyes becomes the 
evil conscience or memory of the lonely widower; 
and the management of the time, the season, and 
the circumstances —all unite in making the 


words of his, where “'The ground burns frore, 
and cold performs the effect of fire.” 

We must now close our sketch of Poe; and 
we do so with feelings of wonder, pity, and awful 
sorrow, tempted to look up to heaven, and to cry, 
“Lord, why didst thou make this man in vain ?” 


| Yet perhaps there was even in him some latent 


the effect produced by seating the solemn bird of | 


taven in its flesh and blood a far more terrific | 
apparition than ever from the shades made night | 
| nigh putrid dust of Edgar Poe. 


hideous, while “revisiting the glimpses of the 


| 
| moon.” The poem belongs to a singular class of 


poetic uniques, each of which is itself enough to 
make a reputation, such as Coleridge’s Rime of 
the Anciente Marinere or Christabel, and Aird’s 
Devil's Dream upon Mount Acksbeck—poems in 
which some one new and generally dark idea is 
wrought out into a whole so strikingly complete 
and self-contained as to resemble creation, and in 
which thought, imagery, language, and music 
combine to produce a similar effect, and are made 
to chime together like bells. What entirety of 
effect, for instance, is produced in the Devil's 
Dream by the unearthly theme, the strange title, 
the austere and terrible figures, the large rugged 
volume of verse, and the knotty and contorted lan- 


tion of the tale he tells! So Poe’s Raven has 


some may think that he has fairly crossed the | the unity of a tree blasted, trunk, and twigs, and 
line in that dialogue between Charmian and | Toot, by a flash of lightning. Never did melan- 


Iras, describing the conflagration of the world. 
But, even there, how admirably does he produce a 
certain feeling of probability by the management 
of the natural causes which he brings in to pro- 
duce the catastrophe. He burns his old witch- 
mother the earth, scientifically! We must add 
that the above is the only respect in which Poe 
resembles Brown. Brown was a virtuous and 
amiable man, and his works, although darkened 
by unsettled religious views, breathe a fine spirit 
of humanity. Poe wonders at, and hates man— 
Browne wonders at, but at the same time pities, 
loves, and hopes in him. Brown mingled among 
men like a bewildered angel—Poe like a prying 
fiend. 

We have already alluded to the singular power 
of analysis possessed by this strange being. This 
is chiefly conspicuous in those tales of his which 
turn upon circumstantial evidence. (No lawyer 
or judge has ever equalled Poe in the power he 
manifests of sifting evidence—of balancing pro- 
babilities—of finding the mu/tum of a large legal 
case in the parvum of some minute and well-nigh 
invisible point—and in constructing the real 
story out of a hundred dubious and conflicting 
incidents,) What scales he carries with him ! 
how fine and tremulous with essential justice! 
And with what a microscopic eye he watches 
every foot-print! Letters thrown loose on the 
mantel-piece, bell-ropes, branches of trees, hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. become to him instinct with 
meaning, and point with silent finger to crime 
and to punishment. {And to think of this subtle 
algebraic power, combined with such a strong 
ideality, and with such an utterly corrupted 
moral nature! It is as though Chatterton had 
become a Bow-street officer.) Surely none of the 
hybrids which geology has dug out of the graves 
of Chaos, and exhibited to our shuddering view, 
is half so strange a compound as was Edgar Poe. 
We have hitherto scarcely glanced at his poetry. 
It, although lying in a very short compass, is of 
various merit : it is an abridgment of the man 
in his strength and weakness. Its chief dis- 
tinction, as a whole, from his prose, is its pe- 
cular music. That, like all his powers, is 
fitful, changeful, varying; but not more so than 
to show the ever-varying moods of his mind, 
acting on a peculiar and indefinite theory of 
sound. The alpha and omega of that theory 
may be condensed in the word “ reiteration.” 
He knows the effect which can be produced by 
Tinging changes on particular words. The 
strength of all his strains consequently lies in 
their chorus, or “oure turn,” as we call it in 
Scotland. We do not think that he could have 
succeeded in sustaining the harmonies or keeping 
up the interest of a large poem. But his short 
flights are exceedingly beautiful, and some of 
his poems are miracles of melody. All our 


readers are familiar with the Raven; it is a dark 


| choly more thoroughly ‘“‘mark for its own” any | 


| 


| ghosts, and shivering above the hearth ! 





| 
| 
| 








l 


poem than this. Allis in intense keeping. Short 


| as the poem is, it has a beginning, middle, and 


end. Its commencement how abrupt and stri- 
king—the time a December midnight—the poet 


in helpless fixity, but with no profit or pleasure, 
over a black-letter volume; the fire half expired; 
and the dying embers haunted by their own 
The 
middle is attained when the raven mounts the 
bust of Pallas, and is fascinating the solitary 
wretch by his black glittering plumage, and his 
measured, melancholy croak. And the end closes 
as with the wings of night over the sorrow of the 
unfortunate, and these dark words conclude the 
tale :— 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 

the floor, 

Shall be lifted Never more. 

You feel as if the poem might have been penned 
by the finger of one of the damned. 
has fallen below the suicide point ; death opens 


up no hope for him; his quarrel is not with /ife | 


on earth—it is with being anywhere. 


Its author | 


| poet. 


spark of goodness, which may even now be 
developing itself under a kindlier sky. If man, 
even at his best estate, be altogether vanity, at 
his worst he cannot be much more. He has gone 
far away from the misty mid-region of Weir; his 
dreams of cosmogonies, &c. have been tested by the 
searching light of Eternity’s truth; his errors have 
received the reward that was meet; and we can- 
not but say, ere we close, peace even to the well- 


APOLLODORUS. 





THE LATE DAVID VEDDER. 
A nuMBER of the Scotch poets have recently 
been dropping down. First, some years ago, 
Robert Gilfillan, the sweet singer of “ Why did 
I leave my Hame,” expired ina moment. Then, 
more recently, Thomas Smibert has gone, an 
amiable, honest man, and a very respectable 
And now David Vedder, the robust, 
strong-minded Orcadian bard, has been added 
to the “silent people” of the grave. Let us 


| throw a frail garland on his tomb—let us add 
| a small but true stone to his “ cairn.” 


guage; and in the Rime of the Arciente Marinere by | 
the ghastly form of the nrarrator—the wild | 
rhythm, the new mythology, and the exotic dic- | 


David Vedder, the author of Orcadian Sketches, 
was born in the parish of Deerness, Orkney, in 
the year 1790. Ilis father was what is called in 
these remote islands a small /aird. The Ved- 
ders were originally, we believe, descended from 
a Dutch family. David received his education 
at the parish school, but was still more indebted 





| to his mother, who, like all the mothers of men 


of genius, was a very remarkable and superior 


person. She is said to have instilled into him, 


A ae = | at one and the same time, the love of poetry and 
a solitary man, sitting “ weak and weary,” poring | 


| nature. 


The same shadow of unutterable woe rests | 


upon several of his smaller poems, and the effect 
is greatly enhanced by their gay and song-like 
rhythm. ‘That madness or misery which sings out 
its terror or grief, is always the most desperate. 
It is like a burden of hell set to an air of heaven. 
“Ulalume” might have been written by Cole- 
ridge during the sad middle portion of his life. 
There is a sense of dreariness and desolation as of 
the last of earth’s Autumns, which we find no 
where else in such perfection. What a picture 
these words convey to the imagination :— 

The skies they were ashen and sober ; 

The leaves they were crisped and sere 

The leaves they were withering and sere, 

It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immemorial year. 

It was hard by the dim lakeof Auter, 

In the misty mid-region of Weir— 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

These to many will appear only words; but 

what wondrous words. What a spell they wield, 
—what a withered unity there is in them! 


| latterly to Leith. 


| for his talents and worth in that city. H« 
| prominent member while there of thi 


the fear of God; and these continued to the end 
the master-principles and ruling passions of his 
At twelve he had the misfortune to be 
About this time he was smit 
with a passion for the sea. That great roug't 
element, perpetually dashing and moaning 
around the stormy capes and precipitous chffs 
of those lonely isles— 


left an orphan. 


Placcd far amid the melancholy main, 


exerted a powerful attraction on his enthusiastic 
mind. The result was that he went to sea as a 
cabin-bey. He had the usual difficulties and hard- 
ships of his calling to surmount; but he struggled 
bravely against them, and was rewarded with 
victory. By the time he was eighteen he was the 
mate of the vessel; and when twenty, he became 
the commander of a vessel himself, and made a 
number of voyages to Greenland. He subsequently 
entered the revenue service as first officer of an 
armed cruiser, then under the orders the 
Admiralty. He left this branch of the service 
about the year 1820, and accepted of a land situa- 
tion as tide surveyor of customs at Montrose. 
He was afterwards removed to a similar situa- 
tion in Kirkcaldy, and thence to Dundee, and 
. About two years ago he re- 
tired from the service. 

We happen to know something of his history 
in Dundee. He was much respected and admired 
was a 


United 


of 


| Presbyterian Church, Schoolwynd, which is at 


| varied knowledge, 


Like | 


a wasted haggard face, they have no bloom or | 


but what a tale they tell! Weir— 
They exist not, except 
for the 


beauty ; 
Auber—where are they? 
in the writer’s imagination, and in yours; 


present under the pastoral charge of the Rev. G 
Gilfillan, author of Galleries of Portraits, &c. It 
was then under the ministry of the late Rev. 
George Donaldson, who is said to have been a 
man of very extraordinary powers, of vast and 
of the gentlest and most 
amiable disposition, and of an _ eloquence 
which produced overwhelming effect; but whose 
incessant labours and impetuous temperament 
hurried him to his grave at the early age of 
forty, and who has left nothing behind him to 


| substantiate the unanimous and enthusiastic ver- 


| instant they are uttered a misty picture, with | 


a tarn, dark as a murderer’s eye, below, and the | 


thin, yellow leaves of October fluttering above, 


—exponents both of a misery which scorns the | 


name of sorrow, and knows neither limit nor 


termination—is hung up in the chamber of your | 


soul for ever. What power, too, there is in the 
“ Haunted Palace,” particularly in the last words, 
* They laugh, but smile no more 





!” Dante has no- } 
thing superior in all those chilly yet fervent / men. 


dict of those who knew him. With Donaldson 
Vedder became intimate, and was wont t 
of him with great respect, sympathy, and sorrow. 

He began to write when he was twenty-one, 
and at that time his first poem appeared in one 
of the magazines. He continued to contribute 
largely to the periodicals of the day; but issued 
no separate work till 1826, when Blackwood 
published his Covenanter’s Communion—a glowing 
and highly-poetical celebration of those heroic 
About the year 1829 he became the main 


speak 
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instrument of founding the Edinburgh Literary 
Gazette—a weekly periodical, started in oppo- 
sition to the Edinburgh Literary Journal, which 
was conducted by Henry Glassford Bell. Dr. 
Crichton became its editor; De Quincey, Delta, 
and many other eminent persons, contributed to 
it. But, although admitted on all hands to be 
able, it did not command success, and in a year 
or two came to a stand-still. 

Mr. Vedder’s next literary undertaking was 
Orcadian Sketches. This interesting volume was 
published by Tait, and contained, faintly dis- 
guised, many incidents in the author’s own life. 
It was generally and justly admired. He 
next published a life of Sir Walter Scott, 
which ‘had a very large sale. In 1841 ap- 
peared a volume of ballads and lyrics. He con- 
tributed, too, many small pieces to George 
Thomson’s Collection of Scottish Songs, to Blackie’s 
collection, and to the far-famed 
A great part of the letterpress to Geikie’s etch- 
ings is also from his pen. In 1848 appeared his 
Lays and Lithographs; and in 1852 his Reynard 
the Fox—the most popular of all his works. We 


met David Vedder first in the year 1845, and | 


continued to see him occasionally from that to 
1849, since which time we have never happened 
tomeet. He struck us at once as a strong- 
minded, clear-headed, and warm-hearted man, 


ENG 


THE ARTS. 


Illustrations of Ancient Art, selected Jrom Objects dis- 
covered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. By the Rev. 
E. Trouvorg, F.S.A. London: G. Bell. 

Pais beautiful work of Mr. Trollope’s is intended, as 
his preface tells us, “‘to spread a little more widely 
the knowledge of some of the choicest specimens of 
ancient art.” And very admirably it is calculated to 
accomplish this intention, for its beautifully executed 
plates, and the style of its paper and typography, and 
blue and gold binding, make it a very attractive 
book—a drawing-room book of archeology, that will 
be looked into by many eyes which are repelled by 
the formidable aspect of large learned-looking anti- 
quarian tomes. 

And the e} which thus oceasionally glance 
through these plates, will become accustomed to that 
application of the forms of high art to articles of 
domestic utility which distinguishes the works of 
imperial Rome, and which we are endeavouring to 
introduce into our English manufactures. The edu- 
cation of the patronising public is quite as much 
needed as the art-education of the artificer ; and such 
books as this of Mr. Trollope’s are calculated to effect 
for the customer what Schools of Design will effect 
for the manufacturer. 

But, besides affording specimens of Roman art- 
manufacture, these plates of classitied objects ot 
antiquity, together with the well-selected notes by 
which they are elucidated, form a very excellent 
manual, from which may be gathered, in an easy and 
agreeable way, no inconsiderable amount of general 
information on the subject of Roman archeology. 

We should, however, be doing much injustice to 
the work, if we were to leave an impression upon the 
minds of our readers that it is a mere drawing-room 
book, adapted only for superficial dilettanti; on the 
contrary, it contains much which will be valuable 
to the antiquarian student of sterner mould; some of 
the subjects, here so beautifully engraved, are only to 
be found in various rare and costly works, which are 
beyond the reach of most people; some are original 
drawings of objects hitherto unpublished ; and it will 
be no slight assistance to many archeological students 
to have this series of well-selected and classified 
examples, which will supply to them in some measure 
the absence of a museum and a large library of costly 
works. The two beautiful coloured plates of the 
“ Auldjo Vase,” and the “ Naples Vase,”—blue glass 
vases with white relievo ornaments, after the style of 
the Portland Vase, are especially valuable both to the 
art-student and to the antiquary ; the former most 
interesting object is, we believe, here published for the 
first time. 


eyes 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


1. The Principles of Education. 
London : Longman and Co. 
2. Social and Political Morality. 


By Hvuco Rep. 


By WitiraM 
Lovett. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
Two Prize Essays on Juvenile De linquency. By 
Micaian Hirt, Esq., and C. F. Cornwatxis. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 

TuReE books, entitled as above, are before us. 


Whistle Binkie. | 


with common sense quite commensurate with his | 
His appearance was rather that of a sea- | 
He was tall, rotund, red- | 


genius. 
captain than a poet. 
faced, but with a world of sagacity in his rugged 
features, and of warmth in his big heart. His 


conversation was rugged and racy—that of one | 


who had mingled much with men, as well as faced 
many a north-easter, and had many a hairsbreadth 
escape upon the waters. It was delightful to 
find him, even when a sexagenarian, possessing 
sympathies generous 
fresh. 
Burns, Campbell, and Scott. 


so 


He had had exten- 


sive correspondence with some of the most emi- | 


nent of his contemporaries, and we remember 
him showing us with much lawful pride an 


autograph letter to him, from the author of The | 
Pleasures of Hope, warmly commending some of | 
Better still, he had a deep vein of | 
Apollo- | 


his poems. 
unobtrusive piety in his composition. 
dorus and he were of the same religious denomi- 
nation, and mutual recollections of country tent- 


preachings, and early religious impressions, made | 
up no small share of our conversations in our 


few interviews. His death-bed we have been 
assured was peculiarly edifying. He became, 
during his somewhat lengthened illness, a very 
child in simplicity and profound submission to 
the will of his Heavenly Father. 


LISH 


They all bear more or less on the same subject ; 
and that subject is—Education. The character 
of the two first is similar, even to identity. ‘The 
broad and salient points of modern institutional 
eclecticism are, in both, treated with clearness 
and precision. Mr. Reed confines himself to a 
narrower sphere than Mr. Lovett, and aims only 
at the production of a useful manual for the 
schoolmaster and tutor. We think he has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt ; and that he has given us 
here such a work as we have just described. His 
views are liberal, and his suggestions sensible. 
He comes forward as another stout exponent of 
the deficiencies and absurdities of the purely 
classical and mathematical system of education. 
He reasserts, among other undeniable proposi- 
tions, the cruelty and folly of educating our com- 
mercial classes according to such a system. If, 
as in the majority of cases, education ends at fif- 
teen, shall we send our half-fledged goslings into 
counting-houses and offices, stocked merely with 
their miserable crudities of second Latin readers 
and first Greek ? Shall we not rather throw 
Latin and Greek, in all such cases, like physic, 
to the dogs ; and dismiss our children to the 
world’s business good arithmeticians, respectable 
French scholars, and somewhat versed in those 
physical sciences which are becoming every day 
of more paramount importance? Sons of rich 
men, who look forward to college and the uni- 


versities, and whose education can be protracted | 
| evidently his ideal; and, quite consistently, he 


up to twenty-one or twenty-two, may reasonably, 
perhaps, work their way into and through the 
mysteries of two beautiful dead languages. 
shall John Stubbs, 
truly to get his own living by double entry, be 
brought up like his class-fellow Algernon Stokes, 


whose parents have been kind enough to save | 
him the trouble of making a fortune by leaving | 
Under the present system | 


him one ready made? 
John, who is perhaps the sharper fellow of the 
two, finds himself sent for home one day, just as 
he was really beginning to get a little insight into 
the Cesar and Xenophon, towards the decent 
comprehension of which all his young faculties 
had been exclusively directed during the last ten 
years. John thinks it a little hard, and perhaps 
even sighs: but he is a good and sensible boy, 
and resigns himself to his fate. One week from 


that date the Cesar and Xenophon are shelved | 
for ever: in a few years even the construction of | 
their simplest sentences has vanished from his 


memory. He recollects perhaps a word or two; 
perhaps even an easy phrase; but, for the rest, 
he has nothing to show for that misplaced labour 
of ten years. But he goes to work like a man at 
his new pursuits. Double entry is mastered and 
daily applied to his profit; but how much more 
he would do if he had only fair German and French 
for common emergencies—if he knew something 
about the structure of this earth, and its myriad- 
minded sciences. Algernon, in the mean time, 


and enthusiasm 60 | 
He was never weary speaking about | 


But | 
who is to learn to labour | 


| functions of a royal executive. 


As a Poet and Prose-writer his powers were of 
no ordinary kind. He added to strong untrained 
sense much fancy and humour. If nota “ Maker” 
in the full extent of that name, he had unques- 
tionably a true natural vein. Dr. Chalmers used 
absolutely to electrify his class-room by reading 
those lines of Vedder’s entitled “ All Nature 
worships there;’ and many parts of his Cove- 
nanter’s Communion and his Orcadian Sketches 
display similar power and truth of genius. 
Although in a great degree self-taught, he 
managed not only to acquire an excellent English 
style, but an extensive knowledge of foreign 
tongues; and his translations from the German 
are understood to be exceedingly faithful and 
spirited. 

David Vedder, farewell! We _ shall miss 
hereafter for evermore thy burly form, thy 
rugged kindly face, thy hearty salute, thy warm 
grasp of the hand we were wont to see and feel, 
when stepping ashore on the Newhaven pier ! 


| Thou art gone elsewhere, and we trust art em- 


ployed in the exercises of a loftier worship than 
Nature’s. But we shall never forget thy kindness 
to us personally, nor the many excellencies and 
virtues of thy manly and Christian character, 
any more than the pleasing hours we have enjoyed 
in perusing thy vigorous and true-hearted poetry! 
APOLLODORUS. 


LITERATURE. 


goes on to high colleges and even universities, 
and comes away not much better acquainted than 
poor John with the topics we have just mentioned 
—but a decent dab at Latin versification, and 
able to construe tolerably a Greek play or two. 
Poor John, and even poor Algernon! Each has 
been victimised very considerably by existing 
institutions; but John’s case is generally the 
worst; for knowledge of a marketable kind is 
money to him, and he wants money. Algernon 
can afford to act the literary dilettante. 

Such is one of the main evils of our present 
system; and Mr. Reid states it, not as a novel 
remark, but as an obvious truth, which however 
has hitherto had little practical efficacy. 

We turn now to Mr. Lovett’s book. It is, as 
we have intimated, of a similar but wider flight. 
He, too, wants education; but of a community, 
and not merely of a sect. For this purpose he 
goes back to first principles, and considers man 
in all his various relations as individual—as 
member of a family—as member of society—and, 
finally, as member of a state. It is not to be 
supposed that at this time of day anything very 
new can be said on any one of these subjects; 
but if it can, we cannot conscientiously congratu- 


| late Mr. Lovett on having said it. His remarksare, 


on the whole, sensible and sound; but then they 
are also obvious and commonplace. Sparks like- 
wise of republican sentiment scintillate through- 
out. The constitution of the United States is 


advocates the cause of numerical suffrage, vote 
by ballot, and paid representatives. Nay, we are 
even given a hint that, for state purposes, a state 
seal would discharge, amply well, the expensive 
If Mr. Lovett, 
however, has a grave fault—and we fear he has 
—it is that of being prosy. We cannot blame, 
but we cannot help yawning over many a good 
old time-honoured maxim, served up here, not 
in the newest of dresses, and which we are 
seemingly expected to receive as a grand and 
cardinal discovery in ethics. The sophist who 
wrote the essay in praise of Hercules was asked, 
fairly enough, why he took such trouble to exalt 
one whom nobody ever thought of disparaging. 


| So Mr. Lovett appears to have taken rather 


superfluous trouble to inform us that man is a 
mixed combination of physical, moral, and mental 
powers—that he ought to work and have what 
he makes by his work—that he ought not to do 
any such naughty things as to steal, or get drunk, 
or tell lies, or use bad words, or quarrel and 
fight; but that he ought to be true and just in all 
his dealings, and hurt nobody by word or deed. 
All this, and a great deal more of the same 
kind, is very proper and very true. But then we 
have heard it something more than once before; 
and if we ought to hear it again—and we cannot 
hear it too often—it seems a reasonable concession 
to human impatience, that this infinitely more 
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than twice-told tale should be garnished with some | 


novelties of language, and even thought. Besides, 
common as these topics are, they are, like all 
other moral topics, inexhaustible. Their phases 
are infinite; but their primary elements are the 
self-evident propositions of the most untaught 
savages. They are seized and are teachable by 
the plainest apprehensions, if, indeed, they require 
to be taught. But the greatness of great minds 
shows itself most and best in its power of throw- 
ing charm and forcible beauty round the tritest 
subjects and the most familiar ideas. Tried by 
this standard, Mr. Lovett will be found wanting 


much; but he must still retain his merit of | 


writing sense sensibly. 
The third book before us is the most interesting 
and important of the three. It treats of a subject, 


compared with which every other sinks into | 
practical insignificance. For the question here is, | 


not what kind of education a large and formi- 


dable portion of our population shall have, but | 


whether it shall have any at all. Refuse of the 
worst dens, of the worst streets—avrsySoves of the 
gutter and sewer—no less than 10,000 street- 
children, in spite of missionaries and ragged- 
schools, still wander untaught, uncared for, 
through this large city. This number is said to 
be annually increasing. 
most wretched, most like the brute, least like the 
germ of the Christian citizen, is here developed 
in precocious maturity. The adult members of 
this class are represented by 30,000 coster- 
mongers, who are all that ignorance and the 
most unrestrained vices can make them. 


Yet it would be unjust and untrue to allow it | 


to be supposed that nothing has been done to 
check this frightful evil. The London City Mis- 
sion has done much; the Ragged-schools have 
effected wonders, and proved, beyond the possi- 
bility of confutation, that the malady is quite 
curable. The rate of increase has been greatly 
lessened during the last few years; but the 
numerical increase is, as we have stated, still 


advancing. They manage these things better in 
France. She has her salles d’asile and her 


Parisian nurseries. These are national institu- 
tions—a child of France is a child of the state; 
and where parents cannot or will not educate 
him, the latter insists on educating him herself. 
So it is in Austria; so it is in Prussia; and, 
above all, in moral and 


conservative England still clings to her ancient 
institutions, and prefers the punishment to the 
prevention of crime. 200,000 neglected children 
—all of whom come more or less under the de- 
scription of juvenile offenders—exist, no one 
knows exactly how, on this fair English soil. 
Picking pockets, and stealing small articles from 
small tradesmen, are their usual resource; and 
the number of those between twelve and sixteen, 
committed to prison annually for the first time 
for such offences, is estimated at from 7000 to 
8000. 

Here, then, is the evil in its general outline. 
What is the remedy—that is, the true one? 
we have had, and still have, more than one which 
grave Quarter Sessions Chairmen delight to im- 
press on the minds of Grand juries. The insulted 


majesty of the law is well and profitably vindi- | 


cated, say they, by flinging a miserable little 
wretch into that worst of moral pest-houses—a 
common gaol. There, if he remain some two, or 
four, or six months, what is the encouraging 
issue? Strange, indeed, it were, did he not be- 
come, as he always does become, twofold the 
child of Satan. 

And this, in Mr. Hill’s able and elaborate 
essay, leads us at once to the main question of 
the whole matter. Are we to regard these poor 
children—outcasts of our negligence and ill-dis- 
tributed abundance—as being in any way fit sub- 
jects of criminal punishment? We all know the 
fine distinctions drawn by our laws between the 
mens doli capax and the mens incapar. They have 
lasted long enough—too long, we think; and it is 
time they were exploded, or at least largely 
modified. For their assumptions are not borne 
out by fact; and it is matter of experience, 
capable of complete verification at any Quarter 
Sessions, that the large majority of juvenile offen- 
ders, say from seven to fourteen or fifteen, so far 
from having any moral or legal sense of the 
difference between right and wrong, require no 
little instruction to comprehend the difference 
between a plea of guilty and not guilty. It is 
true they are not wanting in cunning, and that 
they have a salutary dread of the policeman. 
But is this enough to constitute such a moral 


All that is lowest, vilest, | 


methodical Holland. | 
America has followed in the same course; but | 


For | 











sense, as, by any system of casuistry, can be made 
the basis of a legal crime? 
| both the authors of these essays assert, and as all 
thinking men admit, the time is come when, in 
the case at least of juvenile offenders, the school 
must supersede the jail. Not only religion, not 
only justice, not only humanity, but even every 
sordid principle of expediency, has learned to 
denounce the existing system as a sin and a 
blunder. It is proved that, besides making useful 
citizens, we shall actually save hundreds of 
thousands of pounds yearly by educating, instead 
of convicting, young delinquents. It will not do, 
for it will not pay, to send them into the world 
branded indelibly as felons. Nor is the problem 
of reformation any longer insoluble; on the con- 
trary, it has been completely solved, as attention 
to the data of these essays shows satisfactorily. 
We cannot recommend them too earnestly to our 
readers. Mr. Hill’s is the more elaborate and 
| statistical; Mr. Cornwallis’s the more forcible and 
| eloquent. We hold it to be an urgent moral and 

religious duty for every one, high or low, to 

become intimately acquainted with this subject 

For by its side all other art and science appear as 
| mere selfish theory and sentimentalism. 





HISTORY. 


The History of Servia and the Servian Revolution, 
with a Sketch of the Insurrection of Bosnia. By 
Leopotp Ranke. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs. ALEXANDER Kerr. To which is 
added, The Slave Provinces of Turkey. Chiefly 
from the French of Cyprizy Rosert. London: 
Bohn. 1853. 

Tue importance of the Slavonian question in 
reference to Turkey may be estimated by asingle 
glance at the numbers of the population. The 
four principal stocks inhabiting European Turkey, 
each possessing an historic nationality, are, the 
Osmanlis, the Greeks, the Roumanians of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and the Slavonians. Of 
these the Osmanlis amount to about 1,100,000; 
; the Greeks to 1,000,060; the Roumanians 
| 4,000,000 ; and the Slavonians alone to nearly 
| eight or nine millions. Half independent, and 
retaining still their primitive manners and sim- 
plicity, inspired by recollections of the past and 
legitimate hopes for the future—upon the atti- 
tude of this people, upon the ideas with which 
they are imbued, depends im great measure not 
alone the destinies of the Ottoman Empire, but 
of Europe and of the world. 

The great Slavonian family includes no less, 
|} at the lowest computation, than 70,000,000 of 
men—100,000,000 according to the statement of 
some writers. The present country of the Mus- 
covites, Poland as it existed before the year 1772, a 
considerable part of Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, 
Servia, the centre of the Prussian monarchy, 
Slavonia, Illyria, and Dalmatia, constitute the 
territory of the ancient Slavonians; the Elbe, the 
Gulf of Venice, the Save, the Danube, the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, the rivers and mountains of 
Oural, the Frozen Sea, and the Baltic, inclose its 
wide extent. Mountain-chains or the direction 
ef stupendous rivers formed natural barriers of 
separation between the inhabitants of this land, 
and operated as physical causes to prevent their 
union as one people. Notwithstanding the simi- 
larity, almost the identity of their institutions, 
the writers of Greece, Rome, and Germany 
record with astonishment their tendency to form 
independent societies, frequently engaged in hos- 
tilities against each other. 

The Slavonians of Bohemia, Poland, and 
Kiiow laid early the foundations of their national 
existence; but on the southern side of the Car- 
pathian chain, age after age glided by and wit- 
nessed no movement of life amongst the slumber- 
ing people. In the fourteenth century the Ser- 
vians made their first noble effort—an effort, it is 
true, they could not long sustain. Assailed on 
every side by sanguinary conflicts of the Germans, 
the Magyars, and the Osmanlis, the history of 
the Slavonian people is one long detail of sacri- 
fices nobly endured, of heroism and devotedness 
exercised in vain, or with results that tended 
only to consolidate the monarchy of Constanti- 
nople, the usurpations of Muscovy and of 
Vienna. 

The Slavonians of Turkey retain, with little 
modification, the character and manners of 
their ancestors ; essentially they remain what they 
were in the sixth century. Of the primitive 
Slavonians we possess only vague and uncertain 
records; and, guided by the obscure light of con- | 


The fact then is, as | 


| of Mankind,”) 


| fused and doubtful traditions, their first national 


annalist, Nestor, a monk of Kiiow, born in the 
year 1056, composed his history. But in the 
seventh century, the spectacle of a people already 
formed by their political institutions, proves 
sufficiently their prior existence and deep root in 
the past. Lethoyer was amongst the first authors 
whose labours threw light upon the early history 
of the Slavonians. Gatterer, Gebhardi, Durich, 
Anton, Linhard, Hanki, Kopitar, Dobrowski, 
Palacki, Macieiowski, and Schaffarik, created a 
Slavonian literature. Schaffarik, in his work 
Uber die Abkunft der Slaven (“On the Slavonian 
Family”), has offered many valuable obser- 
vations in elucidation of their national character. 
The first volume of the History of Poland, by 
J. B. Ostrowski, devotes several chapters to a 
summary of all that learned research has dis- 
covered in connection with the antiquities of this 
people, and a general sketch of their institutions, 
not only instructive for the facts detailed, but for 
the development of the national spirit, elaborated 
and vividly reproduced by the power of a sympa- 
thetic genius. Sienidven, a Russian, has written 
upon the Montenegrins. Herder, in his /deen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit (‘Ideas on the History 
has devoted to the Slavonians 
some admirable chapters. The eloquent words of 
Herder, first, indeed, aroused attention to the 
subject. 

“Ye nations, alas, fallen into the depths of 
slavery, but once free! Yes, once flourishing 
nations, ye will break from your long sleep, and, 
tearing asunder the shackles of tyranny, enjoy at 
length your own, your beautiful country.” 

According to the testimony of the Greek and 


| Roman writers, the ancient Slavonians recog- 


nised one God, the supreme ruler of heaven and 
earth ; idolatrous worship followed the corrup- 
tion of that primitive faith. The spirit of 
Prowe, the god of justice, was believed to be 
present at the delivery of judgment by the 
supreme pontiff and chief men who were elected 
by the people. Swatowit, the god of victories, 
was the object of worship to the western Slavo- 
nians. The adoration paid to other deities was 
local; and to this day we comprehend neither the 
religious symbols, nor the mythology of the 
Slavonians. The sustentation of eternal fire 
betrayed an Asiatic origin; they believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and in an_ invisible 
world. The mildness of the race, their poetical 
instinct and love of nature, are impressed upon 
the character of their religious rites. 

The influence of the elected pontiffs extended 
to all the social relations of life. Their judgment 
guided the legislation, and their authority was 
supreme above that of the princes and magis- 
trates nominated by the people. The inclosure 
of the spot dedicated to the gods was inviolable, 
and constituted an asylum. The pontiff held 
his breath in sign of respect whenever he entered 
the precincts rendered awful by the divine pre- 
sence, and an outrage committed in the House of 
God was punishable with death. Two universal 
festivals were observed in January and June, 
inaugurating the commencement of winter and 
summer; the whole people participated at the 
public banquets, which closed these solemnities 
with the symbol of fraternity. Fruits and ani- 
mals furnished the sacrificial offerings, and sub- 
sequently, during the fierce wars which marked 
the attempt of the Franks and Germans to im- 
pose their yoke, the blood of Christians some- 
times stained Slavonian altars; but this, and their 
early resistance to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, may be attributed to the abhorrence of 
that ‘slavery which hand-in-hand accompanied 
the approach of their first Christian invaders. 
Yet Franks and Germans agree in admiration at 
the profound religious sentiment, unfeigned 
piety, and gentle manners of the Slavonian 
people whose territory they overran. Their 
hospitality was remarkable; a stranger never 
failed to enjoy its protection, enforced even by 
the laws. For the safety of a guest the host was 
responsible, and theft, punishable under all other 
circumstances, might be committed with impu- 
nity if its motive was to supply an article of 
necessity or luxury for the entertainment. 
Fellow-countrymen did not refuse to each other 
the generosity accorded to the casual visitor, and 
it is said neither paupers nor robbers were found 


' amongst the ancient Slavonians. 


The principle of the family formed the basis of 
the Slavonic political and social institutions. A 
certain community of goods appears to have been 
the general maxim; but an equal distribution 
amongst the sons and daughters of a tamily 
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deprived of its head, proves that a law of | 
individual property was also understood; yet the 
family tie was never utterly broken, and mem- 
bers who had left the community, if reduced to 
indigence, might return and claim a suit- 
able support. The father, or at his death the 
eldest of the number, administered the affairs of 
the family at home or in connection with the 
state. A humanising tenderness of feeling and 
strength of attachment grew from this close bond, 
and combined to draw it closer, while, as a natu- 
ral consequence, the Slavonian women were 
treated with invariable affection and respect. 

The family was held by the district responsible 
for the conduct of its members, <A certain num- 
ber of families composed a district, which was 
governed by ancients, old men, chosen to their 
office. The political associations of the Slavonians 
were generally divided into twelve woiwodships ; 
each nominated a judge, and the twelve judges 
constituted the central government. ‘Their prin- 
cipal function was to administer justice under 
the pontiff’s superintendence. Justice being re- 
garded as the immediate emanation of the Deity, 
the judges took their seat within the sacred 
inclosure, expecting to receive the inspiration of 
God. Spiritual and temporal authority were in- 
timately blended. It is supposed they possessed 
a written code, Deshi prawadatne planki, on which - 
the laws were written. Decisions rested ordinarily 
upon the opinion of the majority, although, 
amongst the Wiley, unanimity was required for 
the enactment of a law. Probably the diberum 
veto of Poland had reference to this custom. The 
Slavonians first established the distinction be- 
tween matters of law and equity, and English 
institutions are indebted indirectly to principles 
founded on the ancient jurisprudence of the 
Slavonians. From the remotest antiquity they 
cultivated agriculture; their excellence in 
this useful art, and in rearing cattle, induced | 
Boniface and Charlemagne to settle Slavo- 
nian colonies on the banks of the Rhine as | 
instructors to the German inhabitants. The | 
Slavonic words for “honey,” “ bread,” the 
“ plough,” have passed into the German language. 
Linen was invented and manufactured by the 
Slavonians; nor did they neglect the interests of 
commerce. It was the wealth amassed by an 
intelligent and active people that first provoked | 
the cupidity and tempted the invasion of the | 
Franks and Germans; and the want of national | 
unity caused the element of weakness that de- | 
termined their subjugation. 

Ranke’s account of the Servian revolution | 
affords continual evidence of the slight change 
which the course of centuries and action of events 
have wrought amongst the Slavonic subjects of 
the Ottoman empire; and it must be remarked 
to the credit of the Osmanlis, that in no instance 
has their rule, however at times uncertain and | 
oppressive, extinguished the national spirit or 
effaced the national institutions of their con- 
quered subjects. 

The Servian state in the fourteenth century | 
was strong enough to maintain its independence 
and resist the encroachments of the declining 
Empire of the East. The establishment of the 
Osmanlis opposed to it new perils and a more | 
vigorous foe. Alliance with the Latin nations 
rendered Servia for some time able not only to 
repel, but to be formidable to the Ottoman power. 
Religious dissensions decided its fall; and the 
Servians, menaced by the too-exacting friendship 
of their Western protectors, preferred, like the un- 
fortunate Greeks, the supremacy of the Crescent 
rather than of the Latin Hat. From that period 
the history of Servia is a detail of successive 
struggles—crucl and unequal struggles on the 
part of a race that never yielded but from 
exhaustion ; and if ferocious deeds deface some- 
times the tale of terrible conflict, it is impossible 
to withhold our admiration when we reflect upon 
the sacrifices endured, and the dauntless courage | 
of these men, who fought to free their country | 
from a foreign yoke. 

In the recent history of Servia, as in the other | 
Slavonian provinces of the Porte, Russia has 
played a chief part. Yet, wherever the Ottoman 
Government, in its prudent course, has removed 
abuses, and restored or strengthened the internal 
independence of its subject states, the Czar has 
Jost his influence, and been detected in his aims. 
The Sultan, once dreaded as a master, becomes 
in turn the indispensable protector. 

The following extracts from Mrs. Kerr’s volume 
exhibit the social character of the Servian people, 
and their close adherence to the ideas and cus- 
toms of their ancestors. 





| whole vear she is termed the “ betrothed.” 





SERVIAN VILLAGES. 

The villages of Servia extend far up into the gorges 
of the mountains, into the valleys formed by rivers 
and streams, or into the depths of forests, and some- 
times, when consisting of forty or fifty houses, they 
spread over a space as extensive as that of Vienna 
and its suburbs; the dwellings being isolated, and at 
a distance one from another. Each habitation contains 
within itself an entire community; the actual house is 
a room enclosed by loam walls and covered with the 
dry bark of the lime, having the hearth in the centre. 
Around this room chambers are constructed—(clijat 
or wajat)—often fitted up with polished boards, but 
without any fire places. The house ostensibly 
belongs to the father and mother of the family; to 
whose use a separate sleeping-room is sometimes ap- 
propriated. The chambers are for the younger 
married people. All the members of the family con- 
stitute one household; they work and eat together, 
and in the winter evenings assemble around the fire; 
even when the father dies, his sons, appointing one of 
their number, the best qualified amongst them, as 
master of the house (stargeshina) remain together 
until too great an increase of the family renders a 
separation desirable. It is not unusual for one house 
to form an entire street. The household requires but 
little asststance from strangers. The men raise their 
own buildings ; construct, in their rude manner, their 
ploughs and waggons; prepare the yokes of their 
draught oxen; hoop their casks; and manufacture 
their shoes from rough leather. Their land yields 


article they find it necessary to purchase. The 
mechanics most in request by the villages are smiths, 
to make their tools. A mill belongs to several houses 
conjointly, and each house has its day for using it. 
These family households, supplying all their own 
wants and shut up within itself—a state of things 
which was continued under the Turks, because the 
taxes were chiefly levied upon the households—formed 
the basis of Servian nationality. Individual interest 
was thus merged, as it were, in that of the family. 
No one commemorated the day of the saint whose 
name he bore, nor his own birth-day; but each 
household had its tutelary saint, whose day they 
celebrated with mirth and festivity. 
MARRIAGES IN SERVIA. 

The fathers of two houses meet and settle the matter 
together, exchanging presents, which sometimes 
amount to a considerable value. Thus, by a sort of 
purchase, is so useful a member of a household as a 


| grown-up maiden surrendered by one to another. 
| The brother of the bride delivers her to the solemn 
| procession which comes to conduct her to her new 


abode; and there she is received by the séstee, a 
sister-in-law of the bridegroom. She dresses a child, 
touches with a distaff the walls which are so often to 
see her occupied with this implement, and carries 


| bread, wine, and water up to the table which it will 


become her daily duty to prepare. With these 
symbolical ceremonies she enters into the new com- 
munity. Her mouth is sealed by a piece of sugar, 
to denote that she should utter little and only what 
is good. As yet she is only a stranger, and for a 
By an 
assumption of continued bashfulness, prescribed by 
custom, she keeps apart even from her husband. In 


| the presence of others she scarcely converses with 


him, much less would a playful phrase be permitted 
from her lips. It is only when years have passed, 
and she has become the mother of grown-up children, 
that she, in reality, finds herself on an equality with 
the other members of the household. 


ABSENCE OF HEREDITARY FEUDS. 
Considering the strong feelings of blood-relation- 
ship that prevails with the Servians, it is remarkable 
that the revenge of murder is unknown, especially as 
a feeling of retaliation, common to nations of similar 
condition, is a prominent characteristic of the people 
of Montenegro, the race most nearly related to them. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, 


The community which a village formed was a very | 
-.| recommend to our readers, 


| perusal, this instructive narrative of facts and 


close one. It had the right of electing its own elders 


| and president, a ruler (Seoski-Knes), officers who en- 


joyed both confidence and authority. The Poresa 
was a common burden, and its distribution was re- 
gulated by an equitable agreement amongst the vil- 
lages themselves. As every family had its own 
tutelar saint, so also had every village; and the an- 


| . > . . ‘ . sos 
| niversary of this saint’s day was kept with religious 


solemnities. The people assembled in some large 
open space, on a height near the village, and the 
clergy consecrated water and oil; then, headed by 


| their priests, the people bearing crosses and images, 
| went in procession through the fields, and in some 
Among the | 


places from house to house. . . . . 
Servians the whole year is replete with rites, indi- 
cating the mysterious relation in which man stands 
to nature. In winter, just before Lent, the great 
festival in honour of the dead is celebrated, at 
which every one solemnises the memory of his 
departed relations and friends; and no sooner does 
Palm Sunday arrive, than the people join in com- 
memorating the renovation of life. On the preceding 
Saturday, the maidens assemble on a hill and recite 
poems on the resurrection of Lazarus; and on Sunday, 
before sun-rise, they meet at the same place, where 
they draw water, and dance their country dance, 


| the powers of nature. 








chanting a song, which relates how the water be- 
comes dull by the antlers of a stag, and bright by 
his eye. 

We have not room for the description of St. 
George’s Festival, towards the end of April; the 
Festival of the Krahze, at Whitsuntide; the 
Festival of St. John; the ceremonies at their 
prayers for rain, &c. 

PIETY OF THE SERVIANS. 

In this way the people express their dependence upon 
To this day they swear by the 
sun and the earth—‘‘ Tako mi suntya,” ‘* Tako mi semiji” 
(‘So help me sun,” “So help me earth”) are very usual 
asservations. Nevertheless, they believe, that every- 
thing proceeds immediately from God. They will rarely 
commence any sort of work but in the name of God ; 
and would deem it sinful to make a promise without 
the proviso, If God permit. Their very language 
has conformed itself to this feeling, and we may men- 
tion one very remarkable ellipsis. They do not say 
to a traveller, ‘‘ Whither are you going?” nor, 
“ Whither are you going, if it please God;” but 
simply, “If it please God,” omitting altogether the 
actual question. They have three daily prayers— 
early in the morning, before supper, and on retiring 
to rest—in which they do not employ established 
forms; and, at table, instead of one asking a blessing 
on the food, each individual expresses, in his own 
words, gratitude to the Supreme Being. In drinking, 


3 : : | the toast or sentiment of the Servians is—“ To the 
the food they require, so that salt is perhaps the only | 


glory of God!” and no one would ‘presume to take 
his seat at the head of a convivial party who was not 
able to extemporise a suitable prayer. 

CHRISTMAS IN SERVIA. 

On Christmas-eve, after the labours of the day are 
finished, the father of the family goes into the wood, 
and cuts down an oak sapling, which he brings into 
the house with the salutation, ‘* Good evening, and a 
happy Christmas!” To this all present answer, “God 
grant it thee, thou happy one, rich in honour,” 
whilst they cast corn over him. The tree, which is 
called Badujah, is then placed upon the coals. In 
the morning, which is saluted by the firing of pistols, 


| a visitor appears; one being previously chosen for 


each house. He throws corn from a glove through 
the doorway, and exclaims, “ Christ is born!” Some 
one in the house, in return, throws corn towards the 
visitor, and answers, ‘‘ In truth he is born.” On this 
another of the party advances, and, whilst with a poker 
he strikes the Badwah, which is still lying on the 
coals, so that the sparks are scattered about, he eries, 
“ As many sparks, so many oxen, cows, horses, goats, 
sheep, swine, bee-hives—so much good fortune and 
happiness!” The housewife then envelopes the visi- 
tor in a coverlet of the bed; and the remains of the 
Badujah are carried into the orchard. They do not 
go to church ; but every one comes to the repast with 
a lighted wax taper. Holding the tapers in their 
hands, they pray and kiss one another, repeating the 
words, ‘ God’s peace!” “Christ is in truth born!” 
““We adore him!” To indicate a close union of 
every member of the house, the head of the family 
collects the burning tapers, and, fastening them to- 
gether, places them in a dish filled with the Tshesz- 
nitza, and all sorts of grain, and thus extinguishes 
them. The 7’shesznitza is an unleavened roll, of the 
usual form, with a piece of money kneaded into it, 
and when it is broken he who finds the money in his 
piece of bread is expected to have, before all others, a 
fortunate year. The table is not cleared, nor the 
room swept, during three days; open house is kept 
for every comer until New Year’s-dap—the salutation 
continuing, * Christ is born!” and the reply, ‘In 
” 


truth he is born ! 


The reputation of Ranke as a historian is 
already established ; Mrs. Kerr’s translation is 
extremely well executed, and forms an accept- 
able addition to Bohn’s “Standard Library.” 
Without participating in all the views of Ranke, 
or in the peculiar views of Cyprien Robert, we 
as well deserving 


events. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Princess Palatine, Princess of 


Bohemia. By the Baroness BLaze bE Bury. 
London: Bentley. 1853. 


Amone the “memorable women” of the seven- 


| teenth century a foremost place should be allotted 





to the subject of these memoirs. Distinguished 
as the friend and correspondent of Descartes, her 
scientific attainments earned for her a notable 
reputation in an age and country remarkable for 
the production of learned ladies. Born of an 
illustrious but unfortunate race, the mischances 
and privations which clouded the morning of her 
existence were amply compensated by the philo- 
sophical tranquillity of its noon and the serenity 
of its close. Though her hereditary title was 
nothing but a vain shadow, many royal per- 
sonages might envy the substantial glories of her 
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career; and, if not exactly “a model woman,” she 
possessed virtues which most of her sex will think 
worthy of imitation. 

Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine of Bohemia, 
was a daughter of the Elector Frederic V. and 
of Elizabeth Stuart of England, the daughter 
of James I. Her mother, surnamed “the 
Pearl of Britain” and the “Queen of Hearts,” 
possessed in a large proportion the beauties and 
the graces of her ill-starred race. Her father, 
who had Bourbon blood in his veins, was, from 
education and by taste, more a Frenchman than 
a German; and hence have been traced some of 
the philosophical predilections of the Princess 
Palatine. At the court of the Elector “ the 
elegancies of French manners” were preferred to 
the “rude customs of the German princes,” and 
the language and literature of France were 
patronised and cultivated. ‘The simple patri- 
archalism of his ancestors ” had no charm in the 
eyes of the highly educated and somewhat fas- 
tidious Frederic; and his wife—the grand- 
daughter of the Queen of Scots—was still less 
likely to tolerate the barbarous usages of bygone 
days. The early education of the Princess 
Palatine was consequently distinguished by an 
elegant refinement, which added in after life a 
peculiar grace to her more solid acquisitions and 
masculine studies. 

When, after a brief tenure of sovereign autho- 
rity, Frederick was driven from his throne, and 
compelled to quit his beautiful castle of Heidel- 
berg, his family was for a time scattered—the 
Princess Elizabeth being left to the care of her 
grandmother, the Dowager Electress. Ultimately | 
they were reunited at the Hague, where they 
found a congenial asylum. Fresh misfortunes, | 
however, soon darkened around them. The 
exiled sovereign was hourly expecting a restora- 
tion to his dominions, when the death of the 
King of Sweden, at the battle of Lutzen, destroyed 
all his bopes, and he died at Mayence of a broken 
heart. The Princess Palatine was then thirteen 
years of age—just old enough to feel, to their full 
extent, the misfortunes of her family. Hitherto 
they had been liberally supported by the Dutch 
States, who had allowed them about ten thousand 
florins a month; but this assistance was, after 
Frederick’s death, gradually withdrawn, until at 
length, we are told, “ the sums given by England 
and Holland, put together, barely sufficed for the 
daily wants of Elizabeth Stuart’s diminished 
household.” In this emergency the widow was 
urged by her brother Charles I. to transport her- 
self and family to England; but, as this course 
appeared to her to imply the abandonment of her 
own and her children’s rights, she steadily refused | 
to adopt it. It may be readily believed that the | 
circumstances of this period—the melancholy 
death of her father, the destruction of her family’s 
hopes, and the bitter straits of poverty—must 
have had considerable influence in the formation 
of the character of the Princess Palatine. Whilst 
they chastened the high spirits of youth and 
imparted to her meditations a serious tone, they 
also tended to encourage the habit, which accom- | 
panied her through life, of looking within for her | 
sources of happiness, instead of depending upon | 
outward objects. 

In her fifteenth year, an opportunity presented 
itself to the Queen of Bohemia, of forming a 
royal alliance for her daughter Elizabeth. The 
suitor was Ladislas IV. of Poland, who had then | 
reached the mature age of forty. But, besides 
the disparity of years, which was then little re- 
garded in royal marriages, there was one obstacle 
to this union which proved insurmountable, 
namely, difference of religion. The Polish sove- 
reign was a Catholic—the Princess Palatine had 
been born and was determined to die a Protes- | 
tant. After a long negotiation the projected 
match was quietly given up, and Elizabeth de- | 
voted herself more than ever to the severe studies | 
in which she was destined to achieve such great | 
proficiency. 

There was at that time dwelling within the 
close vicinity of the Queen of Bohemia’s court 
an extremely erudite lady, who was then re- 
garded as one of the wonders of Germany, named 
Anna Maria de Schiirmann. With this cele- 
brated blue-stocking the Princess Palatine kept 

up a learned correspondence, which had lasted 
about a year, when a world-celebrated savant | 
appeared at the court of Elizabeth Stuart, who 
soon ey.ercised a paramount influence over the 
princess’s intellectual nature. This was no other 
than René Descartes, the prince of the philoso- 
phers of the period. Shortly after his introduc- 
tion to the Queen of Bohemia and her accom- 














plished family, the French philosopher changed 
his residence from Leyden, where he had been 


for some time sojourning, to Eyndeegest, only half 


an hour distant from the Hague. He was thus 
brought into constant intercourse with the 
Princess Palatine, which was not the least of the 
advantages possessed by his new residence. The 
pleasant situation and diversified charms of this 
abode are thus described 
Sorbitre—the eminent physician :— 
DESCARTES’ DUTCH RESIDENCE. 

He inhabited a small chateau in a beautiful position, 
at the very gates of the famous University of Utrecht, 
three hours from the Court, and not two from the sea. 
He had a vast number of servants, all picked and 
chosen men, and all good-looking ; a nice garden, with 


meadows and clumps of trees in the background, and | 


high church spires rising up against the horizon. He 
could, from this place, go in one day by water to 


Utrecht, Delft, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Haarlem, and | 


Amsterdam. It was easy for him to spend the half- 


day at the Hague, and return to his own home after- | 


wards; and to do this, he had but to saunter along 
the fairest road imaginable, through meadows, and 
in front of country houses, and then through a wood 
that borders on the Hague itself. This town can 
certainly compare with the first towns in Europe, and 
in my time was proud of possessing three Courts: 
firstly, the Court of the Prince of Orange, a military 


Court, where might be seen above two thousand noble- | 


men and their suite of soldiers decked out in buff 
doublets, with orange scarfs, high boots, and long 
sabres, and who were this Court’s chief ornament ; 
secondly, the Court of the States-General, full of 


provincial deputies and burgomeisters, and represen- | 


tatives of the aristocracy, in black velvet coats, broad 
collars, and square beards; lastly, the Court of the 
Queen of Bohemia, which seemed that of the Graces, 
seeing that she had four daughters, at whose feet all 
the beau monde of the Hague came to depose their 
homage, and whose talents, beauty, and virtues, were 
the subject of all men’s talk. 
no greater joy, however, than to listen to the readings 
of M. Descartes. 


The acquirements of the Princess Palatine, and 
the amusements in which she occasionally in- 
dulged with her accomplished sisters, are thus 
quaintly described by the same writer :— 

In my time, which was 1642, there used in 
Holland to exist the following custom: the ladies of 
the Hague used to delight in going in boats from the 
Hague to Leyden or to Delft; they were dressed as 
women of the burgher class, and mixed in the crowd 
so as to hear all that might be said upon the great 
ones of the earth, touching whom they tried to provoke 
all present to converse. Often they heard much that 
concerned themselves, and even—their manners being 
something rather extraordinary—they seldom re- 
turned without some cavalier having offered them his 
services. 


having made acquaintance with females of a certain 
kind, for when they landed from the boats, there was 
invariably a coach in waiting, which carried off the 
fair adventuresses all alone. Elizabeth, the eldest of 


the Bohemian princesses, would sometimes join these | 
Wonders were told of this rare personage ; | 
it was said, that to the knowledge of strange tongues | 


parties. 


she added that of abstruse sciences; that she was not 
to be satisfied with the mere pedantic terms of scho- 


lastic lore, but would dive down to the clearest pos- | 


sible comprehension of things; that she had the 
sharpest wit and most solid judgment; that she 


| enjoyed listening to Descartes, and studied his works | 


till far into the night ; that she liked surgical experi- 


| ments, and caused dissections to be made before her 


eyes; and, lastly, that in her palace dwelt a clergy- 
man suspected of being a Socinian. 


She had three sisters and five brothers ; 
Robert, Maurice, Edward, Philippe, Louisa, Henrietta, 
and Sophia. 


Perhaps no two persons ever derived more | 


pleasure and profit from each other’s society 
than did Descartes and the daughter of the 
Queen of Bohemia. The Princess found the 
philosopher distinguished no less for his elegant 
tastes than his abstruse learning; she saw in 
him “the first savant who broke with the musty 
traditions of scholasticism, and wrote—as he did 
everything else—like a gentleman.” On the 
other hand, Descartes found in the Princess, first, 
a docile pupil, and afterwards a friend and ad- 
viser. To her judgment he frequently deferred 
in matters the most important; and “he rarely 
(it is said) gave to the public any one of his 
works without submitting it to her inspection.” 
He was astonished to find that he was only per- 
fectly comprehended by one person, and that 
persona woman! “There are many,” he says, 
in the dedication of his Principles of Philosophy 
to the Princess, “aud those, too, amongst the 


best and the cleverest people, who find obscurities | 


by his countryman | 


The eldest princess had | 


The said cavaliers, however, were, for the | 
most part, terribly disappointed in their hopes of | 


Her age at this | 
time seemed to be somewhere about twenty; her | 
beauty and her carriage were really those of a heroine. | 
Frederick, | 


in [my writings] ; and I invariably observe that 
those persons who easily comprehend the parts 
which belong to mathematical science are entirely 
at fault with whatever concerns the metaphysical 
| portion, and vice versd; so much so, that I affirm, 
in all truth, never to have met but your Highness 
| only to whose intelligence both parts were 
equally clear ; which is the cause why I hold 
that intelligence to be really and truly incompa- 
rable.” Only on one topic were Descartes and 
the Princess divided in opinion, and that was the 
| important subject of religion. But Descartes, 
though a Catholic, was by no means a bigot ; and 
Elizabeth, though a zealous Protestant, would 
never permit theological differences to interrupt 
the tranquil enjoyments which flowed from their 
long-continued friendship. After residing for 
many years in Holland, the philosopher repaired to 
| the court of Queen Christina of Sweden, another 
learned lady who had been captivated by his 
writings, and in the course of a few months fell 
a victim to the rigid severity of a northern cli- 
mate. He corresponded with the Princess Pala- 
tine to the last, and vainly sought to encourage 
an intimacy between her and Christina. But the 
monarch of the north was jealous of the Princess’s 
attainments, and even rudely repulsed all ad- 
vances. 

The last phase of the life of the Princess Pala- 
tine is a very curious one. The restoration of 
her brother Charles Louis to a portion of 
his dominions enabled her to return with 
him to Heidelberg, where she resided about ten 
years, and earned for herself great celebrity as 
the patroness of learning and learned men. But 
| family differences,—the loss of the society of her 
| younger sister Sophia, who became the Electress 
| of Hanover, and the ancestress of that illustrious 
line of monarchs who have now for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half occupied the throne of England,— 
these, with other circumstances, combined torender 
Heidelberg no longer a congenial residence to the 
Princess. At length the death of the Protestant 
Abbess of Herford enabled her to enter upon a 
new sphere of action, and, “ on the 30th of April, 
| 1667, she was, with all due pomp and ceremony, 
| enthroned Abbess of the Chapter and Convent of 
Herford.” The office was one of considerable 
influence and responsibility. “ It was,” says her 
present biographer, “no unenviable position, 
even in the seventeenth century, and after the 
Reformation had shorn of half their splendour 
the dignitaries of the church—it was still no un- 
enviable position to be head and superior of such an 
abbey and chapter as that of Herford.” Within her 
little territory, the Abbess still preserved some- 
thing like sovereign and independent authority. 
Her title was that of “ Princess and Prelatess of the 
Holy Roman Empire;” and she had the privilege 
of sending her delegate to the Imperial Diets. 
The manner in which the Princess Palatine ful- 
filled the duties of this high station has been 
much criticised. That she became to a certain 
extent the victim of a crafty visionary cannot be 
denied; but, at the same time, the judgment 
passed upon her by the Baroness de Bury ap- 
pears to us extravagantly harsh. ‘“ The Princess 
Elizabeth,” she says, “ had sunk into a dreamy, 
unsettled state of mind when scarcely beyond the 
meridian of life; and we may seek in vain, in the 
Abbess of Herford, for the high-soaring, bright 
intelligence that shone so serenely over the 
Courts of Berlin and Heidelberg, and made the 
Hague a spot whither, from all European coun- 
tries, tended the pilgrims of intellect. The 
| friend of Descartes, the “ Wonder of the North,” is 
no more; and there remains, instead, a mystical, 
| weak-witted, self-willed matron, equally wanting 
| the calm, proud dignity that accompanies self- 
conscious intelligence of the highest order, and 
the mild, assured serenity which is the result of 
religious conviction alone.” 

Contrast with this the character of the Abbess 
of Herford, as delineated by William Penn, in 
his No Cross No Crown :— 


| 


Her meekness and humility appeared to me extra- 
| ordinary; she never considered the quality, but the 
merit of the people she entertained. Did she hear of 
aretired man, hid from the world, and seeking after 
the knowledge of a better, she was sure to set him 
down in the catalogue of hercharity. I have casually 
seen, I believe, fifty tokens sealed and unprescribed 
to the several poor subjects of her bounty, whose 
distances would not suffer them to know one another; 
though they knew her, whom yet some of them had 
yet never seen. Thus, though she kept no sumptuous 
table in her own court, she spread the tables of the 
poor in their solitary cells, breaking bread to virtuous 
pilgrims, according to their wants and her ability ; 
abstemious in herself, and in apparel void of all vain 
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! 
ornaments, I must needs say her mind had a nobler 
prospect ; her eye was to a better and more lasting | 
inheritance than can be found below, which made her 
often to despise the greatness of courts and learning 
of the schools, of which she was an extraordinary 
judge. Being once at Hamburg, a religious person 
whom she went to see for religion’s sake, telling her 
it was too great an honour for him that he should 
have a visitant of her quality come under his roof, 
that was allied to several great kings and princes of 
this world, she humbly answered, If they were godly 
aswell as great, it would be an honour indeed ; but, 
if you knew what that greatness wasas well as I, you 
would value less that honour. 


The only imprudence or. misconduct imputed 
to the Abbess of Herford is that, against the 
wishes of her subjects and the advice of her 
friends, she permitted the notorious Jean Labadie 
and his foolish followers to shelter themselves in 
her small territory, after they had been expelled 
from various states and cities. But, however 
impious may have been the doctrines of this self- 
styled apostle and his sect, it must be remembered 
that he had many influential followers, and 
amongst them was one of the Abbess of Herford’s 
earliest and dearest friends. This was no other 
than the learned lady Anna Schiirmann, of whom 
we have before spoken, and who, when Labadie 
and his followers were fugitives and outcasts, had 
written to her old friend, and besought her ‘“ by 
their forty years’ friendship ” to afford an asylum 
to “ the only true Church.” The Abbess at once 
complied, and the Labadists were permitted to 
enter her small state, to the great disgust of the 
inhabitants. The doctrines and pretensions of 
this man Labadie were sufficiently irrational and 
repulsive. His sect’ was identical, in all its fea- 
tures, with the modern Agapemone—a “ Family 
of Love,” of which he was the idol, priest, and 
prophet. Many scandalous stories were circu- 
lated about him, of which it is to be feared the 
greater part were founded in truth. Above all, 
it is affirmed that he maintained the two 
doctrines against which the feelings of civilised 
men have uniformly revolted ; and upon this 
subject the Baroness de Bury has collected the 
following curious particulars:— 


DOCTRINES OF THE LABADISTS. 

The two foremost complaints against these members 
of ‘the only true Church” were, that they practised 
community of goods and community of women. The 
latter part of the charge was principally based (inas- 
much as regarded their stay at Herford) upon the 
obstinate manner in which they refused to alter their 
mode of living, namely, all together, and without 
distinction of sex. We say, “in as far as Herford 
was concerned,” because in some of their former places 
of refuge, the accusation was based on much stronger 
evidence. The other charge was, however, undeniable; 
for on the entrance of a member into the association, 
he was held to give up everything he possessed into 
Labadie’s hands, to sign a renunciation of it for ever, 
and afterwards to gain his daily bread by work. In 
the “Acta,” concerning Labadie’s life and doctrines, 
which are preserved in the State Archives in Berlin, 
there is a well-authenticated, duly-witnessed com- 
plaint brought against him by a widow who had fol- 
lowed him from Middleburg. The complaint is ad- 
dressed to the Abbess and to General Ellern, and the 
substance of it is as follows :—Anna Bianda, with two 
sons and a daughter, had gone over to Labadie in 
Amsterdam, in 1670, having sold everything she had, 
and from that sale realised 782 florins, which were 
given into the “‘ Master’s” hands, under the express 
condition that the widow “was all her life to be pro- 
vided for by the community.” Notwithstanding this, 
her sons had been forced to work every day for their 
food, Labadie observing to them that “ rich and poor 
were equal, and that no difference existed between 
them.” One of these sons soon formed an attachment | 
toa young girl named Sarah Pollen, and requested 
the consent of the head of the community to his 
marriage. lLabadie refused, angrily saying, that 
‘“* God had not yet revealed to him any such necessity,” 
and he excluded the would-be bridegroom from any 
participation in the daily instructions and worship. 
Nor was this all. One unlucky day, the young 
journeyman, it appears, was led into the abominable | 
sin of actually giving his sweetheart a kiss! For this 
crime he was thrown into prison, bound hand and 
foot with chains, and so grievously illtreated, that he 
was incapacitated for work. Upon the remonstrances 
made by the mother, she and her sons were expelled | 
the community and town, but arrested some hours 
later on the road, brought forcibly back to Herford, 
and made to sign a paper, whereby they declared that 
they had nothing to reclaim from the community. 
The demand addressed to the Abbess was for restitution 
of the sums given to Labadie, on conditions he had not | 
fulfilled, and also for a decree of punishment to be | 
inflicted on Labadie and his acolyte, Yvon. As this 


incident occurred immediately before the expulsion of 
the Labadists from Herford, both the Abbess and the 
electoral authorities seem to have thought it best not 





| him todo so; 


to provoke further scandal by following it up; and 
whilst the ‘‘ Acta” perfectly substantiate the offence, 
they afford no trace whatever of the redress. 


After the departure of the Labadists from 
Herford—for, in spite of the Abbess’s support, 
that small state became too hot to hold them— 





some religionists of a different stamp were 
attracted thither. The character of the Abbess 
had excited the admiration of the English 


Quakers, and a deputation of Quakeresses arrived 
at her court. Ultimately she received a visit 
from the far-famed William Penn, who soon 
established a considerable influence over’ her 
“impressionable” mind. Penn paid her two 
visits, and his deseription of the last of these is 
extremely solemn and pathetic :— 


The missionary’s visit was a short one, and the 
farewell bidden to him by his royal friend was, | 
although neither knew it, for eternity. “I cannot | 
forget her last words,” says Penn, in a chapter con- 
secrated to the Princess Palatine: “‘ they were, ‘ Re- 
member me though I live so far away from you, and | 
shall never see you more. I thank you for these few | 
happy days, and know and am certain that although | 
I am by position exposed to many temptations, my 
soul feels a strong desire for what is. best.” Whilst 
the Princess bade him adieu, Penn fell upon his knees 
and implored the blessing of Heaven upon her. He 
also prayed for the Countess Horn, who begged of 
and then, approaching the ‘“ French 
lady,” who has been already mentioned as having 
supped with him at the Abbess’s table, with gentle 
earnestness besought her (she was a Catholic) to re- 
main always true to whatever were her conscientious 
convictions. 





We will only add, that this singular woman 
survived to the age of sixty-two, and died on the 
11th of February, 1680. 

The present biography is on the whole so in- 
teresting that we cannot bring ourselves to 
criticise minor faults. We content ourselves with 
a simple verdict of approval. 


Mr. N. Cooke coutinues to add to his ‘ IMustrated 
Library” some of the best books in our language. 
He has now reproduced Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
with numerous wood-cuts, to be completed by Mr. 
Wm. Hazurrr in four volumes; but so much has 
been contributed by the editor that it may be looked 
upon almost as an original work. In his preface he 
reminds us that this is a first attempt to publish col- 
lective notices of all the British poets of whom any | 
memorials whatever could be obtained—to compile, 
in fact, a complete biographical dictionary of our 
poets. How laboriously Mr. Hazlitt has performed 
his task may be judged by this—that the first volume 
contains upwards of 220 memoirs of poets. That 
brings him only to Waller (for the arrangement is 
alphabetical), and three volumes are yet to come. 
When completed it will be one of the most valuable 
contributions to the library which we have had for a 
long time. Mr. Hazlitt should carry out the design 
here so well begun, and give us a series of other lives | 
—as the Painters, Musicians, Historians, Philosophers, 

and so forth. A boundless field is open to him. ——A 

Memoir of Thomas Clarkson, the great leader of the 

anti-slavery movement in England, has been published 
by Mr. James Exes. It contains also a-sketch of | 
the anti-slavery struggle, and is, in fact, a con- 
cise history of that. glorious enterprise of peace and 
religion. 





RELIGION. | 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Law of the Love of God: an Essay on the Com- 
mandments of the First Table of the Decalogue. By 
GEORGE Moserty, D.C.L., Head Master of Win- 
chester College. (Winchester: David Nutt.)—Under 
this title we have an interesting and instructive expo- 
sition of the first four commandments, in accordance 
with the summary given of them by the Saviour him- 
self—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind: | 
this is the first and great commandment.” But while 
the sum and substance of the first table of the Deca- 
logue is love to God, “the four laws are the detail of 
that love, not being identical with each 
other, nor any one of them trenching on the subject 
of another.” The writer accordingly sets himself to 
an examination of each, from the point of view first 
indicated, namely, the law of love to God. The first 
commandment he defines as “ the law of piety ;” the 
second, as ‘‘ the law of spiritual faith ;” the third, as 
‘the law of reverence of the name of God;” and the 
fourth, as the law of ‘‘ obedience in ordinances.” These 
definitions, which may at first sight seem arbitrary to 
the reader, will be found, upon a perusal of the work, 
to have been dictated by a sound judgment. Dr. 
Moberly has evidently thought out his subject with a 
due sense of its importance. In the little volume be- 
fore us there is nothing superfluous and nothing 
wanting. The author carefully guards himself against 
wandering away from the immediate object of his 


essay. Matters of dispute im doctrine come occa- 
sionally under discussion. These he only. lightly 
touches upon; but whenever he does so it, is to 
enunciate the plain, broad views of the Church of 
England, as held by owr most honoured divines. 
Some of our Nonconformist friends will, we anticipate, 
find fault with a few of his remarks on the fourth 
commandment; and there are others (although we 
trust nota numerous class) who will be unwilling to 
bestow as much attention upon the work as the 
author’s close reasoning often requires. We must 
warn these, however, that it will well repay their 
pains, and we have much pleasure in commending it 
to the notice of all our readers. 

The venerable William Jay, of Bath, who died on 
the 27th of December last, at the advanced age of 
eighty-four, has bequeathed to his countrywomen a 
little work, entitled Lectures on Female Scripture Cha- 
racters (London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) It is 
a production of the author’s mature years, overseen 
and revised by him just before his decease. ‘* While 
the last’ sheet was passing through the press, the 
venerable author was summoned to his rest.” This 


| fact alone must stamp it with a peculiar interest for 


those who had the privilege of being acquainted with 
him. But, intrinsically, it isa work of solid comfort 
and instruction. From the examples of such cha- 
racters as the Shunamite, Mary Magdalen, Hannah, 
Anna the prophetess, Lydia, Dorcas, and others, the 
author derives some of the best lessons on the practice 
of the Christian virtues. These he endeavours to im- 
press both upon the understandings and hearts of his 
readers, which he does in such a winning way as can- 
not fail to be successful. Whoeveris acquainted with 
the writer's previous works, will be glad to learn that 
the present is equally entitled to their regard, and 
will hasten to its perusal; but we have.no doubt that 
it will obtain a wide circulation among others. besides 
the author's professed admirers. 

We have lately noticed so many of Dr. Cumming’s 
works, that we fear our readers will regard him as a 
standing item in our bill of fare. It is not, however, 
because an author has produced much, that the re- 
viewer is justified in passing over his latest works. 
We have already expressed it as our opinion that Dr. 
Cumming writes much too hastily. He is, however, 
a popular favourite, and some of his writings have, we 
believe, done’ a great deal of good. His-newest 
volume is entitled The Tent.and the Altar ; or, Sketches 
JSrom Patriarchal Life. By the Rey. Joun CumMIne, 
D.D. (London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.) It is upon 
the whole a disappointing book. The title is ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and we looked to find in it some 
vivid sketches of patriarchal life. But it contains nc 
such thing. Some well-known incidents in the lives 
of the patriarchs are just barely mentioned, and upon 
each the writer strings a variety of reflections, desul- 
tory remarks, and illustrations, appeals to the reader, 
and what are generally called practical lessons. Much 
of all this is exceedingly commonplace; but we must 
at the same time acknowledge that some beautiful pas- 
sages are to be found here and there—a thing perhaps 
not to be wondered at in a work extending to as many 
as 584 pages. 

Practical Sermons, designed for vacant Congregation: 
and Families. By the Rev. ALBerr Barnes. First 
English Edition, with additional Sermons. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark.)—The writer: of these Ser- 
mons is best known in this country by his Notes on the 
New Testament. How many aone has derivedassistance 
from his pages when engaged in the critical study of 
the Scriptures! We are not sure that the present 


| volume will obtain the same measure of success as 


the Notes, one reason being that it is not so much 
called for. Practical sermons abound among us. We 


| have them from preachers of all denominations ; and 


so numerous are they, that any foreign: importation 
may be regarded by many as a superfluity. Dr. 
Barnes’s, however, are excellent. Their character is 
sufficiently described by the author in the following 
extract from his preface: —‘‘ The discourses in this 
volume are wholly practical. They were intended to 
be such as would be adapted to impress on the mind 
the importance and necessity of personal religion, 
and to urge the necessity of a holy life as the first 
great duty of man. There are no sermons in the 


| volume which professedly discuss the doctrines of 


Christianity; and no sentiments are intended to be 
advanced which would offend Evangelical Christians 
of any denomination. The appeals, illustrations, and 
arguments to a holy life are based on the supposition 
of the truth of the Evangelical doctrines; but it was 
no part of the plan to discuss those doctrines, or to 
make them prominent.” 

“ Thy Kingdom Come;” or, Pilgrimage and Emigra- 


| tion to Palestine, or the Holy Land, and Restoration 0/ 


the Jews (London: Clarke)—is the first of a series of 
tracts by a benevolent individual (name unknown to 
us), who gives the following account of himself in his 
preface :—‘‘ Some years since I formed the resolution 
that my hours of relaxation from business should be 
devoted, as much as possible, to objects tending to 
the advancement of science, or otherwise conducing 
to the good of mankind, For some years those hours 
were accordingly devoted to the promotion of educa- 
tion amongst the working classes, and also, F trust 
not without permanent results, both theoretical and 
practical, to the promotion of physical science.” One 
project, which the writer cherished for some time 
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was the establishment of an entirely new state in | 


some wilderness of the New World, ‘ to be composed 
exclusively of a well-educated and highly moral 
population, and, consequently, entirely free from the 
baneful influences of theological hatred.” This, how- 
ever, he has now given up, turning his attention to 
Palestine instead, as a country which ‘“ might possess 
a government both consecrated to perpetual peace 
under the solemn protection and guarantee of the 
principal European Governments, and thus form a 
nucleus whence civilisation and learning, whence the 
humanising effects of the fine arts, whence true piety 
and charity, might be more readily diffused, both by 
precept and example, than from any other spot on the 
earth, to every part of the old world.” The gradual 
restoration of the Jews to the land of their forefathers 
forms a part of the writer’s scheme. He does not, 
however, tell us how this is to be brought about ; and 
indeed he is so discursive in this first tract, what with 
his talk about Confucius, Seneca, and so forth, that 
before we got to the end we had well-nigh forgotten 
the point from which he had started. As a man of 
business, which he professes to be, we should advise 
him, in the next number of his series, to stick more 
closely to the matter in hand, and explain his views 
in a more practical manner. We we.e going to say 
something further; but the following sentence disarms 
criticism :—‘‘ Let the charitable reader excuse as well 
as he can the deficiencies of this attempt to be useful, 
on account of my life having been chiefly passed in 
the country, and in the drudgery of an arduous pro- 


fession ; of my nearly entire isolation all my life from | 


the great sources of learning; of my not possessing 
one kind monitor or literary friend; and being with- 
out present access to many books I require.” 

A Manual of Parochial Psalmody ; comprising Select 
Portions from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms, 
together with Hymns for the principal Festivals, gc. of 
the Church of England. 
WELL Horne, B.D. Thirty-sixth Edition. (London: 
Longmans). 18mo., and in another edition 32mo.—A 
publication which has reached its thirty-sixth edition, 
and which has had for its compiler the author of the 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, does 
not need our commendation; but we think it due to 
Mr. Horne to announce these two new cheap and 
very neatly-printed editions of his Parochial Psalmody, 


By the Rev. Tuomas Harr- | 


and to recommend them to our clerical readers as a | 
truly valuable aid to the devotional harmony of their | 


churches. Both are printed from new stereotype 
plates, and the 32mo. edition, from its cheapness, is 
particularly adapted for village churches, and for paro- 
chial and Sunday-schools, 

A Practical Treatise on Christian Baptism. By 
Tuomas Housron, D.D. (Paisley: Gardner)—is a 
work intended by the author to set forth the nature, 
privileges, and responsibilities of the Sacrament of 
Baptism. This being the initiatory rite of Christi 
anity, it will be readily acknowledged that it isa 
point of interest for all to ascertain what is the mind 
of Scripture on the subject. 
which there is a great variety of opinion at the pre- 
sent day, members even of the same Church differing 


lowing pages.” Dr. Morgan is highly successful in 


his mode of treating the subject from this point of 


view; and his work, though brief, will be found 
useful to such as are pressed by the arguments com- 
monly urged by Romanists against what they call 
the negative character of Protestantism. 

Twelve Letters on Transubstantiation ; containing 
Two Challenges to the Rev. Dr. Cahill, as well as a 
Critique onthe Sermon delivered by him in Coleraine, 
on the 26th of May, 1853. By James C. L. Carson, 
M.D. (Derry)—is a publication which we cannot 
recommend to our readers. The Romanist doctrine 
of transubstantiation, which it assails, has been far 
more ably refuted by other writers, and the cause of 
truth has, we think, nothing to gain from advocates 
who use such intemperate language as Dr. Carson. 
Whatever may be the opinion of our friends in Derry, 
we in London do not love to see controversy so con- 
ducted; and we are not at all surprised that Dr. Cahill 
refused his medical opponent's challenge to swallow a 
poisoned wafer (considering his slight chance of re- 
covering from the same within a week), and thereby 
earning a hundred pounds, to be given to the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at Coleraine. 

The Two Sacraments. By the Rev. B. L. Wrrrs, 
M. A. Incumbent of Hersham, Surrey. (King and Co. 
Brighton. Seeleys, London.)—The author of these 
unaffected but most important papers, has earned a 
widely-spread reputation, by the earnest and sincere 
piety which pervades all his instructive productions, 
especially those adapted to the young. Diflicul- 
ties vanish before the clear intelligence he mani- 
fests in his treatment of sacred subjects, and he 
appears to have hit exactly that simplicity of lan- 
guage which wins the heart while it convinces the 
understanding. 

We conclude with the mention of a new publication 
on the Apocalypse, the most absurd of all the absurd 
writings that abound on that subject. It is entitled 
The Seventh Angel; Peace on Earth, or the Mystery 
Unveiled. Showing the signification of the Beast, 
designated by the number 666—the Angel having the 
Little Book open in his Hand—the Two Witnesses—the 
Dragon, and the Kingdom of the Son of Man. By 
the Author of “ Trinology,” &e. (London: Strange.) 
When Father Newman, some time ago, propounded 
his interpretation of the mystical number in the 
Apocalyse, as meaning the* Reformed British Parlia- 


| ment, it was no doubt meant by him to be received by 


It is one, however, upon | 


materially with each other as to its nature and de- | 


sign. 
state, Dr. Houston’s views on the subject. Merely 
observing, therefore, that his work may be read with 
edification even by those who differ from him in some 
respects, since it diplays a spirit of seriousness and 
anxiety for the truth quite in keeping with the im- 
portance of its subject, we turn to another of his pub- 
lications, which is on a matter widely different. This 
is entitled The Races: the Evils connected with Horse- 
racing and the Steeple-chase, and their demoralising 
effects. (Paisley: 
nected with horse-racing are numerous and startling, 
few, we think, would attempt to deny; Dr. Houston 


It would lead us too far to investigate, or even | 


Gardner.)—That the evils con- | 


sets these forth in a very forcible manner ; and seeing 


no hope of amendment, inasmuch as a spirit of gam 

bling is at the bottom of them all, he would wish to 
do away with the practice altogether. Its ancient 
origin, however, the ideas associated with it, and the 
high patronage it has always received, render any 
attempt at its discontinuance as utterly futile as the 
attempt of the teetotallers to introduce the Maine 
Liquor Law into these islands. Dr. Houston is aware 
how wedded the community at large are to the amuse- 
ment, and in his crusade against it appeals only to the 
professedly religious class for support. 

Rome and the Gospel. By the Rev. James MorGan, 
D.D., Belfast (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter)— 
is an attempt on the part of the author to set forth 
the affirmative character of Protestantism. It is not 
sufficient, he thinks, to refute error—we must show 
what is the truth. Much has been written lately 
against Romanism, especially since the recent Papal 
aggression. ‘ But,” says the writer, “a careful ob- 
server of the manner in which the controversy has 
been conducted, can scarcely fail to perceive that the 
overthrow of error has been apparently the great 
object pursued by the majority of those who have 
engaged in it. No fault can be found with these, so 
far as they go; but it is a serious question, whether 
they ought not always to go farther. When the 
apostle Paul addressed the Galatians, and exposed 
the errors into which they had been betrayed, he 
dwelt still more fully on the illustration and estab- 
lishment of the doctrines of grace. This is the model 


on which all our controversies for truth should be 


all and sundry as a joke, such as even solemn and 
sacerdotal persons like himself will sometimes indulge 
in. In the pamphlet before us, however, the same 
interpretation is put forth in the gravest way 
imaginable, without the slightest allusion to the Rev. 
Father. The number of the beast, 666, is thus arrived 
at:—“ It is well enough known that the Government 
of Great Britain is not a monarchy represented by 
one individual; it is neither a pure democracy, an 
aristocracy, a theocracy, nor autocracy. It may be 
said to partake of all these elements ; and this mixed 
government of our beloved land is the wonder and 
admiration of the world. The legislature of Great 
Britain is made up of Lords and Commons; 658 
constituencies of the Commons, and eight consti- 
tuences of the peerage; making together, 666. The 
eight constituencies of the Peerage are: Ist, peers of 
the blood ‘royal; 2nd, archbishops; 3rd, dukes; 4th, 
marquises ; 5th, earls; 6th, viscounts; 7th, bishops ; 
8th, barons. These form the House of Lords.” We 
shall only further state that the angel mentioned in 
the 10th chapter of the Apocalypse is set forth as the 
“angel or spirit of the Reform Bill of 1832!” and 
that the oath sworn by the angel “that there should 
be time no longer” must be interpreted as signifying 
‘“‘ that there should be time for corruption, misgovern- 
ment, waste of the public moneys, oppression of the 
poor, &c., &c. no longer!” We shall not waste the 
time of our readers by quoting any farther from such 
a heap of preposterous nonsense. 





EDUCATION. 


The Biography of Sampson, by the Rev. JoHN 
Bruce, is an attempt to make a book out of the 
materials for a few pages, and this is done by the in- 
troduction of topics extremely foreign to the subject 
in hand. We cannot recommend it. Mrs. Hutcn- 
inson’s remarks on The Early Education of Children 
are extremely sensible, but they have little of no- 
velty. Their general diffusion will be serviceable, 
for, spite of all the press has done, there is a woful 
quantity of ignorance in our nurseries. A second 
edition of H. Mannaeimer’s Study of German 
Simplified has been very much improved. It is one 
of the best manuals for the student of German that 
we have seen. The ViscounTEss FALMOUTH has 
just published a volume entitled Conversations on 
Geography ; or, the Child’s First Introduction to where 
he 1s, what he is, and what also there is beside. The 
dialogues, which are supposed to be held between 











| some children and their mamma, are written in an 


easy conversational strain, and with the avoidance as 
far as possible of words not likely to be intelligible 
to little boys and girls, or, where it was necessary to 
ion of Dr. New- 

to M. Bunsen’s 


* Not having ourselves seen the publica 
man in which this appears, we must refer 
| Hippolytus as our authority. 





conducted ; and this is what is aimed at in the fol- | use them, their meaning is carefully explained. We 


are not sure that Lady Falmouth has not entered 
somewhat too minutely into her subject; but this 
would depend upon the age of the reader, perhaps. 
We think, too, that she has been more profuse with 
statistics than is desirable where children are to be 
tempted to learn by being amused, and informed by 
what they learn. She writes pictorially, and that is 
the most important consideration in children’s books. 
Altogether, it is a valuable contribution to the work 


of education.——The new volume of Jacob Abbott's 
Histories is devoted to Xerxes. This is one of the 
best series of books for children now before the 
public. The author has the happy faculty of telling 
a story in an amusing manner, so as to fix the atten- 
tion of children.——Pleasant Poems, by Mrs. BuRDEN, 
are not pleasant. Children dislike imperfect metre 
and bad rhymes as much as grown people.——A 


Practical German Language, by 
L. M. Tucuman, has one original feature. An ap- 
pendix of examples of commercial and other letters, 
and such like information of everyday-requirement, 
is preferable to imaginary conversations which never 
do occur in real life. A Course of Arithmetic as 
taught in the Pestalozzian School. Worksop, by a. Ts 
ELLENBERGER, does not appear to us in any manner 
to simplify either the teaching or the learning of 
arithmetic, but rather the contrary. We cannot 
discover the peculiar merits of Mr. Ellenberger’s plan. 
The best feature is the homeliness of his illustrations ; 
but that is not an original one. i Treatise on 
Elementary Statics, by the Rev. R. Fow er, is the 
first part of an essay on mechanics for the use of 
schools. It has, however, the common fault of being 
too abstruse and difficult for young people-——£Zk- 
mentary Exercises for C. A. Maynard's Elementary 
French Grammar, is a necessary adjunct to that work. 
A Collection of Poetry for the Practice of Elocu- 
tion is acceptable as poetry; but we are unable to 
discover in it any peculiar adaptation for the practice 
of elocution. For such a purpose it would have been 


Grammar of the 














| possible to have made a much more apt selection. 


{ 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in Bolivia, with a Tour across the Pampas 
to Buenos Ayres, &c. By L. Hucu pe Bonetti, 
of her Britannic Majesty’s Legation. In 2 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Anadol, the Last Home of the Faithful. By the 
Author of “The Frontier Lands of the Chris- 
tian and the Turk.” London: Bentley. 

Mr. Bonevii was appointed, in May 1848, our 
chargé-daffuires in Bolivia, and the volumes 
upon our table contain a lively and graphic nar- 
rative of his adventures while journeying thither, 
and during a part of his residence there. But 
the reader will find no revelations of state secrets, 
no political discourses, no gossip of coteries, no 
portraits even of the persons with whom the 
author was officially brought in contact. On all 
such matters he preserves a prudent silence, as 
becomes his diplomatic characte: He is free to 
discourse only when he is travelling about and 
can record his impressions of men and things as 
they are presented to his eyes, and which he faith- 
fully transfers to paper; so that the reader forms 
avery familiar acquaintance with the external 
aspect of Bolivia, by the time he has reached the 
last page of Mr. Bonelli’s amusing and instruc- 
tive volumes. From this account of it, the reader 
will see that itis a book only to be introduced 
to him by extracts. 

This is from the description of the capital, 

LA PAZ. 

The general characteristics of the place are heavy 
carved balconies, painted green after the Limanian 
fashion. In the centre of the quadrangle is an ele- 
gant stone fountain, exhibiting workmanship of a 
very high order, in the style of the French School of 
sculptural design. The architect of this work, and the 
designer of most of the modern public buildings of the 
republic, is a Senor Nuncy, a gentleman of decided 
talent, who was sent by the late president, at the ex- 
pense of the government, to Italy, France, and Eng- 
land, for the purposes of study, and who availed him- 
self so well of these advantages that the fruits of his 
genius will bear a favourable comparison with the 
best works of the artists of these several countries. 
Leading into the Grand Plaza is the Calle de Com- 
mercio, which forms the end of a long series of streets 
from the heights to the city, and which constitute the 
principal entrance into it from that quarter. The 
shops which it contains are of a very ordinary cha- 
racter, both as respects outward appearance and 
internal convenience; but nevertheless they often 
contain valuable stock to a very large amount, con- 
sisting mostly of English and French goods. There 
are several commercial houses here engaged in a large 
way of business. The principal are those carried on 
by Senors Zabula, Grenier, Masoer, Sainza, Aramago, 
Loruco y Hermanos, Portales, and Stokes. Of pri 
vate mansions, there are several which merit notice. 
Those of Villamil, Bollivian, Santa Cruz, 





senors 
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Medina, and Grenier, are among the best. 
market -place, during the former part of the day, 
presents a very lively scene. Hundreds of Indian 
women and children are to be seen squatted on the 
ground, and selling their provisions, consisting of 
various wares, mining implements, fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables; and, in the sombre attire of their 
habitual mourning (said to be for their departed 


Incas), forming a marked contrast with the gay and | 
pretty Creole women who come to make their pur- | 
chases, dressed out in their gaudy petticoats of | 


various hues. By the way, those who are admirers 


of dark eyes must be on their guard against the | 
seductive influence of these attractions on the part | 


of the latter. Then the attention is diverted to the 
water-carriers, both male and female, passing to and 
from the fountain, and bending under the weight of 
their huge contaros. Occasionally the scene is varied 


by a number of fat padres, accompanied by little | 


boys, chanting, as they march in procession, in 
honour of some great image of a saint, which is 
decked out with all the finery they can heap upon it, 
The tinkling of a bell warns the stranger quietly to 
withdraw from a too near approach to the important 
ceremonial, or otherwise he will find that he must 


submit, in common with others, to the usual reverence | 


which is exacted, according to the peculiarities of the 
country. 


The church feasts and ceremonies here are very 
numerous. We extract a description of one of 
them, as it is characteristic. 

THE FEAST OF LA SENORA DE LA PAZ. 

During many days previous great exertions had 


been made in the erection of scaffoldings in front of the | 
These were from thirty to forty feet | 


old cathedral. 
high, and covered with crimson cloth, and were 


abundantly decorated with pictures of saints, framed | 


in silver, forks, spoons, dishes, jugs, and all sorts of 
domestic utensils, of the same precious metal; images, 
garlands, drapery, together with fruits of every 
variety, from the water-melon to the fragrant pine- 
apple ; flowers of every description, and of every hue ; 
vegetables of all sorts and sizes, from the formidable 


pumpkin to the unpresuming radish, all tastefully | 


arranged around silver, plaster, and wooden images 
of saints and angels, which cut rather a ludicrous 
figure as they peered forth from amidst such a profu- 
sion of dainty fare. 
altars were adorned in like manner with everything 
calculated to add to the gaiety of the scene. 
neighbourhood was filled with roving parties of 
Indians, attired in the peculiar costume of their several 
tribes; some of them, both men and women, follow- 
ing the fashion of the Peruvians, carried crowns of 
variegated feathers on their heads, leopard skins 
thrown over their shoulders, and their bodies decked 
with kirtles of feathers. With bows and arrows in 
their hands, and dancing unweariedly to the rude 


sounds of their native music, these unpolished sons of | 
nature were to be met with in all parts of the city for | 


hours, and failed not to excite attention in their 
efforts to celebrate the day. Some parties appeared 
in long robes of white, neatly plaited round the body, 
with their faces blackened, and wearing broad belts 
of variegated feathers of exquisite workmanship— 
others with lappels or wings of the same material— 
the head-dress being a sort of diadem, with one feather 
at the back. Each person carried a Pandean pipe, 
which in some cases was of large, in others of small 
dimensions—but the combined effect of them, though 


the intonations were in rather a melancholy strain, | 
inharmonious, | 


was anything but disagreeable or 
Some of the most eccentric performers on this occa- 
sion wore large cocked hats, several yards in extent, 
made of paper, and trimmed with variegated feathers, 
the aforesaid plume in the centre of colossal dimen- 
sions, forming a conspicuous feature; their faces 
wearing masks, representing the heads of wolves, 
bears, or monkeys. Others appeared habited in 
old court suits, or faded regimentals, with epaulettes 
of feathers, and mounted on 
leopards, and dragons, having their legs hidden by a 
kind of petticoat. In their hands they carried small 
looking-glasses, in which they continually affected to 
admire themselves, and they produced much merri- 
ment by their antics and gambols, occasionally rush- 
ing at the people with their horns—then formally and 
with much ceremony joining the musicians and 
dancers. 


crackers takes place, until the actors in this strange 


scene, overcome with drink, reel, quarrel, fight, and 
tumble home. 


The amusements peculiar to this festival generally 


last between two and three days, when, to those who | 


love quiet and decorum, it is agreeable to find that 
order is again restored. 


Mr. Bonelli, during his voyage, fell in with the 
“ sea-horse,” as it is called ; and, from his de- 


scription of it, there can be little doubt that it is | 


| 
| 


the creature so often mistaken for 
THE SEA SERPENT. 
Passing over the cliff, along which lay the first part 
of our journey, we had the calm waters of the bay 


The | 


Within the building, the various | 


The | 


imitation buffaloes, | 


At night large bonfires illuminate the | 
neighbourhood, and a general fire of squibs and | 


The general effect at night is much | 
heightened by the numerous lamps and lanterns with | 
which the several altars of the church are decorated. | 


spread out beneath us. Whilst watching from the 
dizzy heights its mirrored surface, my attention was 
directed to some strange animal, which I discovered 
to be one of those enormous sea-horses, to which I 
have alluded, in speaking of the island of San Lorenzo. 
Its appearance, from the great elevation at which I 
beheld it, was extremely singular. Its body seemed 
to be of a prodigious length, and covered with a short, 
glossy coat. With the exception of two great white 
tusks, projecting from the mouth on either side, the 
form of its head resembled that of aseal. This mon- 
ster swam about with great rapidity, at timesshowing 
the greater portion of his body above the water, and 
at other times disappearing from view altogether. 


We laugh, blush, or rail at Ramsgate, accord- 
| ing to the moment ; but that is nothing to 


BATHING AT LIMA. 

On the following morning I took a stroll along the 
| beach, and was much amused at witnessing the singu- 
| lar mode adopted by the ladies for the uy Ha of a 

water excursion. ‘The bathing-men are Indians, very 

stout and robust, who being divested of every species 
| of covering, except a pair of drawers, take to the 
water, each carrying a lady upon his shoulders. The 
men strike out to swim, and do so without incon- 
veniencing the ladies, who float horizontally on the 
surface of the water. In this way they are carried 
for a mile or more, and appear to enjoy this novel 
| mode of locomotion extremely. 


| Anadol is the somewhat affected name given 
to a narrative of a ramble by a gentleman, who 
has, in a previous volume, shown himself to be 
| familiar with the East, and who has been pro- 
bably tempted by the success that attended his 
| former essay, and the present interest attaching 
| to the locality here described, to produce another 
volume, which may be deemed as supplementary 
to his former ones. Books upon Turkey, Russia, 
| and the seat of war, are now so thronging upon 
| us, that we are obliged to be brief in the notice 
of any of them, so that even from this, which is 
one of the best, we can only afford a single ex- 
tract, and we take that which will, just now, be 
the most interesting to our readers. It is the 
description of a place that has attained a melan- 
| choly renown :— 
SINOPE. 
A stroll on shore to see the place and sketch it 
| from the circling beach agreeably filled up a long 
lovely evening. The sun had veiled his bloodshot 
eyes behind a dark bank of clouds, leaving lurid tints 
| of purple and yellow to pervade earth, air, and water. 
The wind, hushed; the bay, as frozen over; the 
town, silent as sleep or death ; not even one twit- 
tering bird to break the heavy stillness of our walk ; 
fishermen drawing their nets languidly, pendent sails 
wooing the breeze in vain, and lazy oars unimproved 
along boats’ sides; all Sinope the embodiment of 
calm repose in its highest ideality ; is this healthy 
| rest, or mouldering dissolution ? Is it the renovating 
interval between two periods of laborious activity, or 
| is the soul for ever fled? The temples, palaces, and 
porticoes erected by a powerful line of kings, have 
been levelled with the dust. Nought remains of so 
much magnificence save a dirty oriental town of a 
| thousand wretched houses, surrounded by crumbling 
walls and tottering towers of Byzantine construction. 
Almost equally a wreck is the enormous hull of an 
embryo two-decker, which stands unlaunched on the 
stocks ; built here where timber and work are cheap ; 
never finished; allowed to rot. Does this fact elu- 
| cidate the subject? Alas, for Sinope! The ancient 
| capital of Pontus under that great man Mithridates 
Eupator, and the birthplace of that great beast 
Diogenes the Cynic, originally a colony of the 
Milesians, and deriving its name from an amphibious 
| young lady, who was the unnatural offspring of a 
| river and a town, the Asopus and Methone, after she 
eloped hither with a third element, Apollo or the 
Sun, shows indeed but few traces of such illustrious 
antecedents. Many fragments of ancient architec- 
| tural art, however, such as broken columns, mutilated 
cornices, and half-defaced inscriptions on architraves 
and sepulchral stones, have been made use of in 
raising these feeble fortifications, and they still attest 
what Sinope once was; while the quarries above the 
town, whence one of the calcareous beds in the 
trachytic rock overlaid by a black voleanic formation 
seems to have furnished its building materials, tell 


| an eloquent tale of its sudden downfall, for large 


blocks lie there hewn and ready for removal, some 
sculptured, and some actually on their way to the 
city. We saw also the picturesque ruins of an aque- 
duet, designed by Pliny the Younger to supply the 
Sinopians with good water from a distance of sixteen 
miles; and the ancient mole can be distinguished 
under the sea, inclosing a considerable space along 
| the shore, and leaving only a narrow entrance for 
galleys; but many of the great square stones com- 
posing it have been worn and displaced by the action 
of the waves, with the aid of that universal destroyer, 
Time. 











THE WAR BOOKS. 


Another Note on the Turkish Question (not by 
authority), but by the Author. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 

Tue perusal of numerous documents and innu- 
merable productions connected with the “Eastern 
question ” has convinced us that the term “ plain 
prose” is & misnomer, and ought to have been 
included by the discerning Browne in the list of 
vulgar errors. Possibly when that philosopher 
lived and wrote, prose was plain, and adapted tu 
the capacity of our grandfathers; but the diplo- 
matic style has made progress in these latter 
days, and soon, if the infection spreads, we shall 
cease to compliment an author for clearness of 
thought or lucidity of expression—the test of 
power will be to reach the highest point of ob- 
scurity, and the most artistic combination of 
words when they appear entirely innocent of 
meaning. 

But when we wished to see no further notes on 
the Turkish question, we did not anticipate a 
poetical one. We had not previously understood 
the value of a rhyme to elucidate mysteries or 
render facts intelligible. We did not expect to 
reach a period when the simple definition “ two 
and two make four” could be perverted, twisted. 
and distorted, till the safety of the world and 
the restoration of common sense might depend 
upon the arrangement of a couplet; for example; 
thus :— 


Two and two make four, 
And they will make no more. 


We are much indebted to the author of Anothe: 
Note for his version in plain poetry of an affair so 
complicated by diplomatic prose, that we have 
long ceased to remember a beginning or foresec 
an end. With pleasure, therefore, as when a 
geologist discovers the true nature of a fossil, w« 
present our readers with the author’s 


RETROSPECT. 
I am fain to confess 
Ican do nothing less, 
That in matters of date 
It has not been my fate 
An effect to create, 
But I think I may state, 
Without fear of gainsay, 
That ‘twas early in May, 
Fifty-three, when the first 
Idea on us burst 
That a something was brewing, 
In what Russia was doing, 
hich might sooner or later 
Employment cater 
For the Minies, the rifles, the thousand inventions 
Which the peaceage, of course with most dove-like intention 
Has sent forth to the world with such wondrous celerity, 
As to make wise men doubt of the peace folks’ sincerity. 
I've a thought, quite my own, 
That that confounded loan, 
Which, like other bold men, 
At a premium of ten 
I bought, and of course 
Sold again at a loss, 
Was the very beginning 
Of the Emperor's sinning : 
It may seem 
A wild dream, 
But I think that he thought, 
That by making the Porie 
Not do that which it ought, 
He might kick up a row, 
He cared little how, 
Between England and France, which might shake in the enw 
Their ancient relations of ally and friend. 
Be this as it may, 
’Twas early in May 
That the Emperor sent off 
That fool, Menschikoff, 
With a monstrous demand, 
Which he knew beforehand 
Would never be granted ; but still, to make sure, 
(For no Russian to fail in his aim can endure,) 
He bade him neglect 
Every mark of respect, 
And in paletét and hat, 
Called a wide awake, that 
Contained in itself an impertinence flat, 
Present his credentials, 
And insist as essentials 
On aTl that he knew in his own stony heart 
Were the very last things from which Medjid would part. 


OBJECT OF THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Still the peace party swore that the river to cross 
Must always result in such terrible loss 

To the “rash fool” who durst 

Attempt it the first, 

That there was not a chance 

But that England and France, 

Backed by Austria and Prussia, 

Would find for “dear Russia” 

Some loop-hole or flaw 

By which, minus a war, 
He might keep the poor Provinces safe in his claw. 


We conclude with the author’s moral. 


MORAL FOR TURKEY. 
Never trust to your friends, and with very sharp eyes 
Look well to the tricks of your so-called allies ; 
And always, dear Turkey, do still as you’ve done, 
Trust yourself before all, and you'll ne’er be undone, 
Remember that proverb now spreading afar, 
** Aide toi,” and be certain ‘le ciel t'aidera.” 
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MORAL FOR RUSSIA. 
As for you, you old bear, it’s far more than your due, 
But still to my task of philanthropy true, } 
I'll read you a lesson, although it’s not new: | 
Tis a proverb, and just to your impudence matched, 
“Don't count your young Turkeys before they are hatched.” 


The Turk and the Hebrew; or, the Rule of the | 
Crescent: a Story of Real Events and Living | 
Persons. London: Hope and Co. 

The Turk and the Hebrew is a tale descriptive of | 

Oriental manners and customs, founded upon | 

certain incidents which occurred during the 

stormy period when Mehemet Ali’s government, | 
reduced to extremities, was not scrupulous in the 
choice of means to raise supplies. The Jew, 
like the flying-fish, finds a foe at every turn. 

In every age, according to the strictest rules of 

logic, the amount of prosperity to which he was 

able to attain in any country determined the 
amount of persecution he had to undergo. His 
position amidst the motley populations of the 

East recalls the traditions of former times, and 

may well afford material for a striking picture. 
The sufferings of the Farchies, a rich Jewish 

family, against whom the Pasha, with designs of 
confiscation, admits a charge that superstition 
only could create and ignorance receive, forms 
the subject of the story, in which Arabian Night 
scenes of Oriental luxury are relieved by acts of | 
violence and terrible catastrophes. Example, it | 
is said, is better than precept, it is sometimes | 
better than description; and from the group of 
characters—“ Latins, Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 

Arabs, and Mahometans ”—who join the hue and 

cry to hunt down the unhappy Hebrew, we select 

for introduction to our readers the person of a 

“Capuchin monk, mounted on a fine grey ass,” 

contemplating the sun-set with apprehension, as 

he journeyed through a lonely road in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Damascus: 











FATHER ANDREW'S ENCOUNTER. 

The good Father was evidently in no small haste to 
get over the ground; he kicked away at the ass’s 
sides with his naked toes, and trotted along at a good | 
rate, with a long, exaggerated, elongated, shadowy | 
image of himself and his beast, made by the level | 
light of the sinking sun, and stretching all across the | 
way and over the orchards, keeping him company as 
he rode. Often did the good father glance towards 
the burning globe of light that was now going down | 

} 
| 


so gloriously and majestically over those radiant 
Syrian fields; and it was evidently with apprehension 
and terror that he did glance towards it, and not with 
anything like admiration or contemplative pleasure. 
He was not thinking of Him who journeyed, nearly | 
two thousand years ago, over those very fields—the 
traveller to Damascus—who, smitten at noon-day 
with a light more blinding and glorious than ever 
came even from that eastern sun, sunk down with 
darkened and dazzled eyes. The good Father was 
evidently thinking of nothing but the dangers of the 
road, and that he had a good chance of being be- 
nighted on it. Thus proceeding, in a state of all- 
imaginable fear and agitation, it was the hap of Padre 
Andreas to hear himself hailed from behind by a loud, 
clear, masculine voice, just as he reached a turning of 
the road that was to bring him in sight of his own 
monastery. 


The ass, indignant at the rough treatment 
employed by the holy Father to urge an increased | 
rate of speed, finally flings him into the road. | 
He is recalled to consciousness by the voice which | 
had occasioned the loss of his equilibrium, and | 
recognises a former pupil. Warm greetings over, | 
he requests the young traveller to accompany | 
him to the monastery, and relate his European 
adventures, “which have no doubt been most | 
extraordinary.” 


Far from it, my dear Padre. I have not met with 
a single adventure worth the trouble of telling. | 
There was not even an Arab robber to enliven the way. | 
As to their barbarous customs, mounting themselves 
upright on machines of discomfort they call chairs at 
all their social entertainments; torturing their heads 
and squeezing their brains, by thrusting them into 
outrageous and monstrously conceived contrivances ; 
with many other instances of savage taste, I shall be 
very happy to dilate upon. I think, Father, the hap- 
piness of the greater part of mankind lies much more 
in these customs of every-day life than in all the | 
equality of law and perfect administration of justice 
you told me I should find in Europe. Glad am I it | 
18 not the place of my abode, though the place of my | 
birth. Glad was I to turn my face towards the land 
of sunrise. How is my father? continued the young 
man; “I hear from him but seldom; does he still 
retain the favour of the Pacha? How are my friends 
among the holy brotherhood?” On _ hearing this 
question, Father Andrew made a convulsive clutch at | 
the high peak of the wooden saddle, and seemed to 
gasp for breath. “Is the cat dead?” cried Francisco. | 
““No, my son, the cat is in good health,” answered | 


| her supper. 


| in the latter. 


Father Andrew; “but our unfortunate brother 


Thomas—” 

Father Andrew proceeds to inform his incredu- 
lous pupil of the particulars connected with the 
mysterious disappearance of the “jolly Capuchin” 
supposed to be victim of the Jewish taste for 
Christian blood, and thus continues: 

“Our unfortunate brother was certainly of a 
covetous disposition, and also somewhat given to 
levity. His jestings and his trafiickings among the 
unbaptised had long been a source of grief to our 
whole community. They could not but end in evil, 
and so it proved. The devil inspired his children to 


give them just such an end as might have been ex- | 
He tampered with Satan’s sons, and they 


pected. 
have been the death of him.” “The death of him!” 
cried Francisco. “The Jews the death of the Padre 
Tomaso! Holy St. Paul! I should have thought 
the* pious Father had been a match for all Jewry. 
Your reverence does not mean to say they have 
murdered him?” Father Andrew answered by another 
profound groan. ‘God and his saints!” cried 
Francisco. “My son,” said Father Andrew, in a 
subdued and awe-struck voice, ‘the details are 
almost too horrible for any Christian tongue to utter 
them. ‘The state of excitement into which the whole 
town has been thrown for more than a week past, 
baffles description. You know, my son, last week 
was Easter week, and the Passover of those horrible 
Jews, at which time they are commanded by their 
Talmud, and other hellish books, to prepare their 
Passover-cakes by mixing them with the blood of some 
Christian man, woman, or child; and it is thought 
they must have had their eyes on our unhappy 
brother fora long time.” “1 should think it was 
rarely or never they got such a treat,” cried Francisco. 
“Blood of a holy Capuchin monk! St. Martin!” 
“True, my son,” said Father Andrew; ‘‘and J should 
say our unfortunate brother had more blood in his 
body than all the rest of us. He was not much given 
to fasting, and what little meat there was on the table 
he usually ate, but seldom leaving the cat enough for 
No doubt those horrible Jews invited 
him so often to their feasts and entertainments, that 
he might be fat and in good condition against the 
Easter week. 
that opinion.” 
Francisco, although Christian and Portuguese, 
is attached to the family accused of this impossi- 
ble crime; and a tender sentiment, cherished for 
the fair daughter of the Farchii, Berenice, con- 
stitutes the romance of the volume. His utmost 


efforts fail to avert coming disasters, prepared | 
| through the intrigues of Francisco’s father, the 


rich Jew’s Christian enemy and rival. But we 
forbear to mar the interest of the novel by pre- 


| mature development of the plot. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 
Hamiey, Esq., Captain, R. A. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood and Co. 
Agnes Valmar: a Novel. In 3 vols. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 
WueEn Lady Lee’s Widowhood was amusing the 
readers of Blackwood’s Magazi month after 





sy Epwarp 
In 2 vols. 


| month, great was the curiosity of the literary 


circles to discover the authorship. Many points 
were eagerly debated, and much speculation was 
indulged as to the name, the age, the profession 
of so original and lively a writer. Was it a first 
work, or was it the production of a practised 
hand? Certain tendencies to caricature indicated 
the former; but there was an ease, facility, and 
grace in the composition seldom found but 
Upon the whole, our impression 
was that some novelist of repute had tried 
his hand at a new style, and, fearful of the 
result, had shrouded himself in the anony- 
mous of a magazine until the verdict of the 
public had been taken upon tie enterprise. 
Our conjecture, however, has proved to be erro- 
neous. Lady Lee’s Widowhood is really the pro- 
duction of a new novelist. Captain Hamley’s 
name is strange to our literature; but not the 
less heartily will the world weleome such an 
accession to its ranks. 

pronouncing Lady Lee’s Widowhood the most 
promising début that has been made in fiction since | 
Bulwer surprised the world with Pelham, or 
Vivian Grey made Disraeli famous. 

Doubtless it was read by most of our readers, | 
month by month, as it appeared in the columns of 
the best of the British magazines, whose good 
taste and discernment have introduced so many 
successful fictions to the public; it will not, | 
therefore, be necessary to describe the story or | 
the personages by whom it is played; they will | 


| will live in the reader’s memory ever after as 


| concur in this censure. 


Brother Cyprian expresses himself of | 


| it is the production of a young and unpractised 
| her) permanent reputation by burning this first 


| crude work of art, instead of printing it. 
Bruce 


We have no hesitation in | 





| not be forgotten by any who have made acquaint- 
| ance with them; and we would recommend all whe 
may not have tasted the pleasure of its perusal to 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded now, 
by its appearance in a collected form, to pass a 
| few hours of enjoyment over its very pleasant 
pages. We can assure them that it is one of the 
liveliest books they have ever read; that it is 
remarkable for the rare quality of unaffected- 
ness. Captain Hamley describes persons and 
things as he sees them, without indulging in 
silly sentimentalities, or pretending to be 
cynical, or saintly, or strait-laced, or moral- 
making, as is the weakness of so many of our 
novelists. So, in his dialogues, his men and 
| women talk as people in real life do talk, going 
at once to the point, instead of declaiming and 
sermonising. He excels moreover in that in 
| which novelists of our sex usually exhibit the 
most signal failures—the portraiture of ladies. 
With the rarest exceptions, the every-day young 
lady of even our best novelists—we do not except 
even Bulwer, or Dickens, or Thackeray—is a 
mere dressed doll, without character or indivi- 
| duality. In Lady Lee’s Widowhood it is other- 
wise. The three ladies whose adventures are 
related—the three heroines, which all are, in fact, 
though Lady Lee gives her name to the story— 
are so thoroughly distinct in person and character, 
yet so truly ladies, so womanly in every sweet 
sense of that term, and yet so unlike, that they 






















































































persone of his acquaintance—not vaguely recol- 
lected as mere unsubstantial types of women in 
general, as heroines are usually depicted. It has 
been oBjected that Captain Hamley has intro- 
duced too much of life in the stable. We cannet 
He is familiar with it, 
and he has described it as he has seen and heard 
it. His story turning upon the doings of some 
men of the turf and their associates, it would 
have been simply absurd to have put drawing- 
room talk into their mouths. He has aimed at 
truth and nature ; and to that his success is due. 
Let those who prefer the artificial, and denounce 
whatever is natural as vulgar, shun Lady Lee, and 
yawn over books as vapid and as full of affectation 
as themselves. We shall look forward with 
eagerness to Capt. Hamley’s next adventure in 
the realms of fiction. 

We regret that we are unable to pronounce a 
very favourable judgment on Agnes Valmar. 
The story is hackneyed, the incidents are common- : 
place, nor does the writing compensate for the 
defects of the plot. It will be gathered, both from 
the construction and composition of the work, that 


writer, who would more have consulted his (or 


There 
are traces of ability throughout. The author 
has capacities, but wants age and experience ; 
the former to give knowledge of the world and 
of men, the latter to teach the art of writing—an 
art which ambitious youth may be assured does 
not come by an inspiration of genius, but is the 
product of labour and practice, of cultivation and 
correction, quite as much as any other art. As 
no man draws well without long and laborious 
practice, so neither does a man write well without 
writing much, and continuing to write for years, 
before he challenges public criticism. But the 
author of Agnes Valmar is so little a master of 
fiction that he has taken for his principal actor 
so “used-up” a personage as an Indian nabob ! 
A tone of exaggeration and affectation—the very 
reverse of Lady Lee’s Widowhood—pervades the 
entire story. The author must study simplicity of 
matter and manner, and choose a more original 
theme, before he can hope to take a respectable 
place among the novelists of the time. He is 
not wanting in ability; and in time, with patient 
study, he may again aspire with better prospects 
of success. 





Mrs. Gore’s Money Lender, one of the best, if not th: 
very best of her novels, has been added to Routledge’s 
‘“‘ Railway Library.” We are glad to see the intro- 
duction of works of our known novelists into these 
cheap libraries, instead of books by inferior writers of 
no repute. The Reminiscences of a Retired Physician 
has at least one reminiscence. It is manifestly eon- 
structed after Mr. Warren’s Diary of a late Physi- 
cian. But this volume wants most of the qualities 
that have made Mr. Warren’s “ Diary” famous. 
It has not the invention in the stories, nor the power 
and pathos in the telling of them. We would recom- 
mend the enterprising publishers to submit mant- 
scripts to some man of good taste and sound judg- 
ment before they acce tthem ‘They will then bring 
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out a better class of fiction than some of those that 
now appear under their auspices. The Broken 
Sword, by Miss A. O’KreEre, is a pretty tale of the 
allied armies of 1757, founded, as the preface states, in 





| 
| 


an incident related in Lord Chesterfield’s letters. It | 
is written very pleasingly, and its sentiments are | 





wholesome. -A second edition 
Thanksgiving Story, has been sent to us from America. 
It is a sketch of a phase of American life, very clever 
and very amusing. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Discovery: a Poem. By Epwarp A. LeatuHam, 
M.A. London: Walton and Co. 
Tuts book, small in size, but large in meaning, 
we had almost passed over in the press of bulkier 
volumes. One glance at the contents showed a 
peculiar elegance of style; and a more careful 
perusal satisfied us that Mr. Leatham combined 
power with elegance, and vigour with smooth- 
ness. 
poem, Discovery, even in an age when sterling 
poems are frequent, ought to make an author’s 
reputation, or at least ought to be the keystone 
on which a broad popularity may be based. 
Taking the range of poems, it is likest, perhaps, 
The Pleasures of Hope; first, because it cele- 
brates the “ pleasures ” which spring from those 
glorious discoveries which have improved the 
condition of man; and, secondly, because it has 
exquisite melody, while the thoughts are full of 
lusty health. Metrically considered, it is as per- 


of Chanticleer; a | 


We have no hesitation in saying that this | 


fect as severe taste and strict revision can make | 


awork of art. No rugged juttings or angular 


points are here to trip the reader; but he glides | 
on through the couplets, as over a polished marble | 
floor, without that sense of tedium and weariness | 
which not unfrequently are the effects of metrical | 


smoothness, when the metre has no other quality 
to recommend it. 
metaphorical wealth, and there is ample room 
for such in treating the discovery of such impor- 
tant facts as the compass, the steam-engine, and 
the electric telegraph. Take the description of 
the former of these discoveries: man first, with | 
his imperfect knowledge, fearing the immeasur- 
able ocean, and afterwards employing it as an 
agent to show his skill, his hardihood, and his | 
enterprise: 

Long had mankind beleaguered, but in vain, 

The frowning fortress of the wave-walled main, 

In trembling bark along the sea-bord crept, 

And stole their passage while Poseidon slept, 

Or, tempted by some planet's favouring face, 

Left with fool-hardy haste their hiding place, 

And haply perished when their treacherous guide 

Hid his false torch beneath the ruthless tide. 

Discovery marked in pity and dismay 

Adventure baffled in her young essay, | 

Unerring wit the trembling needle gave 

To trace a pathway through the trackless wave, 

And taught her hardy votaries to explore 

The watery inaze, a labyrinth no more. 


Then Commerce learnt in triumph to expand 

Her snowy wings upon the bustling strand, 

And, like a prisoned bird from durance free, 
Rode every blast and tempted every sea ; 

Nor roamed alone, for Plenty soared behind, 

And shook her golden lap for all mankind 

Piled with those orient spoils and gems that shine, 
Like stars unrisen, in Golconda's mine, 

Or spice that breathes upon the balmy rest 


The poem contains much | 


Of fragrant Ind and Araby the Blest. | 


But brighter gems the bounteous goddess bore 


And sweeter frankincense from shore to shore, } 


The scents that breathe Idalian groves among, 
And all the priceless jewelry of song. 

"Twas by these gifts that Commerce first began 
To rouse the learned appetite of Man, 

And bade him taste the consecrated tide 

That bursts in melody from Pimpla’s side. 

He, once athirst for that delicious draught, 
Insatiate drank, till all the streamlet quaffed 
Left him still parched and longing on the bank : 
As erst Scamander fled when Xerxes drank. 


The way in which Discovery, elate with her 
triumphs, leads trembling Science through the 


world, is poetically and finely told. 


She, as elate with meed of so great praise, 

For mightier deeds athirst and nobler bays, 
Grasped youthful Science by her timorous hand, 
And led her trembling over sea and land : 
Taught her each nameless form to recognise 
That sports with viewless angels through the skics, 
Peoples the earth, or with exulting leap 

Shoots like a silver meteor through the deep ; 
And al] the flowery race whose murmuring bells 
Chime in the Spring or toll the Summer's knells, 
When vernal zephyr or autumnal blast 

Rocks their frail belfries as it hurries past, 

Or who with looks of purity and love 

Delight to lift their wistful eyes above, 

And at those kindred stars to smile and nod 
That bloom forever on an azure sod. 

Then o’er those atoms of mysterious life 

They paused, with which the universe is rife, 
Whether they clothe and animate the whole 
With film invisible ot living soul, 

Or through the trembling dewdrop proudly dance 
As in a sea of infinite expanse, 


Or, soaring through the sun's inconstant beam, 
Count ages in a momentary gleam. 

For, as the elements in order pass 

Beneath Discovery's wonder-working glass, 
All these in multitudinous excess 

Burst into beauty out of nothingness. 

Then fared they forth the ears of truth to glean, 
Roaming with chaste and pensive feet between 
Those sheaves of glory, the celestial yield 

That whitens all the heavenly harvest-field ; 
And learnt yon adamantine chain to mete, 
That binds the planets to Hyperion’s seat, 
And, stretching through illimitable space, 
Curbs with its viewless links the comet's race ; 
Why night must minister to day, and morn 
Can ne'er forget her promise to return ; 

Why Spring forsakes her melody and flowers 
In mute allegiance to the rosy Hours, 

And rugged Winter dries his icy tears 

The moment that his biooming child appears ; 

The poet not only deals with the past, but fore- 
tells the wonders of future discoveries. The 
prophetic vision is one of the spiritual attributes 
of the poet ; and the bard who sung a thousand 


years ago, by the very intuitiveness of his nature, | 
foresaw the undefined triumphs of progressive | | 
| Thornton. 


mind, though he foresaw not, as facts, the great 
uses to which man should apply the elements. 
Thus then Mr. Leatham, from what he has ob- 
served of progress, and from what he feels to be 
the unceasing advancements of intellect, is 
entitled to say— 

There, in amazing multitude, behold 

The miracles of Science yet untold ; 

For al! that now perplex the enraptured eye 

Are but the foibles of her infancy, 

Imperfect types, and scarce foreshadowing 

The triumphs that her riper years shall bring. 

Here in Briarean strength some giant stands 

And holds uprooted mountains in his hands, 

Whose arm omnipotent is slumbering yet 

In murmuring breeze or peaceful rivulet ; 

As slept the giant Steam, ere Science broke 

His mighty sigil, and the Titan woke. 

Nor gaze we with inferior wonder where 

O’er sea and land and through the teeming air 

Speed strange machines instinct with secret might 

And shooting onward with the stride of light: 

Or where new stars and suns of Science born 

Dispel the midnight gloom, or e’en adorn 

The noonday heavens, stars that never leave 

Their lustrous thrones at morn, nor suns at eve, 

But shining ever with unfaltering ray, 

Turn night to noon, and noon to tenfold day. 


We take leave of this small volume with a 
thorough conviction that its perusal cannot but 


| afford pleasure and profit to the lovers of poetry. 





Days in Dreamland. By G. A. D. Brucks. 


| Mr. Brucks is, by internal written evidence, a 
| ~s . . 
| young man, and we view his work as an earnest 


of better things. It is a promissory note, which 
the author by-and-by bids fair to pay in sterling 
gold. Mr. Brucks, though evincing considerable 


| fancy, has no positive style ; his youth, probably, 


has not reached the time of self-reliance, and it 
leans for support on the memory of Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. His muse is rich, but as yet 
undisciplined—much as Keats’s was when he pro- 
duced Lndymion. We earnestly advise Mr. Brucks 
to rely on his own resources; for the poetic faculty, 
especially in youth, is apter to seize on the faults 
than to amplify the beauties of a prototype. This 
is very evident here, and our readers will easily 
recognise the model of the following :— 

And in wild luxuriance, everywhere, 

Nurst by the clear dew and the tender air, 

In the caverns and meads, and the woods serene, 

Grew odorous grasses, soft and green. 

And falling sphere-fires, with wan weird light, 

Like spirits, huil'd swift to the land of night, 

Who, falling and fading, yet sometimes bear 

The brightness of heaven down the lightless air. 

But the sweetest marvel of this sweet place 

Was the bower, where dwelt its presiding grace, 

The Angel-born near the azure lake 

Isled in an odoriferous brake. 

In the centre a living fountain play’d; 

By its voice the fierce spirit of noon was laid; 

The plants loved it well, for hour by hour, 

It loosen’d its lymph in a silver shower, 

Giving perfume and radiance to leaf and flower. 

As Mr. Brucks hopes for a successful issue to 
his poetic labours, let him avoid such in future. 
What, Mr. Brucks, is the meaning of this Atha- 
natos, who, for “crimes most mystical,” sees all 
around him die while he is doomed to live on? 


| Is it a key to, or a parody on, the “Ancient 


Mariner?” If it be neither, still it is wondrously 
like! 
A frightful silence ! my own heart 
Scarce dared to break the spell ; 
A stifling silence ! hot and hush'd, 
Upon my soul it fell ; 
The very air seem’d dead ;—oh, God! 
Does silence reign in hell ? 


"Twas all the same, “I” only lived ; 
There was no wind, no tide ; 

The ships lay moveless on the brine, 
The crews on deck had died, 

And as they lay, masse into clay, 
Their bodies I espied, 





The sails were still suspent on high 
Upon the yards and mast ; 

The cordage and the sails were sere, 
And both were rotting fast. 

Death was around me everywhere, 
I was of men the last. 

The monsters of the secret deep 
Were weltering about ; 

Amid them, like their dreary ghosts, 
Death-fires flashed in and out. 

And the dead men with their ghastly eyes 
Gazed on me—by the cross 

I saw them look, I heard them shriek, 
* Live, live, Athanatos.” 

Need we here quote from “that ancient man, 
the bright-eyed mariner,” in order to prove which 
is actually the Dromio of Ephesus, or the Dromio 
of Syracuse? It will be wise in Mr. Bruck for 


the future to avoid such nice resemblances. 


Zohrab, and other Poems. By W. 'T. Tuornton. 
London : Longman. 
We admire the honesty and good sense of Mr. 
He believes, and boldly asserts, that 
his verses are not inferior to many productions 
which have been received with considerable 
favour. We offer our testimony on the same 
side, being assured, from perusal, that the verses 
are meritorious. Zohrab, charged with the in- 
flammable elements and energies of warfare, is 
insignificant compared with our best chivalric 
poems, such, for example, as Marmion; but it 
possesses some vigour and action. It is neither 
so harmonious nor so abrupt as many poems we 
could name of the same chivalric character, and 
in which harmony and abruptness are purposely 
employed for artistic effect. What Mr. ‘Thornton 
chiefly lacks is care in the finish of his materials. 


| He does not sufficiently appreciate the music of 





| able position. 


words, or the cadences of tone. Therefore, oc- 
casionally, his sentences read harshly, when the 
slightest attention might have corrected the 
harshness. Here is an instance from one of his 
sonnets. 

Doubt not, life’s ceaseless evils represent 

Controliing influence; which, of set design 

Tasks our endurance, haply with intent 

To crush—haply, by chastening, to refine. 

Here in two lines the word “haply” has two 
different accents. Such cases—and they are not 
trifles, for nothing is trifling which contributes 
to perfection—are worthy Mr. Thornton’s notice, 
the more so since this, his first appearance in a 
“ poetical costume,” is more becoming than the 
majority of modern instances. 


Hore Monastice: Poems, Songs, and Ballads. By 

WituiaM Jones. London: Masters; and D. Bogue. 
Many of these poems will be familiar to the public, 
as they have already appeared in periodicals. In 
construction they are just what might have been ex~ 
pected, as the result of a musical ear and a refined 


taste. They are not the outgushings of genius, but 
the regular exercises of a mind that has learnt to 


appreciate beauty, and knows how to direct the power 
of art. Mr. Jones speaks in verse, not because he has 
grand truths or large thoughts to utter, but because 
it is an agreeable mode of addressing the public. 
This is not a book to turn aside, even for a moment, 
the eager world from its gold-digging or its stock- 
jobbing, and induce it to read, and reading to admire. 
But whoever opens this elegant volume—elegant in 
the binding and the engravings—will at once perceive 
that the author has no metrical irregularities, no 
glaring sins of commission agaimst rules. While, 
therefore, this book will scarcely arouse any degree of 
wonder or excitement, it will gain that share of ap- 
probation which is justly due to the exercise of poetic 
talent. As a song-writer, Mr. Jones holds a respect- 
“The Monks of Old,” wedded to 


| spirited music, has been and still is a well-known 


song; and this, excellent of its kind, is only a fair 
sample of the author's lyrical vigour. 





THE new volume of the Library Edition of the 
British Poets, published by Mr. Nichol, and edited by 
Mr. GiLFILLAN—and which is beyond measure, in size, 
typography and cheapness, the best of any of the 
competitors for public favour—contains the poetical 
works of Goldsmith, Collins, and Warton, with lives, 
critical dissertations, and explanatory notes, by the 
editor, whose name is a pledge that these will be well 
done. Not a library in the United Kingdom should 
be without this superb edition of our poets; and it is 
so very cheap that every book-shelf can afford to 


| possess it. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Protoplast: a Serves of Papers. 2 
London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 


In pity to such of our readers as are not ac- 
quainted with Greek, we shall explain at once, in 
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the author’s own words, what he means by the | 


title given to his work: “In common,” he says, 
“ with many others, my mind has often reverted 
to the Protoplast, the first form, or typical mould 
of the things with which our thoughts are now 


familiarised; and it is this which I propose to | 


study in the succeeding pages. I shall ask my 
readers to consider with me the earliest records 
given in Scripture of ‘the things that are,’ and 
to trace their origin as there described. My hope 


is that we may thus be led to see a little, a very | 


little, of the glory of the Alpha, as it stands 
among the hieroglyphs of God.” The author is 
strongly of opinion that, evenin matters of mere 
scientific inquiry, the Scriptures are our safest 
guide, and that what we find therein contained 
“must be the foundation of all our superstruc- 
ture of earthly knowledge. The Scripture,” he 
goes on to observe, “is not a compendium of 
science ; but he who looks for scientific truth, 
without the ever-burning lamp of Revelation in 


his hand, will labour in vain, and wander in dark- | 


ness.” 


On this we must observe that, with every | 


wish to harmonise the relations between religion | 
and science, we see a danger in pressing the au- | 


thority of the Scriptures, as some delight in 
doing, on any and every occasion that involves 
scientific investigation. In the hands of inexpe- 
rienced writers the danger is, of course, always 
greater; and thus it is that the zealot often in- 
flicts as serious an injury upon the cause of re- 
ligion as the avowed infidel. 
pages is not a zealot, happily; neither is he 
without a fair acquaintance with the results 
of modern scientific research. Still we think 
that he has sometimes gone beyond his depth, 
and ventured upon subjects to which neither 
his genius nor attainments are at all equal. The 
idea of this work, however, is, at all events, 
original, notwithstanding any errors or short- 
comings in its execution. It is interesting 
to contemplate the first appearance of every- 
thing. There was a time when printing was 
not, when steam-boats were not, when rail- 
ways and electric telegraphs were not; and we 
are fond of tracing these discoveries to their 
source, and seek to become acquainted with all 
the circumstances connected with them. But 
there was a time, also, according to Holy Writ, 
when man himself, the inventor, was not; and 
when that matter, out of which he has wrought so 
many wonderful and glorious works, did not 
exist; there was a time when the world was 
without sin, and without a curse, and without 
death; and the writer accordingly invites us to 
meditate upon the strange and mysterious first 
appearance of these and many other things. 
The following is a list of the subjects chosen by 
him for illustration:—“The first matter; the 
first day ; the first vegetable ; the first. animal; 
the first man; the first blessing; the first Sab- 
bath; the first law; the first sleep; the first 
woman ; the first temptation; the first sin; the 
first curse ; the first garments; the first angelic 
manifestation ; the first child ; the first recorded 
sacrifice; the first death; the first translation ; 
the first resurrection; the first baptism; the first 
administration of the Lord’s Supper.” A goodly 
list, truly, of first things ; and one which may well 
have occupied even more than the five years men- 
tioned as the period during which these papers were 
written. Many difficulties must have sprung up 
before the writer in the execution of this arduous 
task; but lhe has, upon the whole, achieved it in a 
way quite worthy of an intellectual Christian man. 
For style and composition the work is uniformly 
respectable; and there are many striking passages 
and felicitous illustrations scattered throughout, 
which betoken a mind of more than ordinary 
cultivation. It is a fault, we think, that these 
papers partake too much of the character of ser- 
mons. In some of the papers we have the 
subject parcelled out into heads, and divi- 
sions, and even subdivisions. We have the 
“few last words” of the pulpit, the exhortation 
to the sinner, the word of comfort to the believer, 
and the pious ejaculatory prayer. This twang 
of the preacher, in anything not expressly in- 
tended as a sermon, is to us exceedingly unplea- 
sant. We must now, however, proceed to give 
one or two brief extracts, which may be regarded 
as fair average specimens of the author’s powers. 

The following is from his paper on the First 
Man :— 


We can have no conception of the beauty and 
Strength of that earth-formed body, which man 
possessed in innocence. Even now that it is defiled 
and put out of order by sin, its structure is so strange, 
So mysterious, aad yet so gloriously beautiful, that | 


The writer of these | 





those who possess even a cursory and popular know- | cumstances connected with the coinage are not 


ledge of it are lost in admiration. The infidel phy- 
siologist is compelled to speak of it as a piece of 
curious and consummate workmanship; and the 
Christian, musing over it, breaks forth in the excla- 
mation of David—‘ I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” Adam’s body knew no fatigue, no disease, 
no weakness, no suffering: immortal, except by sin, 
its functions were not subject to derangement, nor its 
tissues to decay ; it was the fit and suitable organ of 
the high and godlike spirit-essence which was linked 
therewith. All its actions were perfect : the sight did 
not deceive as now it does; the brain did not, as at 
present, give false impressions to the mind. In all 
things it ministered rightly to the governing prin- 
ciple—the living soul. Such was the body of the 
first man. 


Of Adam’s mental perfection, he writes: 


To him sight was knowledge. He could read at 
a glance that book of creation, the very alphabet of 
which we have not yet spelt. Very glorious was this 
intellectual perfection of the human soul. It was 
this which enabled the first man to enjoy the kingdom 
over which he ruled. He governed by intuitive 
knowledge ; no painful research, no hours of weary 
study, preceded his attainment of truth; an unerring 
judgment guided him. It was thus that, walking 
amidst the pristine glories of the new-born earth, he 
understood, not—oh! not as we do, with the help of 
our systematic arrangement of classes and orders; 
but with a pure unfettered simplicity of thought,— 
the natural history of every flower in his pathway. 
It was thus that he gave expressive and appropriate 
names to all the various creatures of the earth, air, 
and sea, which were brought to him by God, though 
he had not watched them and studied their natures 
or habits. It was thus that he was enabled to hold 
converse with his Creator; receiving from the eternal 
Source of all wisdom, instruction concerning things 
still unseen ; such as, perhaps, yet higher worlds and 
their angel inhabitants. 

In his paper on “The First Garments,” the 
author makes a sad mistake about the authorship 
of Sartor Resartus ; little dreaming that it is an 
original work of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. The pas- 
sage is as follows, in which he even mis-spells 
the name of the immortal Diogenes Teufels- 
dréckh: “ Herr Teufelsdioskh’s work on ‘ Clothes’ 
is a curious specimen of this kind of literature. 
Those who have read his book in German, or its 
English translation, will feel how much ingenuity 
and research have been brought to bear upon a 
subject of little promise!” 

We cannot conclude without advising the 
author, when he next quotes the famous maxim 
of ywSs ceavrov, not to attribute it to Socrates ; 
as it was known long before his time, being a 
wise saw of one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece,—most likely Thales, if the authority of 
Diogenes Laertius can be at all regarded in such 
a matter. 


The Coinage of the British Empire. By H. NoEr 
Humpeureys. London: Nathanicl Cooke. 

The Decimal Coinage. By A. M. Mitwarp, Esq. 
London: Bell. 

Aslit’s Decimal Coinage. London 1854. 

AN ornamental little work entitled The Coins of 

England was published by Mr. Humphreys four 

or five years ago, of which a principal feature was 

the application of chromo-lithography to the re- 

presentation of coins, each piece having its own 

proper metallic hue and lustre. Six editions have 

proved how’ acceptable this idea was to the popu- 

lar taste; and now Mr. Humphreys has enlarged 

his scheme, and presents us with an extended 


| series of British coins of all dates, and a con- 


siderable selection of Scotch, Irish, and Colonial 
pieces, and other numismatic curiosities. Pro- 
bably in most families there exists a bag of old 
copper and silver pieces, handed down as a sort 
of heir-loom, and supposed to contain treasures 
of unknown value. We ourselves have seen 
many such a hoard, comprising sometimes a 
really curious coin or two, but more generally, it 
must be owned, of that class which, according to 
Cowper, 
Though neither rare 
Nor ancient, will be so preserved with care 

The possessors of such stores may, from the 
work of Mr. Humphreys, gain some insight into 
the nature of their treasures. It affords an ex- 
cellent conspectus of the general features, history, 
and vicissitudes of British coinage from the 
earliest times to the present. The Roman- British 
series is too numerous to be exhibited at any 
great length, but a very fair sample is given of 


the Anglo-Saxon money, and of the later coinage | 


the series approaches to completeness. The let- 
ter-press comprises abundance of entertaining 
matter relating to monetary affairs. Some cir- 





very creditable to the wisdom, and still less to the 
honesty, of our ancestors. Our early monarchs 
not unfrequently became, it appears, utterers of 
base coin upon a large scale, endeavouring to palm 
a whole mintage upon their loyal subjects at much 
more than its real value, and enforcing their roguery 
by the penalty of death to such as resisted or exposed 
it. The fate of these attempts is a lesson to those 
in the present day who are inoculated with the 
notion of the possibility of a cheap or merely 
representative circulating medium. The mischief 
arising from a depreciated currency proved so 
great that it was found in the end necessary to 


| adopt a course of strict honesty, and to circulate 


coins haying an intrinsic as well as a nominal 
value. 

The popular legend as to the extraordinary 
value of farthings of Queen Anne is well 
known. The fact is, that no copper money was 
issued during her reign, but farthings were struck 
as patterns, without any issue ensuing. These 
pieces are, notwithstanding, not excessively rare; 
one particular pattern, that with sunk letters, 
being, Mr. Humphreys informs us, the most 
scarce. 

In our own times the art of coinage has been 
brought to high perfection, principally owing to 
the wonderful powers of steam and machinery. 
In the beginning of the present century, owing 
to the long-continued war and other causes, the 
money of the realm had become very debased. 
In 1817 an issue of new half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences took place ; and many now alive 
will recollect the striking contrast which these 
presented to the old, flat, bent, and battered bits 
of silver, so far below their nominal value, that 
had previously passed current. The old shillings, 
says Mr. Humphreys, were about one-quarter, 
and the sixpences one-third less than their proper 
value. 

A curious fact is related concerning the pennies 
of William IV., which have now become very 
scarce. The copper of which these coins were 
made was discovered to contain a portion of gold, 
so that each penny was intrinsically worth three- 
halfpence. In accordance with those laws of 
human action which seem as universal and immu- 
table as those of chemical agency, the whole issue 
shortly found its way to the melting-pot! 

The issue of a florin, or two-shilling piece, the 
exact tenth of a pound, is an important fact in 
the recent operations of the mint, as being the 
first step to the much-discussed decimal coinage. 
The first batch of this coin was, it will be remem- 
bered, subjected to an unforeseen storm of un- 
popularity, owing to the omission of the cus- 
tomary words Dei gratia on the legend, imagined 
to be a premeditated insult to the established 
religion of the realm. This issue, we believe, 
was called in; at any rate, the coins wanting 
these words have now become scarce, and are 
seldom met with in circulation. We have known 
them refused by respectable shopkeepers, owing 
to some suspicion, it may be supposed, of their 
authenticity. They have been superseded by a 
coin somewhat different in size and shape, and 
duly stamped with the important letters D. G. 

Mr. Humphreys concludes his work with a few 
remarks upon the decimal system, advocating the 
adoption of a new coin of tenpence as a standard 
of value, thereby bringing our coinage into close 
proximity with the French. We can by no 
means appreeiate the advantage of this system, 
which would, among other things, have a ten- 
dency to divert some part of our currency into 
the neighbour country ; a most inconvenient 
result. In many other respects, too, it would be 
less commodious than the plan proposed by the 
commission who have reported on the subject, for 
which the basis has already been laid by the 
adoption of the florin piece, the exact tenth of 
our present pound. The plan suggested, as is 
now pretty generally known, is to retain the 
sovereign or pound as the principal standard of 
value, introducing for the purposes of accounts 
and calculation coins of one-tenth, one-hundredth, 
and one-thousandth of a pound. Our present 
coins of account, and those by which, for legal 
purposes, a debt must be described and claimed, 
are the pound, the shilling, the penny, and the 
farthing. Nothing can, prima facie, be more 
awkward than this division, involving the frae- 
tions of a twentieth, a twelfth, and a fourth; and 
did not experience teach us that the difficulties of 
such calculation can be practically overcome by 
very young and otherwise illiterate persons, it 
would be difficult to conceive how such a com- 
plication could be made intelligible for practical 
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and every-day use to unmathematical minds. Most 
persons will, however, recollect the horrors of 
their early essays in arithmetic, and how these 


were enhanced by the rules for the treatment of 


pounds, shillings, and pence,—going far to justify 
the schoolboy association of Practice with insanity. 

The object of Mr. Milward’s pamphlet, pub- 
lished in the shape of a letter to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is to advocate the issue of a 
five-farthing piece as a preliminary to the adop- 
tion of a complete decimal coinage, upon the 
system pointed out by the commissioners. The 
object of this would be to accustom the common 
people to reckon in farthings, rather than in pence 
as at present, previous to the step of making a 
thousand farthings go to the pound. We think, 
however, that he over-estimates very much the 
difficulty and confusion which would arise from 
such an innovation. It is found practically that 
the common people, whose ideas run chiefly on 
pence and farthings in the ordinary transactions 
of buying and selling, are extremely ready 
reckoners ; and were it once understood that for 
every silver sixpence twenty-five farthings were by 
law to be givenand taken in exchange, instead of 
twenty-four, and for every shilling, fifty instead 
of forty-eight, we believe that in three days no 
difficulty would be experienced. And such an 


enactment would alone be sufficient at once to | 


enable all who keep accounts to do so in decimals, 
even without the issue of any ten-farthing pieces, 
an improvement which might be adopted here- 
after as might appear convenient. For the mere 
purpose of keeping accounts, it is by no means 
necessary to have a coin corresponding to every 
digit of the number expressing the amount, pro- 
vided there be coins in existence by which the 
amount can be accurately represented. An in- 
convenience that might arise from the introduc- 


tion of a five-farthing piece, and in our opinion | 


a very material one, is pointed out by Mr. Mil- 
ward himself, namely, that such a piece might 


take the place of the penny or four-farthing | 


piece in many of the customary charges with 
which the poor are concerned, in which case they 
would pay a farthing more for the same thing. 
The penny loaf might become by an easy transi- 
tion the five-farthing loaf, and fourpenny ale, 
twenty-farthing ale. Such a coin would be a 
powerful engine to place in the hands of the petty 
shopkeepers, for the mulcting of their poorer 
customers, who already, notwithstanding the 
acuteness of calculation which prevails among 
the copper using classes, pay in many cases 
double the real value of some of the necessaries 
of life, which they are only able to purchase in 
small quantities. 

The only essentials of an Act of Parliament to 
introduce a decimal system of accounts would 
be, an enactment that from a certain day the 
pound sterling should be reckoned to contain 


1000 farthings, the florin 100, the shilling 50, and 
the sixpence 25, and that a debt might be legally 
described and claimed in pounds and decimals of 
a pound. 


threepences and fourpenny pieces, by four per 
cent.; but this depreciation would be so widely 
spread, and the amount of copper in each indi- 
vidual’s possession on the day of the change 
taking place would be so trifling, that no loss 
| worth speaking of would accrue toany. Existing 
contracts and debts would remain perfectly un- 
affected by the alteration, except as to any pence 
they might include, and the diminution would be 
immaterial. Mr. Milward, who has given much 
attention to the system of coinage prevailing in 
different countries, gives several singular facts in 
connection with this subject. For instance, Rome, 
the unchangeable, possesses in theory and in use 
the most complete decimal coinage in Europe; 


while in the neighbouring state of Tuscany the | 


confusion of the coinage is such, that it is not 
always possible to discharge a bill exactly, and 


an approximation is made by passing little bits | 
of money backwards and forwards, until it is not | 


worth while to attempt greater accuracy. In 
the island of Madeira the people have, by the 


adoption of small silver from Spain, copper from | 
Portugal, and large silver and gold from the | 
United States, practically acquired for themselves | 


a decimal currency. 

It is to be hoped that the important measure 
which is to bring about this desirable change 
among ourselves will not be long delayed. A few 
sufferers there will certainly be, among whom 

| the chief is the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self, who will lose four per cent. upon the post- 
office stamps now supplied to the public—a loss 
amounting to no less than 100,000/. per annum. 


him less sensitive to this defalcation. 


of persons taking penny tolls, or other small fixed 
payments—the proprietors of Waterloo-bridge, 
for example. By the depreciation of the copper 
coinage, a loss of four per cent. will, of course, 
| accrue on the gross receipts; and for cases of 
this kind, especially when the tolls are regulated 
by Act of Parliament and cannot be altered at 
will, some special provision by way of compen- 

sation will probably be made. 
A decimal system of coinage will naturally be 


followed by the application of the same method | 


| of calculation to weights and measures; and the 
next generation will be freed from those perplex- 
| ing tables which now form the vestibule to arith- 
| metic, to the sore grievance and discouragement 
of the youth of the present. 
Asuit’s Decimal Coinage, with a Proposal for 
Decimalising Weights and Measures of Length and 


The effect of this would be, to depre- | 
ciate the whole copper coinage, and the silver | 


The recent flourishing state of the public | 
finances will, however, it is to be hoped, render | 
Another | 
class, whose case is perhaps more serious, is that | 
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Capacity, contains a number of miscellaneous 
illustrations of the inconvenience of the present 
system of measures, and some useful hints for 
the adoption of new standards. A mode is sug- 
gested of ascertaining the loss which would 
accrue to receivers of small tolls from a depre- 
ciation of the copper coinage, by providing that, 
for a certain portion of the year, the toll should 
be paid at a higher rate than during the remaining 
portion; and thus the total receipts at the end of 
the year might, the traffic continuing the same, 
remain at the same level as before. We foresee 
| serious difficulties in carrying out such a plan as 
this, though the suggestion is ingenious enough, 
were it practicable. 





Two Lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the 
Working Classes. By the Rev. F. W. Ropert- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. London : 
Hamilton and Co. 

An Essay on the Characteristic Errors of our most 
distinguished Living Poets. By N. J. GANNON. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 

Since the delivery of the two first-named lectures 
so recently as 1852, the author has passed from 
| the stage of life, leaving as memorials many 
virtues and these printed pages. A word so 
comprehensive in its meaning as poetry, a defini- 
tion of which the author professes to give, may 
easily tempt us into a lengthy dissertation; but 
could any dissertation be satisfactory and strictly 
explanatory when poetry is rather a state of 
feeling than a combination of facts ? Our social 
| progression has been in nothing more evident 
| than this, that we have a greater, grander, and 
| truer appreciation of poetry than Pope had—he 
| believing it to be no universal concern, “ but only 
| the affair of idle men who write in their closets, 
| and of idle men who read there.” With this be- 
lief it is no wonder that Pope—the splendid 
versifier—the brilliant metrical expounder of 
ethics—the literary pet of Byron, though Byron 
somehow became popular because he was so un- 
like Pope—never reached the loftiest peak of 
poetry. We have classed together the pamphlets 
which head this article, because their subjects, not 
their conclusions, are similar. On one point, 
however, the writers cordially agree ; each re- 
gretting, and battling with, the modern mysticism 
of poetry. Their individual opinion of what is 
mystic and who is mystical is signally, even 
amusingly, distinct. In reply to a critique which 
appeared in the Zimes, the Rev. Mr. Robertson 
defends the symbolisms and meaning of Jn 
Memoriam ; whereas this very poem is selected 
by Mr. Gannon in order to exhibit Tennyson’s 
unintelligibility. We shall not here attempt to 
| settle the question, but merely draw the atten- 
| tion of our readers to the two pamphlets, which 
exhibit shrewd research, some clever writing, and 
undoubted evidences of thought. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


way—Fortelling om Kong Thidrik af Bern og 


Wuo has not heard of the martyrdom of St. | hans Kemper (“The Story of King Dieterich of 


Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins? Her 
story has been wandering to and fro for nearly a 
thousand years, and has been growing as it 
wandered. To reduce the story to its proper 
dimensions, or rather, to trace its mythical origin, 
Osker Schade has written Die Sage von der heiligen 
Ursula, &c. (“The Saga of St. Ursula and the 
eleven thousand Virgins”), an able and learned 
performance. He traces the legends of the sainted 
lady back to the middle of the ninth century. 
Her bones are said to be preserved at Cologne; 
but she is claimed elsewhere than in the city of 
the Three Kings. \ 
way, to Heligoland, and also to Crete. The 
author seeks to identify her with a Gertrude and 
Mary who appear in Belgian legends, and regards 
her as a species of goddess of fertility, as a Hertha, 
who in the oldest legends is always borne in a 
ship, which is represented by acloud. Her at- 
tendant virgins are Naiads. The author further 


inquires into the signification of her name, which | 


he appears to derive from a Sanskrit root, ushas— 
day-break. Hence as Bertha and the “White 


Lady” she appears with light and radiance, An | 


immense amount of research and learning appears 
to have been devoted to this small but interesting 
work. 


Another saga or legend reaches us from Nor- 


The legends give her to Nor- | 


Bern and his Heroes,” &c.) Edited by C. R. | 


Unger. This is the richest of all the romantic 
sagas. Peringskiold published it under the title 


of Vilkinusaga, a new edition of which, we are | 


given to understand, will shortly appear in 
Copenhagen. If English readers are not getting 
too fastidious, these old-world tales, in a trans- 
‘lated form, and intelligently edited, would be 
found very entertaining. The feats of Dieterich 
of Bern vie with those of Charlemagne and his 
Paladins, of Arthur and his knights, of Roland 
| and his men. Dieterich’s grandfather was named 


| prodigies of strength and valour. He left his 
kingdom to his son Ditmar, who married the 
princess Odilia, by whom he had Dieterich. Of 
| young Dieterich we rea] (in Miiller’s abridgment 
| of the Saga) that 


| He had dark eye-brows and yellow locks, was small 


| at the waist, and two ells broad between the shoulders, 
tall as a giant, and stronger than any one would 
| trow; was lively and generous, and in mind and skin 
| like his grandfather Samson. When Dieterich was 


years old, a son of Duke Reigenbald of Venice, to 
Ditmar’s castle, and brought up Dieterich until he 
was fifteen years of age, when he received the honours 
of knighthood. Both loved one another like David 


and Jonathan. Dieterich overcame the dwarf Alfiris, 





Samson, and, like Samson of old, performed | 


seven years old, came Hildebrand, who was fifteen | 


the handiest of all dwarves, and compelled him to 
forge the sword Nagelring. With this sword he went 
out to fight, accompanied by Hildebrand, and slew 
Grim, the Berserk, and his wife Hilda, in their sub- 
terranean abode, where they found much gold, and 
the costly helmet which he called Hildegrim. With 
these weapons he conquered Studas, who, for his 
great courage, was called by the Varings Heimer, or 
the Serpent, who had come from the country of the 
famous Brynhilda, to measure himself against him. 
He spared his life, and they became trusty friends. 


Such was Dieterich’s beginning. There was 
no end to the exploits he performed, to the 
battles he fought, to the monsters he slew; but, 
| nevertheless, Dieterich had to (go the way of all 
flesh, we were about to say, but we trust that 
few in the flesh will follow him) quit the stage. 


Dieterich was now such a famous warrior that few 
| dared to stand against him. He was particularly 
| fond of hunting large beasts that others did not care 
to meddle with ; often rode out with his servants; and 
performed many deeds which cannot be written down, 
for that we have not heard of them. He began to 
grow weak with age, but was still bold with his 
weapons. One day, when he was bathing at the spot 
which is now called Dieterich’s bath, one of his ser- 
vants called out: ‘‘There runs a black horse, whose 
like for size and beauty I have never seen!” The 
| King, hearing this, sprang up and threw his bathing- 

towel around him, and, as soon as he caught sight of 
the animal, called for his horse and hounds. The 
servants ran as fast as they could, but they were too 


| 
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slow for Dieterich, and when he saw a high black 


horse saddled standing close by him, he leaped upon 
his back. The hounds were slipped, but after the 
horse they would not follow, which ran faster than 
the fowl flies. The King’s best groom followed upon 
the stallion Blanco, after which ran all the hounds. 
Dieterich soon perceived that it was no horse which he 


rode, and would have cast himself off. but found he | 


could not move. The groom called out to him: ‘ My 
Lord, will you come back, or why do you ride so 
fast?” 
the devil I ride upon. I will come back when it 
pleases God and the Holy Virgin!” Thereupon the 
horses parted, so that the groom lost sight of Diet- 
erich, and since then no one has asked after him, and 
so no one knows what has become of him. 

If Northern and German scholars devote no 
small share of attention to legendary lore and 
fabulous history, they certainly do not neglect 
true history. We observe a whole host of 


periodicals specially set apart to illustrate national | 
history and the literature of national history. We | 


are rather backward here in this respect. We 
observe first a journal called Archiv fiir Kund 
isterreichischer CGreschichtsquellen (“ Archive for 
knowledge of the Sources of Austrian history”) 
published by the committee of the Academy of 
Sciences, charged to attend to national history. 
An interesting paper in the last volume (Band 2, 
Jahrg. 11), is by C. Holler, on the German muni- 
cipalities in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Archives des Vereins fiir siebenbiirgische Landeskund: 


(“ Archives of the Association for acquiring a | 
Knowledge of Transylvania,”)is a work of a more | 


local character than the preceding, but not devoid 
of interest. The historical class of the Royal 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences publishes its 
Abhandlungen (“ Transactions.”) In the last part 
(Bd. vii. Abth. 1) there is an article by Dr. 


Fallmerayer, on the Dead Sea, and a paper by | 
Dr. Thomas, with an original Greek document | 


relating to the Church of Anatolia, written by 
the Greek patriarch, Maximus of Constantinople, 


to the Doge of Venice, Giovanni Mocenigo, | 


in 1480. Switzerland has also its historical 
periodicals. Geschichtsblatter aus der Schweiz 
(“ Historical Leaves from Switzerland”), edited 
by J. E. Kopp. Another Swiss historical journal 
is entitled Urkundio. Both these journals are of 
recent origin, and appear to be well conducted. 
Dr. Scherer commenced to publish in 1852, in 
three volumes, a “ General History of the Com- 
merce of the World,” Allgemeine Geschichte des 
Welthandels, 
pearance of the second volume, which embraccs 
a difficult and important era. Pombal, Colbert, 


and Peter the Great are among the great names | 


here treated. Finally, among German works of 
historical interest, we would include Stenzel’s 
Geschichte Schlesiens (“History of Silesia”). 
Stenzel is professor of history in Breslau, and an 
able writer. The first volume (all that is yet 
published) brings the history from the earliest 
times down to 1355. Two volumes more will 
complete the work. 

The press of Germany still continues to pour 
forth a variety of works on military science. We 
have mentioned so many of these recently, that, 


for the present, we must limit ourselves to ob- | 


serving only one, by W. Siegmann, Die E/emen- 
tartaktik der Reiterei (“The Elementary Tactic 
of Cavalry”), which has been well spoken 
of by those better qualified than we 
to speak of its merits. It is not 
we have much to say respecting Spain; but 
here are two works which promise to tell us some- 
thing of the present and past of that unfortu- 
nate and ill-governed country. The first is by 
Professor Stolz, of Freiburg, Spanisches fiir die 
yebildete Welt, (“Spanish for the Educated.”) 
The Professor travelled through Switzerland, 
Provence, and Languedoc, into Spain. He made 
a stay at Barcelonia, then went to Valencia and 
Madrid, from the latter city to Burgos, and 
through the Basque provinces. The small por- 
tion of Spain he had the fortune to travel through 
he appears to have studied closely, especially the 
people. The second work is entitled Die Moriscos 
in Spanien, by A. L. von Rochau, (‘The Moors in 
Spain,”)and contains:—1. The territorial relations 
of the Christian and Mahommedan Spaniards, 
from the beginning of the eighth to the end of 
the fifteenth century. 2. The legaland the actual 
situation of the Arabs under Spanish rule. 3. 
The amount of the Arabian population in the 
different quarters of Spain at the close of the | 
fifteenth century. 4. The Moors from the con- | 
quest of Granada until their forced conversion. | 
5. The Moors from their conversion to their ex- | 
pulsion. | 





Dieterich answered: ‘I ride fire ; it must be | 


We are happy to observe the ap- | 


are | 
often that | 


have small honour at the hands of their critical 
‘countrymen. We observe, with an introduction 
from the pen of H. Diintzer, the correspondence 
between Goethe and Councillor Schultz, which 
will prove interesting to the admirers of the 
great man. There has farther been published 
Aus einer alten Kiste (‘Out of an old Chest® 
Professor Klencke, the editor, in his preface, tells 
us how he came into possession of this old chest, 
containing manuscripts belonging to the late 

Jaron von Knigge. Among the papers are a 
billet from Schiller, in 1784, a letter from Birger, 
one from Goethe’s mother to Knigge’s wife, three 
letters from Lavater, one from Klopstock, then 
letters from Knigge’s near friends—from Cramer, 


Nicolai, Blumauer, Reimarus, Schréder, and 
others. Some of these letters are extremely 
curious. 


Turning from German to French poets, we find 
a pleasant little volume of verse and prose by (a 
learned professor again) Henri-Fréd. Amiel— 
Grains de Mil: Poésies et Pensées (* Millet-grains: 
Poesy and Thoughts.”) Some of the verse is 
truly delicious, and we have to regret our ina- 
bility to translate a few specimens in equally 
smooth and graceful numbers, for the delectation 
of such of our readers as may be ignorant of the 
tongue in which the author writes. The 
“ thoughts ” are made up of judgments, maxims, 
and reflections. Here are a few specimens :— 

In books I find nothing new scarcely; but I re- 
find, and that is charming. 

Superficial people are very happy: cork never 
drowns. 

The prettiest and the most insidious question you 
| can put to a stranger, whom you desire to know, is 
| this: What do you admire ? 

The sleep of the memory is not its death ; forgotten 
studies are certain aptitudes gone to sleep. 

With the utmost care one can make but a very few 
friends, whilst a host of enemies may be made without 
taking any care at all. 

Enter everywhere and do not shut yourself up 
anywhere. 

Mediocrity generally reigns; it is its due. Supe- 
riority knows itself and suffices itself; this is its 
| recompense. 

Man is not what he may become: a profound truth. 
Man does not become what he may be: a truth still 
more profound. 

What we cannot kill we should not wound. 

A childhood’s friend, is a thing always fresh and 
poetical, a friendship always a little impassioned, a pro- 
tection always a little tender, an attachment which 
unites the chaste interest of brotherhood to the 
piquant and idyllic grace of a little love affair, which 
fuses the charm of the souvenir with the attraction of 
the novelty, which permits the pressure of the hand 
when one would kiss the cheek, and which keeps the 
heart on the indecisive limit and charming virginality 
(virginalement charmante) of an affection half-inclosed 
and half-contained, the rose-bud and the outline of 
future love. 

L’ Espiazione (“ Expiation”), by T. Z.S., and 
| ll Proscritto (“The Proscribed”), by Ant. Cac- 
| cianiga, are two Italian tales taken from contem- 

poraneous events—the first told indifferently well, 
and interlarded with theological disquisitions on 
| the immortality of the soul, and the existence and 
power of the Deity; the second, more interesting 
in its subject, far better constructed, and avoid- 
ing a tempting theme— politics, 

Heraldry, whatever its uses in former days, 
can now be regarded as the science of vanity 
merely. Yet its history is not uninteresting, 
and the vagaries of the herald are not a little 
amusing. Thus Favyn, in his Theatre of Honour, 
gives the coats of arms of Cain and Abel, and 
Segoing attributes the invention of blazonry to 
Noah. ‘Those who desire to know something of 
this history, will find a fund of matter in Adal- 
bert de Beaumont’s Récherches sur [ Origine du 
Blazon, &c. (“Researches on the Origin of Bla- 
zonry, and particularly on the Fleur-de- Lis”). 
The fleur-de-lis he derives from “an ornament in- 


| cessantly reproduced in the paintings and archi- 


tecture” of Egypt. This flower he supposes to 
be the symbol of the Goddess of Noon, of heat 
and fecundity. This ornament, too, he found 


| among the Arabs, the Persians, the Assyrians, 


and the Ninevites—in the ancient as well as the 
modern East. It may be so; and if it is so, it is 
of little consequence. There are about a dozen 
other theories on the subject of the origin of the | 
Jleur-de-lis. 





The poets have been busy of late, but appear to | 


| paraphrastic of the two. 


‘GERMANY. 


Gedichte von Alfre ad Tennyson. (“* Tennyson's Poems,” 
translated by W. Herrzpera.) Dessau. 





Rose und Distel. (“The Rose and Thistle, English 
and Scottish Poetry,” translated by GisBert 
FREWIERRN VINCKE.) Dessau. 


Atlantis. (‘A Journal for English and American 
Life and Literature,” edited by Dr. Karu Exze.) 
First year. Dessau. 1853, 

TueEsE are books which have their merits; but, un- 

fortunately, we cannot represent those merits to the 

general reader. We have compared several of Mr. 

Hertzberg’s translations of Tennyson with the originals, 

and can vouch for the singular fidelity with which 

they are rendered. We have read some of the same 
poems as translated by Freiligrath. Both translators 
have their special merits; and it would be pre- 
sumption in us to declare judicially which has the 
pre-eminence, Perhaps Freiligrath is the more 

Some of Baron Vincke’s 

translations are excellent, especially his ballads. A 

tyro in the German language would recognise 

‘“* Edward” at once. 

Was triefet so dein Schwe:t von Blut, Edward? 

Why is thy sword so red with blood, Edward? 
Atlantis is really carefully edited and “ well got 
up;” and contains notices of the principal English 
and American books that have appeared during the 
year, with translations and poetical extracts. The 
writers appear to be well acquainted with the English 
language and literature. We wish this periodical 
every success, as it must tend to put continental Ger- 
many in possession of the best and most recent 

English literature of the two hemispheres. 





AMERICA. 


(FRE M OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 





New York, February, 1854. 
THE opening of the Astor Library, on the Ist instant, 
marks a new era in the history of New York, which 
has hitherto had no great public library for reference. 
The late John Jacob Astor was probably the richest 


| man in the world, considering his wants and the calls 


upon his purse. He left at his death 400,000 dollars 
to found a public library, and intrusted the work to 
Dr. Jos. G. Cogwell, a well-known bibliographist of 
New York. The manner in which the Doctor exe- 
cuted his commission is probably even better known 
in Europe than here, where we, as a people, have only 
lately given an eye to books, and only half-a-one as 
yet to their contents. He made and caused to be 


| printed a catalogue of books wanted, which he freely 


distributed among sellers; he visited Europe him- 


| self two or three times to make purchases, being 


familiar with every place of bibliographical deposit ; 
he nosed into every place where he thought his search 
likely to be rewarded; and thus he is able, in four 


| vears from the laying of the corner-stone of the 


building for the library, to show “ nearly 80,000 
volumes,” “ classified, catalogued, and systematically 
arranged upon the shelves. 

The books are classified on Brunet’s system. The 
Theological department numbers 3752 volumes ; 
there are over 3000 volumes treating of Jurisprudence; 
1750 of Medicine; and 4250 of the Natural Sciences, 
embracing many of the most costly works, such as 
Audubon’s American Birds, the Palmarum Genera et 
Species of Martius, &ec. The same division (Sciences 
and Arts) includes, or rather is to include, a Biblio- 
theque Industrielle, for the benefit of those engaged in 
practical industry, which, set aside in a room devoted 
to itself, cannot but be of great use in a city like New 
York. The collection relating to the Mathematical 
Sciences Dr. Cogswell pronounces to be “ first-rate,” 
and that relating to the Fine Arts to be very good. 
The number of works relating to Languages would 
do credit to an older institution. ‘The Histori-~ 
cal collection constitutes a fourth part of the 
library, including the works on Chronology, Nu- 
mismatics, Inscriptions, Heraldry, &c. ‘The de- 
partment devoted to American History, although 
large, is not what it should be, nor probably what it 
will be. ‘The increased taste in this country for his- 
torical collections and pursuits has, within a few years, 






| raised the price of such works very essentially in 


London and Europe. Many American gentlemen 
keep constant orders in London for books at any 
price; and when the works have turned up, they have 
been not unfrequently brought here, even in the face 
of the Museum, as an adverse bidder. It is, of course, 
impossible for a library like the Astor, with general 
purposes in view, and with but limited means to 
carry them out, to compete with such buyers. 

Of the fund left by Mr. Astor, one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars have been or are to be imme- 
diately expended in books; an elegant and commo- 
dious building has been erected for their reception ; 
and about 40,000/ remains for investment (the cur- 
rent rate here is seven per cent.) to support it. This 
is not enough to ever make it one of the valuable 
libraries of the world; and it is to be hoped that the 
son of its founder, who inherits his more than princely 
fortune, will some day do still more for it. The hall 


| in which the books are placed is well proportioned, 
| high, and lighted from aboye by a glass roof. I 
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F 
should fear great heat in our oppressive summers. | 


The alcove has a hanging gallery, something like the 
galleries at the Lincoln’s-inn Library, and a second 
great gallery runs quite round the room. The 
entrance, by a marble staircase (with sham marble 
sides) lands the visitor directly in the centre of the 
room—an objectionable feature in the architecture. 
The reading tables run around the bronze railing 
which guards the aperture to the staircase, and also 
in front of the alcoves; and hitherto have been occu- 
pied by much the same class of persons described by 
Carlyle in his evidence about the Museum reading- 
room — dictionary-makers, sham magazine-writers, 
boys and girls reading novels, and people of weak 
minds, sent there to get them out of the way. For- 
tunately, the latter custom has not become universal. 
Such an institution must, in the end, exercise a very 
beneficial influence on a city like this. We have 
grown so fast, that the old social structure was found 
quite unequal to sustaining the weight of the mass of 
people claiming a place on it by right of palaces, French 
furniture, and a visit to Europe ; and we have accord- 
ingly split into disintegrated fractions, having little in 
common beyond rivalry in display. We build squares 
of sandstune and streets of marble that would astonish 
a cockney, churches, theatres, and operas equalling 
anything in Europe; dress our wives and daughters in 
the choicest fabrics of Lyons and Mechlin; roll up 
fortunes for our sons; drink madeira at four pounds the 
bottle ;—but hitherto, I must confess, we have done 
little, as a whole, in the way of book-collecting, and 
have had no great central rendezvous for scholars. 
We hope that the new library will reintegrate us, 
by infusing a more catholic spirit among the men of 
letters themselves, and a greater love for books among 
the people at large. Fortunately, books have become 
the fashion; and, thanks to the exertions and the 
catalogue of Mr. Stevens in London, and to the 
labours of the Appletons, Putnam, Norton, Ticknor, 
and others on this side of the Atlantic, rows of choice 
editions, well bound, adorn the shelves of most of our 
modern palaces, and refine the taste of the occupants. 
Blessed is he that hath books—though but for the 
gilded backs that adorn the walls. Though the seed 
shall fall on the stoniest ground, and the flint shall 
deny a foothold to the expanding fibre, and the sand 
yield it no nourishment, yet shall it fructify. And 
blessed also he who invented that combination of 
leather and gold called extra binding, making even 
old favourites more beautiful; as delicacy, wit, 





amiability, tenderness of heart, and all that attract | 


us in women, are made doubly dear to us when set 
in a form of outward beauty. The love of English 
books and bindings is greatly on the increase, and is 
creating a feeling which bids fair to do away with the 


restrictive duty that alone prevents the English copy- | 


right editions from competing with American reprints. 
I am inclined to think, from all I can learn, that the 
plan proposed early in the present session of Congress 
(to admit duty free books published thirty years ago) 
will be set aside in favour of a plan admitting all 
publications on that footing. It is, however, im- 
possible in the present stage of the question to judge 
with any accuracy. 

We are ourselves publishing very handsome editions 
of the English classics—so handsome, indeed, that 
some of them, I am told, are sold in the London 
market. The most noticeable of these is Appleton’s 
Spectator, in six volumes octavo, a book which seems 
to me worthy of Chiswick. Putnam has also contri- 
buted to the stock of standard literature in the country 
by library editions of Addison, Goldsmith, Irving, and 
Cooper. The same house published the World of Art 
and Industry, an official illustrated catalogue of the 
New York Exhibition, in 4to., a very creditable pro- 
duction ; and a curious book entitled the Lost Prince, 
originally published in Putnam's Magazine, to prove 
that one Eleazer Williams, an Indian preacher, is the 
lost Dauphin. Soon after the essays appeared, 
Eleazer, coming to New York, found himself unex- 
pectedly a lion, and the church in which he tempo- 
rarily officiated crowded with fashion. He has since 


Works of travel, principally in Europe, are the 
current literature of the day. Young America, got 
rich, goes abroad, sees very old sights, comés home,. 
writes the story, prints it, and everbody reads what is 
written. Englishmen, who have lived all their lives 
in an old country, surrounded with choice works of | 
art, must find it difficult to understand the enthu- 
siasm even of the educated inhabigants of this gla- 
Mhgly new country, when first visiting the picturesque 
ruins of Europe, the consecrated spots in its political | 
and literary history, and its galleries of art. Every | 
traveller, who comes back and tells his story in a | 

| 





readable manner, is sure to find quantities of readers, 

both among those who have been over the ground | 
and those who are expecting to go over it—which 

latter class includes nearly the whole community—a 

Transatlantic passage being looked upon as a baga- | 
telle. Of the stock of books lately published, Hil- 
lard’s Six Months in Italy deserves first notice, as the 
work of a scholar embued with the love of art and | 
the beautiful. Professor Silliman gives us a Visit to 
Europe; and Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, a quiet scholar, but 
more a man of the world than Mr. Hillard, A Month 
in England. Mrs. Lippincott, known under the 
euphonious title of Grace Greenwood, gives a lively 
record of her Haps and Mishaps in Europe. The 
ridiculous habit of adopting an alliterative nom-de- 
plume has become so common among American women 
(witness Fanny Forrester, Fanny Fern, &c.), that a | 
wag publishes a list for their selection in future, con- | 
taining such names as Theresa Thimbleberry, Pamela | 
Pineapple, &c. I have not heard that any romantic 
fair one has yet rechristened herself from the collec- | 
tion. Mr. Willis has published, in book form, a 

series of letters from the West Indies to the Home 

Journal, under the title of Health Trip to the Tropics. | 
They are written in his usual exaggerated style. And 
a Mr. Lowell Mason prints Musical Letters from 
Abroad, which are well spoken of. The only book of 
travels interesting for its novelty is Lieut. Herndon’s 
account of his survey of the Amazon, made by order 
of the Government of the United States, and published 
under its superintendence. 

Ihave confined myself in this letter almost ex- 
clusively to New York. Philadelphia and Boston 
are also great publishing places, and I shall, in my 
next, speak more of them. I also hope, at an early | 

| 


day, to give you an account of American art, and 
more especially of landscape-painting, which takes its 
tone from American skies, rivers, and hills, and is, 
consequently, unlike anything in Europe. | 

The only new books of note I have heard announced | 
are a new edition of Wheaton’s /nternational Law, and 
a new volume of Bancroft’s History, both to be pub- 
lished in Boston. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, Jan. 14. | 

Tue last quarter of the elapsed year witnessed rather | 
more productiveness than is usual (making exception | 


| in regard to theological publications) in the fields of 


| 
} 
literature under Papal sway; not but that the same | 
. . eis . ry . | 
characteristic deficiencies haye been still observable 


| in those walks where aliment is sought by speculative 


been jostled off by the bearded lady and the spirit 


rappers. The magazine in which these papers were 
published continues to hold its position at the head of 
the light literature of America; but cannot claim 
comparison with Fraser and Blackwood. The 
Literary World, a creditable journal, with ends cor- 
responding to those of the Crrric, has lately died for 
want of support. This leaves us without a cheap 
literary medium intermediate between the monthlies, 
unless, indeed, the excellent Gazette, published by 
Norton, can be called such. This is rather a pub- 
lisher’s gazette and record of new publications than a 
critical journal, and has no department devoted to 
art or music. The same publisher has established a 
new review, called the New York Quarterly, which, if 
well conducted, may rival the old North American. 
The latter has lately changed hands ; and its friends 
hope to see it again brought to the rank it held when 
Everett, Bancroft, Prescott, and Wheaton contri- 
buted to it pages. 
for improvement. 
Norton has just published an index to it in a large 


There is certainly room enough | 
Speaking of periodical literature, | 


8vo. volume, prepared by the librarian of the Boston | 


Mercantile Library, which is well spoken of by those 
who have examined it. It gives both the subjects 


and authors of the various articles in the English and 
American reviews and magazines. 





or imaginative minds. 

Among the most valuable of recent publications, 
not only in these states, but in all Italy, may be 
classed the History of the Council of Constance by 
Padre Tosti, a Benedictine (2 vols. printed at Naples, 
but sold in the Benedictine Monastery here.) This 
eeclesiastic, author of the History of the Lombardic | 
League, that of his own venerably renowned cloister | 
on Monte Cassino, and that of Boniface VIII. (his | 
last preceding work), is one of the most vivid in style 
and philosophic in tone of thought among Italian | 
prose-writers. A lively imagination is brought to bear 
by him on facts and details compiled with indefatiga- 
ble industry; from the complications of human affairs 
he endeavours, by searching analysis, to deduce the | 
evidence of moral principles—the true philosophy of 
history ; and, treating for the most part episodes in 
ecclesiastical annals by preference, not his least recom- 
mendation to the reader is, that his themes are never | 
tediously spun out, his pages never totally unenter- 
taining. There is, it is true, an occasional touch of 
the comic, and a propensity to hyperbole in his lan- | 
guage, that surprises the reader accustomed to the | 
conventional gravity of ecclesiastical historians; but | 
which is perfectly intelligible in one so remarkable | 
for quickness in the motions of his mind, as anec- | 
dotes repeated to me show the worthy Benedictine to | 
be. He will think over a chapter, in the elaboration | 
of any new work, go into his cell, and put the whole 
on paper, without revising or correcting a single page; | 
and keep the printer’s boy waiting for his MSS., to 
be taken to the press the moment the forging process | 
has been accomplished from his brain co-operating 
with his hand: apropos of which I may mention the 
fact reported to me the other day, that, being re- | 
quested to write a brief memoir of some saint illus- | 
trating his religious Order, Tosti sat down instantly 
to the work, and before the lapse of forty-eight hours | 
produced a biography extending over 120 pages! 
His Life of Boniface VIII. was written mainly with the 
object of justifying that pontiff against the black im- | 
putations with which his memory had been loaded, | 


i 





and even his lifetime traduced, originally by the 
courtiers of Philip le Bel, his ruthless antagonist, and 
almost coincidentally by Dante, re-echoed by not a 
few chroniclers of the middle and of modern ages, 
There is a blending of the romantic in grouping, with 
the tragic in incident, that gives peculiar fascination 
to this record of the stormy, semi-barbarous, yet 
gorgeous epoch, comprising the last years of the thir- 
teenth and opening of the fourteenth century. With 
a graphic touch, not unworthy the most admired 
writers of fiction, does Tosti portray to us succes- 
sively the discordant, often-interrupted Conclave at 
Rome and Perugia, after the death of Nicholas IV. ; 
the strangely romantic episode of the pontificate and 
abdication of Celestine V., raised at once from the 
ascetic solitude of his hermitage on a sterile height of 
the wild mountains near Ferentino, to the throne and 
tiara, and voluntarily returning to his “ hairy gown 
and mossy cell,” after six months’ experience of un- 
easy, intrigue-beset sovereignty; the election of Boni- 
face (Gastani) in the gloomy chambers of the Anjou 
Castle at Naples; the pageantry of his coronation at 
Rome, and installation at the Lateran; his struggles 
with haughty and rapacious kings; his cruelly- 
inflicted humiliation at Anaqui; and, lastly, his 
religious death (grossly misrepresented by other 
historians). The history of the Council is in some 
respects more interesting than the preceding, inasmuch 
as it refers to a period when the genius of two fate- 
ful ages—the speculations and politico-ecclesiastical 
novelties of the modern, with the faith and enthusiasm 


| of the medizeval—came into a coFision pregnant with 


results for the Church, for civili®ation, and intellect. 
“The story of the Synod of Constance (the author 
expresses himself) comprises many pages of that. of 
Humanity, inasmuch as, while the Pontiff was silent, 
it was Humanity that confessed.the sins, the desires, 
the hopes of its conscience, and with the groanings 
of a woman in travail declared it had conceived 
something great—the age of the Press. I have faith 
in Providence as a double fount of revelation—that 
which gushes scripturally from the volume of the 
Gospel, and that which irrigates the earth borne by 
the turbid waters of the torrent of human events.” 
John XXIIL, deposed, together with two turbulent 
Anti-Popes, and for a period imprisoned by this 
Council, shortly afterwards threw himself at the feet 
of Martin V., his legitimately-elected rival, in Flo- 
rence, and died in that city (1418), where his remains 


| repose beneath a beautiful mausoleum in the Baptis- 


tery, displaying, under a recumbent figure, mitred 
and pontifically vested, whose calm expression af- 
fectingly contrasts with the stormy events of his life, 
the unique epitaph, “ Balthasar Cossa, quondam 
Papa.” To a meditation on this old Gothic tomb 
we owe the work above-noticed. Father Tosti: was 
praying in the Florentine Baptistery (he tells us) 
in the 50th year of the present century. ‘‘ My eyes 
(he adds) rested on the image of the deposed Pontifi 
sleeping in peace on his sarcophagus ; and I thought 
of the other Pontiff who in those days was an exile 
at Gaeta. Constance and Gaeta became in my mind 
as two sources of great events, which, although sepa- 
rated by five centuries, were still living, and_palpi- 
tating with relationships that strove to unite them in 
one creative principle—in one word, they were siti- 
bund for history. On that day I determined to write 
these slight notices of the Council of Constance.” To 
point out some of the best: passages in the volume thus 
suggested, I may particularise the truly pictorial 
description of Constance; the tumult, pageantry, 
and strange approximation of contrasts, that attended 
the convocation within its antique walls of the most 


| splendid assembly, perhaps, ever witnessed in Europe; 


the analysis and refutation of the theories advanced 
by Gerson, the intellectual representative of the 
University of Paris, in that ecclesiastical arena, 
respecting the Papacy and the aggregate Church, 
as apart from the Roman See; the postpone- 
ment of the individual to the aggregate, in the 
claims of the two powers by Gerson, being com- 
bated with much ingenuity (whatever we may think 
of his conclusions) by Tosti, whose point of view is 
decidedly the so-called “‘ultramontane.” Also, the 


| flight of John XXIII. across the lake of Constance, 


during a tournament got up to cover his retreat by 


| the Archduke of Austria; the episodes of John Huss 


and Jerome of Prague, with the terrific details of 
their condemnation and deaths at the stake (a delicate 
theme for the monastic historian, who successfully 
proves the recalcitrancy and perversity of the two 
innovating teachers, but paints the closing scene too 
vividly not to inspire horror and indignation) ; the 
deposition of Pope John, after the baffling of his 
various subterfuges, and his final submission, with 
tears and piteous appeals, little tempered by dignity, 
to the omnipotent Council; the election of Colonna 


| (Martin V.) in the Merchants’ Hall of Constance; 


and lastly, his departure from the town for Rome, 
with a gorgeous train, comprising (one might say) 
the whole pomp and potency of the Middle Ages : 
its accessories surrounding the grand central group, 
full of dramatic significence, of the Pope, crowned, 


| and vested in robes described by a cotemporary 


chronicler as “a marvel to behold for their rich 
texture of golden woof,” riding on a white steed 
led by the Emperor Sigismund and the Elector 
of Brandenburg, with the Archdukes of Austria and 
Bavaria and five other princes dividing the honour 
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the Empire holding an ample baldacchino over his 
head; in front, after a company of knights, was 
borne the Holy Sacrament by a priest on a white 
horse, surrounded by a multitude of clerics with 
torches; and in the rear rode all the prelates and 
other voters in the council, the army, and the citizens 
of Constance, in all 40,000 horsemen. Whatever 
may be thought of the theological tendencies of this 
work, certainly the Benedictine historian has dis- 
charged his task conscientiously, in endeavouring to 
elucidate the profoundest meanings from the great 
drama he h:s undertaken to exhibit. The volumes 
were lately presented by him to Pius IX., and the 
reverend author has now returned to his convent on 
Monte Cassino to occupy himself with another under- 
taking, from which much may be expected—a History 
of the Greek Schism. Another cloistered historian, 
Father Theiner, of the Oratorians in Rome, is now 
superintending from a distance the publication in 
Paris of his Life of James IT. of England, to appear 
{I believe) in German, French, and English simul- 
taneously ; and we shall shortly be able to judge 
whether this testimony, founded on inedited docu- 
ments from the Vatican Archives, is really of a nature 
to modify the opinion historically sanctioned hitherto 
as to the character of that unfortunate king—whether 
Macaulay is really to be met by refutation on any 
position of importance from a convent in Rome. 

An historic undertaking on a great scale is now 
being furthered, though not proceeding from nor de- 
pending on any co-operation of Italian pens, in this 
city—the History of Germany from the earliest 
times, by Pertz, of which, I believe, fourteen volumes 
have already appeared at Berlin, yet (so vast the 
plan of narration) only carrying the reader to the 
epoch of Charlemagne. Several young men of talent; 
employed by the Prussian Government, are engaged 
in the compilation of materials and collation of au- 
thorities for these colossal annals, at present—as for 
some time past—in the Vatican Library. Another 
work, that may come under the historic category, 
but seems to promise even more, has been noticed 


favourably, and the part published criticised, in the | 


Civilta Cattolica—the conception alone of which seems 
to me so decidedly to indicate a mind of exalted 
temper, a power of thought more than ordinary in its 
grasp, that I regret being unable to acquaint myself 
with it save through the medium of the above-named 
periodical. 
author in question) has, at intervals during several 
years, been producing various works on subjects of a 
high order, all having reference to the story of in- 
tellect or that of civilisation—Studies on the Ages of 
Pericles, Augustus, Rome and the Empire, on Swit- 
zerland in the Middle Ages, and, lastly, the “‘ Epochs 
of Dante and Columbus.” He now announces the pro- 
ject of throwing all these contributions together under 
one leading idea and title, The History of Thought 
(“Storia del Pensiero”), extending over fourteen or 
fifteen volumes, and divided into philosophically 
characterised sections, aa—Thought before the Chris- 
tian Era—Incipient Christianity—Thought of Pa- 
ganism—Christian Thought onder the Empire—in 
the Barbarian and Middle Ages—Thought in Modern 
Times. And ofa work so truly great (if fulfilling its 
promise) the Epochs of Dante and Columbus (‘1 Secoli 
di due sommi Italiani,” &c.) is to form one section. 
Rarely is it that the appearance of any novelty in 
the poetic form has to be recorded in this city ; but in 
a late instance the somewhat extravagant adulation 
habitually paid to old patrician families by Italian 
writers, from the days of Ariosto and Tasso, has mani- 
fested itself with not unpleasing results on occasion of 
a marriage between the Prince Enrico Barberini and 
Princess Teresa Orsini. To compliment this happy 
pair the Countess Orfei, a lady well known in aca- 
demic reunions and literary conversazioni here, brought 
out a volume of Sacred Rhymes for the most auspicious 
Nuptials, &c. (“Rime sacre per le auspicatissime 
Nozze, &c.”), with a dedicatory address to the bride, 
in which the learned Countess seasons her rhapsodies 
of homage to the two noble houses felicitously allied 
by Hymen, with quotations from Horace, Claudian, 
and Sidonius Apollinaris. The contents are better 
than the dedication ; for in all these poems there is 
evidence of a cultivated mind, a tender religious 
feeling, and purity of taste. Themes of the sacred 
character are most numerous, and generally best 
treated, but not to the exclusion of all others in this 
volume, which also presents a series of effusions com- 
memorating almost every political event calling forth 
expressions of loyalty (but not one of opposite im- 
port) during the last eight-and-twenty years in the 
Papal metropolis—the “glorious return to his see of 
Pius IX.” (with a complimentary allusion to 
Martinez de la Rosa, at that time Spanish ambassador 
here, referring to his recitation of some original 
Italian verses at an Academia in honour of the event) 
—QOdes on “ the fifteenth anniversary of the creation 
of Gregory XVI.,” on “ the elevation of Pius IX.” and 
to Leo XII. “on his proclamation of the jubilee.” 
The Countess Orfei may be considered the most ac- 
complished poetess of the day in Italy; now an 
elderly lady, she is of pleasing and dignified manners, 
that constitute the charm of her conversazioni; but 
one must hesitate to make any exception from the 
prevailing character of embroidered conyentionality 
in modern Italian verse, whose enfeebled efforts have 


of supporting his horse’s trappings, and a Knight of 


Count Tullio Dandolo of Milan (the | 


indeed become little more than an art of weaving in 
words and charming by sounds. Leopardi, indeed, 
set a higher example, till cut off by premature 


death a few years since; and Prati, on the banks 
of Arno, still lives to vindicate the national 
muse. The canzone, published here lately by the 


Librarian of the Barberini Palace as an original of 
Dante, bas been commented on by a writer, evidently 
of erudition, in the Tuscan Monitore, calling its au- 
thenticity into question. From another princely 
library here, that of the Corsini, have been given to 
the press various inedited letters of Fénélon, dated 
between the years 1709-12, addressed to the Abate 
Alemanni at Rome (afterwards nuncio at Naples and 
Madrid), and to the Duke de Chevreuse. Their con- 
tents relate chiefly to two memorials in Latin, drawn 
up by the good Bishop of Cambrai, to justify himself 
against the strictures of Cardinal Fabroni on his 
pastorals, with an appendix on the affairs of Rome, 
but which memorials, it appears, never reached their 
destination ; and the longest of the letters is written 
to explain their tenor to Alemanni, with protestations 
of attachment to the Holy See, adding that what he 
had advanced ought not to offend /es gens sages. “ 
only reprove (are Fénélon’s words) what is reproved 
by St. Bernard, by many wise and zealous cardinals, 
and by Baronius.” Reforms are suggested elsewhere 
to the consideration of the inquiring Pontiff, in appli- 
cation of their enforcement to the regular clergy, to 
the organisation of studies, the schools, which Fénélon 
recommends should be moderated and brought into 
more friendly relations, with retrenchment of too lively 
disputes on useless and dangerous questions. 

The Sock and the Buskin have, within the last few 
weeks, received a tribute of rare honour—a token of 
interest entertained on their behalf by the Tiara, 
seldom, if ever, precedented. Monsignor Mertel, 
Minister of the Interior, announced the order issued 
by his Holiness to send circulars to all the delegates 
of provinces in these states, defining what should be 
the true objects of dramatic literature, and exhorting 
them to forbid the production of objectionable com- 
positions, whilst writers of talent are to | 





be stimulated 
to the cultivation of this walk by the offer of premiums 
for such pieces as are deemed praiseworthy ‘in the 
dramatic, moral, and social aspect,’’ which approved 
compositions are finally to be forwarded by the dele- 
gates to Rome, here to be submitted to judges autho- 
rised, for inappellable decision. 

Five theatres reopened for the campaign of the 
“carnival season” on St. Stephen’s-day—the largest 
number ever contemporaneously active in Rome ; and 
the Valle (the house for national drama par excellence) 
has engaged Gherardo della Testa, a writer of domestic 
drama and comedy, some of whose pieces may be 
considered among the finest specimens of the litera- 
ture of the Italian stage at this day, as the author of 
its company. , 

The Apollo opera-house opened with the Trovatore 
of Verdi, supported by Colletti as the basso, and 
Bancarde as the tenore; the latter has a voice of 
exquisite sweetness, but a conceited indifference in 
acting that really provokes one to behold; Barbieri 
Nini, who has since joined the company as prima 
donna, adds a great attraction. A French corps has 
taken one of the minor theatres, but with very in 
different support, either from the Romans or their 
foreign conquerors—notwithstanding that the prin- 
cipal actress has abilities, which 1 have seen very 
effectively displayed in the difficult part of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. 

Politics have interfered even with the enjoyments 
of the theatre in some instances; and the actor usually 
considered a sort of Italian Macready at this day 
(eminent, indeed, rather for power than grace or 
sensibility, and peculiarly admired in his imper- 
sonation of Alfieri’s sterner characters), Gustavo 
Modena, can never appear again on Roman or Tus- 
can boards, having been one of the arraigned, and 
condemned by subsequently-mitigated sentence, in the 
trial of Guerrazzi and his colleagues. 

The late celebrations of the Church have been mag- 
nificent as ever, and attended by immense multitudes. 
No vocal music at these successive ceremonies is equal 
for the expression of exulting adoration to that in the 
temple of the United Greeks on the Epiphany ; but 
the Papal High Mass on the night of the nativity, 
and illumination of 8S. Maria Maggiore for that occa- 
sion, are surpassing in triumphant and mystic gor- 
geousness. Several sacred concerts were also given 
during Advent by the choir of St. Peter’s. 

Other species of performances at the present season 
are numerous here—I mean the academico-literary, 
with their inexhaustible sonnets and indiscriminating 
applause. ‘The Arcadians meet once a week to listen 
to their own recitations in prose and verse—the theme 
for the opening (the prose) composition being always 
previously announced in the official paper; and if 
their subjects are sometimes trivial they are often 
interesting, as suggestive at least to more consecutive 
studies. One, for instance, discussed on a late occa- 
sion, was the question whether Dante actually died 
in the year commonly assigned to that event. The 
orator of “Arcadia”™ (the actual locale of which is 
nothing more classical than an upper room in an 
obscure and gloomy street), labouring to prove that 
he lived to a later date. 

The Academy of St. Luke held an extraordinary 
reunion on the festival of St. John to honour the 





{ sense, and at last uniting in a general tumult of 


name-day of Pius IX. (Giovanni Mastai), in two 
halls thrown open for the first time in their institution 
ou the Forum, for exhibiting the works of academi- 
cians. Visconti (Commissioner of Antiquities) read 
a paper on the true vocation of the fine arts, 
with a eulogy on the munificence of the Popes, 
ially of his present Holiness, in promoting their 
The Chevalier Betti then addressed himself 
to the young competitors for the annual prizes in the 
provinces of painting, design, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, whose works had been pronounced worthy; and 
these same performances, exhibited in the outer hall, 
were crowned with the laurel by the hands of Jacobini, 
Minister of Public Works. An orchestra enlivened 
the proceedings, which were public, at intervals, with 
sufficiently operatic effect, enhanced by artificial 
illumination from hundreds of tapers (notwithstand- 
ing that daylight shone into the hall), and a profusion 
of gaily-coloured hangings theatrically distributed 
around—a true specimen of the festal Accademia 
according to Italian programmes. It is a very diffe- 
rent, and, indeed, unique performance, conventionally 
placed in the same category, by which the students of 
the Propaganda celebrate with a most choice “ feast 
of languages” the first Sunday after the Epiphany, 
the numerous recitations in different tongues mostly 
revolving on the subjects of the Santi Ke Magi, the 
calling of the Gentiles, or the Nativity. In this last 
instance were forty-four compositions in different 
languages (dialects included, though not more dis- 
tinct from each other than lowland Scotch and pure 
English, both of which had their representative.) The 
Asiatic idioms had sixteen, the European twenty-three, 
the African five places on the prospectus, with a thanks- 
giving to the audience as a finale, in seven tongues, 
successively uttered in a few words of complimentary 

















Babel-like discord, whose effect was indescribable. 
The English composition, as usual, was poetic, on a 
text from Isaiah, and creditably well written by the 
youth who delivered it, a Bostonian named Quinn. 
One may be inclined to apostrophise with reverence 
on such an occasion the memory of Mezzofanti, that 
marvellous linguist having been once the presiding 
genius of the Philologic Academy, the only individual 
living who was able to correct and criticise all the 
compositions. Fortunately for the public, who throng 
most eagerly to this performance, the whole is 
restricted within the limits of an hour and a half at 
the longest, and many may be disposed to acquiesce 
in the condolence amusingly introduced by one of the 
valedictory speakers, “Alas! you have listened 
already to far too many tongues.” The press of the 
Propaganda has lately published the splendidly illus- 
trated work which I have mentioned in a former 
letter while yet prospective—History of the Religio- 
Wilitary Orders in the States of the Ch in one 
volume, with illuminations and engravings (price 
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twelve scudi). At this press works having no con- 
nection with the aims or interests of the institution it 
pertains to may be printed, by permission of the 


Cardinal Prefect ; and here is presently e formed 
a deposit of the most recent Catholic publications, of 
approved merits, from England. Types for almost 
every known language, besides grammars and dic- 
tionaries ad infinitum, are provided for the printer 
and purchaser at this office. 

(To be continued.) 


Epucation.—A return to the House of Commons, 
which has been printed, states that the number of 
pupil teachers in England and Wales, who have com- 
pleted their term of apprenticeship, under the minutes 
of the Committee in Council, up to August last, was 
1371, including 942 males and 429 females 

THe CornAGE OF 1853.—We mentioned the other 
day the extraordinary and enormous amount of our 
coinage last year; but the other two great Mints of 
the world have been equally active The coinage at 
the London Mint amounted in value to no less than 
12.663.0091.: in France the coinage of the year 
amounted to 14,101.1202.; and in the United States 
the amount was 11,961,702/.; so that the three prin- 
cipal Mints of the world issued in that one year, coin 
of the value of 38,725,831. The Economist justly 
remarks that such an immense amount of coinage, 
still leaving complaints of insufficient currency to 
conduct the domestic transactions of these three great 
countries, points to an increase of trade and activity 
in productive industry without any parallel in the 
history of the world.— Times. 

ENGLISH QUEENS AND Evrorran Wars.— Each 
of the Queens that has sat on the English throne has 
had to wage an European war; though the Roman 
Catholic Mary lost Calais, the Virgin Queen Elizabeth 
successfully resisted the invincible Armada; Good 
Queen Anne brought the war with Louis XLV. toa 
close, which procured the recognition of the Protestant 


succession, various territorial concessions from France 
in America, Spain's resignation of Gibraltar and the 
Pillars of Hercules, that stand as the portico to the 
Mediterranean Sound. Elizabeth yosed to the 





Spanish, Anne to the Bourbon, ria to the 
Muscovite universal monarchy—is not that a peculiar 
ordination of God? Victoria—it is a name that 
sounds well in the ears of the nation and of her allies. 
What champion does not look hopefully to Victoria? 
Her victory this time will be the victory ‘ 
the victory of all nations.—Berlin N 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I, New Books. 

Reminiscences of a Medical Life, with Cases and Prac- 
tical Illustrations. By JonatHan Toocoop, Extra- 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, Founder of, 
and late Surgeon to, the Bridgewater Infirmary, &c.— 
“If medical practitioners generally kept a register of 
important cases and remarkable incidents of their 
lives,” writes the accomplished author of this interest- 
ing volume, “how much valuable information would 
be added to our present fund of knowledge. This 
is perfectly true; and Dr. Toogood has given us a 
good sample of what might be done by a country 
practitioner in this way, in the evening of life, upon a 
review of memoranda kept, often with difficulty and 
always with praiseworthy diligence, during his busy 
days. The book consists of short dissertations on a 
great variety of medical and surgical subjects, of 
great practical value, and always illustrated by cases. 
And, in addition to these, there are many interesting 
and amusing—-sometimes ludicrous—anedotes, culled 
from the Doctor's experience, and sometimes from his 
evidently extensive reading. The following is an 
apt illustration of the rich vein of humour with which 
all who have the pleasure of Dr. Toogood’s acquain- 
tance know him to be endowed. After alluding to the 
difficulties often attending the practice of rural sur- 
gery, he relates that he was once obliged to tie the 
inguinal artery “on a ricketty table, hardly strong 
enough to support the weight of the patient, in a 
small room admitting very little light ; and, in another 
case, where both legs were broken by a loaded waggon 
passing over them, it was necessary to remove the 
patient into the doorway of the cottage, to obtain 
sufficient light by which to amputate.” He then adds, 
in a note at the bottom of the page : 

But all operations which fall to the lot of country surgeons 
are not performed under equally disagreeable circumstances, 
of which the following is an example:—I was called one 
morning to a gentleman who had a very large carbuncle on 
his back, which I thought ought to be divided; his family, 
however, had some doubts of its propriety, from his advanced 
age, he being upwards of eighty. I suggested, therefore, a 
consultation with his next-door neighbour, who had been an 
army surgeon, and was then practising as a physician. Now 
my patient was a scholar and a wit; and when the physi- 
cian came, I repeated the following lines, which I had lately 
seen in a periodical :— é 

Chirurgus an medicus quo distat ? 
Enecat hic succis, enecat ille manu, 
Carnifices ambo, hoc tantum differre yidentur, 
Tardius hic facit, quod facit ille cito. 
Translated thus ;— 
A single doctor like a a sculler plies 
The patient lingers, and he surely dies; 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
3 Waft him with swiftness to the Stygian shores. 
sear Olen en eas finished, when the patient, 
g smi g had ceased, said to me, “That was 
a very bad translation you made just now; call on me in 
half an hour, and I will give you a better.”. On my next 
visit he put a paper into my hand, which ran thus:— 
2 ARCADES AMBO. 

Ye chirurgeons and M.D.'s, alike is your game; 

Ye differ in time—the result is the same: ; 

The surgeon's bright knife leads at once to our end; 

And as surely the doctor's bis nocte sumend ! : 
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| 
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Scilicet illo, 


For ourselves, however, we prefer the dcctor’s 
translation. 

In his concluding remarks, which are very pithy, 
Dr. Toogood cautions his brethren who are advancing 
in years against a too early retirement from profes- 
sional practice. The following passage shows that 
our author’s knowledge of human nature is not con- 
fined to muscles, nerves, and blood-vessels. 

Accustomed as those who take a deep interest and enter 
heart and soul into their profession have been, during the 
greater part of their lives, to daily active exercise of body and 
mind, and having devoted their energies almost exclusively 
to their cultivation, they will find it difficult to withdrew 
their minds from a favourite pursuit, and turn to other 
occupations. They will feel the loss of excitement, and time 
will hang heavily on their hands. They will probably dis- 
cover, when too late, that the occasional annoyances insepa- 
rable from a troublesome profession are more tolerable than 
ennui, and that “itis better to bear the ills we have.” ‘‘We 
in general,” says Montesquieu, “ place idleness amongst the 
beatitudes of heaven; it should rather, I think, be put 
amongst the torments of hell.” From general and personal 
experience, I would recommend my professional brethren 
never to retire from their active duties whilst their mental 
faculties and physical strength remain unimpaired, from a 
firm conviction that those who adopt such a determination 
will best consalt their own health and happiness.” 


The late Sir Astley Cooper, in his latter davs pre- 
sented a practical illustration of the truth of. this 
remark. After retiring from practice for a short 
period, the celebrated baronet was fain to apppear 
again among the competitors for practice, to escape 
from the miseries of ennui. There is a time, however, 


when the failure of the powers of body and mind 
is apt to become more obvious to the friends of the 





individual than to himself ; 
a friendly hint should, in 





acted upon. It is not pleasant for a once popular | 
practitioner to discover that his practice 1s retiring | 
from him, and that his few remaining patients con 
sult him from a delicate regard to his feelings, not 
from confidence in his opinion or advice. | 
Lectures on Surgical Pathology, delivered at the | 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. By JAMES } 
PaGet, F.R.S. (in two volumes. )—Mr. Paget is too 
well known to the profession to make it necessary for | 
us to say a word of commendation on a course of lec- | 
tures which contain profound instruction for indi- 
viduals of every class and grade of the profession. | 
No medical library will be complete without these | 
volumes; and he who is unacquainted with their 
contents has yet to learn the most interesting and | 
fundamental truths connected with the study of | 
medicine. Pathology is the natural history of dis- 
ease. Both the science and its name belong almost 
exclusively to the present century ; and, so far as the 
study relates to surgical matters, no man has been | 
more assiduous or more successful in its pursuit than | 
Mr. Paget. If there is any incompleteness in these 
volumes, it arises from their having been delivered | 


when the electrical discharge strikes an object ; and 
many have been sensible of a peculiar pungency in 
the air during a vivid thunder-storm; both cases 
fairly attributable to the ozone then produced, the 
intense odour of which may be imagined, as one 
part mixed with 500,000 times its bulk of air may 
be readily recognised by the smell. Another popular 
notion of the destruction of miasmata “clearing the 
air,” by a violent thunder-storm, seems to be equally 
well founded, and now to receive its explanation, 
since a violent discharge of electricity is attended 
with the production of thi8 most powerful of oxi- 
dising bodies, which, combining with the miasmata, 
purifies the atmosphere. The properties and com- 
position of ozone, and even its existence as a separate 
body, are, however, still matters of dispute; and no 
branch of chemistry is more entitled to close investi- 
gation, particularly with reference to the causes of 
epidemics, 

Mr. Brady has withdrawn his Medical Registration 
Bill, for the purpose of a few alterations, which will 
render it less objectionable to certain classes of prac- 
titioners not licensed by the London College of Phy- 


only in illustration of the pathological contents of | sicians. 


Hunter’s Museum. ‘The author has, however, made | 
the lectures “less incomplete and more correct by the | 
aid of numerous facts ascertained since they were de- | 


Mr. Gay’s dismissal from the office of Surgeon to 
the Royal Free Hospital continues to receive the 
indignant condemnation of provincial practitioners. 


livered,” as well as adding to them contributions to | At Reading, Brighton, Bristol, and Clifton, and other 
the literature of the subject which want of time, or | places, resolutions in conformity with the London 
their inaptness for oral delivery, obliged him to omit. | protest have been passed. And, as a significant com- 


The illustrations are exceedingly beautiful; and_ the | 
profession is indebted to Mr. Paget for thus taking 
home to the hearths of thousands of the members of | 
the College those valuable materials which it was | 
impossible for them to cull from their original and 
oral source. 





II. Epipemics AND THE Pusiic HEALTH. | 


The weekly return of the Registrar-General still | 
speaks favourably of the general health. The rate of 
mortality has slightly decreased during the two weeks 
ending February the 18th, but the mortality from 
hooping-cough, probably increased by the very fre- | 
quent changes in the temperature, is remarkably high. 
During the last week it has amounted to eighty- 
three, which nearly doubles the weekly average. 
Scarlatina is likewise very fatal, but not unusually | 
so. The most remarkable circumstance is the con- 
tinued prevalence of the furunculoid epidemic. Three 
deaths from carbuncle are registered for the week; a 
disease which formerly carried off not more than 
three or four victims in a year. No one seems able to 
account for this remarkable kind of epidemic. 
accompanied with boils, pustular, and other affections 
of the skin, cutaneous abscesses, whitloes, and indeed 
every form of skin disease. It is to be hoped that 
the attention of the profession will be more generally 
directed to this class of diseases. That they indicate 
a particular state of the blood cannot be doubted. 
And he will be a useful student of epidemics who can 





trace it satisfactorily to any meteorological origin. | 


It is by no means confined to any particular locality, 
although it often rages with peculiar severity in a 
confined district for a time. The whole civilised 
world has suffered from it for some years, and at pre- 
sent it seems on the increase. One case of death 
from illegal neglect of vaccination has occurred in a 


child of five months, born since the new Vaccination | 
It is satisfactory to learn | 


Act came into operation. 
that Lord Lyttelton’s proposed alterations of this Act 
are to be submitted to the profession in due form. A 
committee of medical representatives of various cor- 
porate bodies is to be formed, in order to give the 
subject their best consideration. 


III. Mepicat Cnuir-Cuar AnD DIscovenrirs. 


Messrs. Frémy and Becquerel, of Paris, have been | 


investigating the circumstances attending the conver- 
sion of pure, dry, inactive oxygen into ozone, by the 
electric spark. It appears that the electric discharge 
from different sources produces this effect; but that 


the spark of high intensity emitted from the electrical | 


machine is the most energetic of all in effecting this 
conversion. 


for, at two places of discharge in the same circuit, 
with intervals of as 1 is to 2, its ozone-producing 
effect is in the same ratio of 1 to 2. The spark can 


act by induction, since when it passes on the outside | 


of a glass tube hermetically sealed, and inclosing 
oxygen, ozone is produced. To determine the 


facility with which ordinary oxygen becomes trans- | 
formed into ozone by electrical action, some tubes | 


filled with oxygen gas in its passive state were 
placed in a pneumatic trough containing a solution 
of iodide of potassium, the gas being in contact 
with the solution; whilst other tubes, also hermeti- 
cally sealed, were filled with the same gas in contact 
with metallic silver. The ozonising action of the 
spark proved to be very small, since tubes of about 
seven inches long, and one-fifth of an inch in diameter, 
filled with oxygen, required no less than 500,000 


and wisdom dictates that | discharges to convert the whole of it into ozone. 
such a case, be promptly | We have all heard of the strong smell of sulphur 








It is | 


When the spark contains the same elec- | 
tricity, its effect is in direct proportion to its length; | 


ment on the proceedings of the committee, several 
medical book-societies have published their resolution 
to discontinue the circulation of the Lancet in their 
respective clubs. 

| The City of London Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest has lately received an ample addition to its 
funds by that most lucrative of all charity-inspiring 
expedients, a city feast. Lord John Russell occupied 
the chair, and the dinner was most respectably 
attended. The new hospital is now nearly completed, 


| and it is the present intention of the committee to 


open the building for the reception of patients in the 
ensuing summer. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
FORENSIC SCIENCE. 
Wuat 1s CoaL?—This seemingly simple question 
| has, for the last six months or more, been a source of 
| as much strife, if not discord, amongst a large portion 
| of our scientific men as that in earlier days, raised by 
| The Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 
And cast the golden fruit upon the board. 
Nor is the contest yet determined. Chemist after 
| chemist, geologist after geologist, oppose each other : 
| whilst botanists, microscopists, and mineralogists come 





| to diametrically opposite conclusions, when a sub- 
stance known as the ‘ Torbanehill Mineral ” is placed 
before them, and the question put, Is that coal? 
| This question arose out of a trial, which excited 
| an extreme interest in Scotland, respecting the right 
| of the lessees of certain mines of coal, iron-stone, «c. 
| to this mineral; the lessees contending it was con- 
veyed to them under their lease, as it was coal; the 
lessors asserting that it could not be included in the 
lease, because it was not coal. This trial lasted a 
week, and scientific men from all parts were called to 
| give their opinion on the point at issue; when, as has 
been stated, the most opposite views were maintained 
by men of the highest, and it may be said of equal, 
| reputation in their several departments of natural 
science. This antagonism of opinion was a subject of 
pleasant banter to the judge, and of ridicule to the 
| press; whilst even some journals, professedly devoted 
| to science, joined in the outery instead of exposing 
the groundlessness of these attacks; which they must, 
or at any rate ought to have known, were founded 
on that want of knowledge, on the part of the un- 
scientific portion of the press, of the many and vary- 
ing aspects in which a scientific proposition may often 
| be regarded—an ignorance malice-like in a scientific 
| journalist. Instead of being a disgrace to science, 
| this trial is luminous evidence of the great scientific 
ability and honesty with which a question, on which 
| many branches of natural science may be brought to 
| bear, may be debated, and of the strong conviction 
experimental investigation imparts to its cultivators. 
utterly preventing unison of opinion, on account of 
| the different premisses upon which their conclusions 
| are founded. Jt is most unlikely that chemists and 
| histologists, as a body, ever will or can agree in a 
| definition of the word Coal. It is the old story of the 
shield, in which competent and knightly judges must 
come to opposite decisions on the evidence before 
| them. 
| One man may define coal so as to include every 
variety of mineral substance capable of being used 
| as fuel, whether it be anthracite, bitumen, bituminous 
shale, lignite, or the varieties of bitumino-carbon- 
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aceous minerals, about which no dispute can arise. | rate definition of coal is desley camel. Coal | before us? In the Torbanehill e: case the | jury decided 
Another would greatly limit this definition, and re- | includes many kinds of combustible material derived | in the affirmative; a decision which has already 
cognise no substance as coal which does not exhibit | from plants; not from Conifere alone, but from the | caused, and will still further cause, “ proudest con- 
a peculiar organic structure under the microscope, | Stigmarie, and many others. So abundant, indeed, | tention and hot argument” amongst the votaries of 
yield when charred an available coke, and so on; and | is the coal flora, that no less than 500 coal-plants | science. ‘ 
yet it is evident that each of these opinions may be | have been described, of which 346 were acrogens, of In the numerous publications and discussions this 
held in good faith. The Lord President, who tried | which the ferns are examples, and 135 gymnosperms, | Torbanehill Mineral has given rise to, I have nowhere 
the case, went to the root of the matter, and remarked | of which the Conifer, or pines, are examples. The | seen any allusion to a very similar, indeed almost a 
on the discrepancy in the scientific evidence, that it | qualities of various coals depended greatly on the counterpart ¢ case, tried about the same time in New 
“6 argues the want of some reasonable and reputed | nature of the plants, the pressure and heat they were | Brunswick, during which precisely the same question 
definition” of coal. subjected to in the earth, the length of time elapsing | was raised as in the foregoing case; whether the 

In truth, scientific men are no better judges, indeed | during their conversion into coal, and the amount of | mineral found in the Albert-mine, Hillsborough, 
are rather worse ones, on such a subject, than men of | earthy matter intermixed with them. In one coal- | New Brunswick, was or was not coal. Like many 
ordinary judgment and common acquirements, towhom | field certain tribes of plants might predominate, | other Transatlantic matters, this trial was of a mag- 
such a mineral may be shown and its nature and in another field a different tribe—which alone, were all | nitude happily unknown here; its duration being 
properties described: and this, simply, because coal, like | other conditions similar, would give rise to different | three weeks; the scientific witnesses being gathered 
many other common words in daily use, is not truly a | kinds of coal. Moreover, these varieties existed even | from Canada, the Northern States of America, and 
scientific term. Thus, says one man, silk i is the fila- | in the same bed, showing the influence, not merely | the province in which the mine is situated; the 
ment produced by the silk-worm ; another includes | of the predominance of certain kinds of plants, but | annual value of the mineral extracted being about 
under silk the web of the spider, &c. and even feels also proving the action of various mechanical and | 30,000/.; the judge’s charge lasting nearly six hours, 
inclined to extend it to byssus; whilst wool, oil, | chemical forces in the formation of coal. Dr. Bal- and the jury’s consultation, in odd contrast, the same 
leather, wood, gum, and almost all such generic | four also asserted the general appearance of this | number of minutes. 





names of things in common use, admit of a wide or | mineral is so like some other kinds of coal, that, The Hillsborough Mineral is of a jet-black colour, 
limited signification according to the special view in | when mixed together, a competent judge could not | very fragile, breaks with a very marked conchoidal 
which they may be regarded. select the Torbanehill Mineral from the other coals. fracture, has a most brilliant lustre, is perfectly 


At a previous meeting of the society, this subject | opaque, cracks in the fire, the fragments fusing on 
had been discussed. Professor Traill when introducing, | their edges merely, and burns with a fuliginous 
brown or black), of a somewhat slaty fracture (which | describing and naming the mineral—proposed, with | flame. Ina slight and rough sketch of the scientific 
is parallel to the stratification), and which is not con- | curious infelicity, to affix the designation Bitwmenite evidence adduced at this trial—from the pen of the late 
choidal. It will not take a polish. It gives a pale | toa mineral containing but the merest trace of bitu- | Mr. J. E. Tesehemacher of Boston, U.S., a gentleman 
fawn-coloured streak, and possesses no lustre; so | men—pronounced it not tobecoal. Drs. Gregory and intimately acquainted with many branches of natural 
that, if we disregard the Horatian maxim, and put | Fleming came to a contrary decision, the latter observ- science, and one of the most important of the wit- 
our faith in colour and a few external physical | ing that it belonged to the class of “ cannel” or nesses—with a perusal of which I have been favoured, 
characters, no hesitation w ould be felt, and the ‘.- ani- | ‘‘ parrot” coals —so named because these kinds of | it appears that the country around Hillsborough is a 
mous verdict would be: “It is not coal.” If, how- | coal burnt with a bright flame like a candle, and, | true coal formation. In the shale above this mineral, 
ever, we had a crystal of Iceland spar, a fragment of | when thrown on the fire, split and crackle, chattering fossil fishes abound ; a few plants are met with, chiefly 
Parian marble, of black marble, of chalk, of the red | like a parrot. He also stated that he had seen speci- | fucoid, one Lepidodendron, but no ferns, so far as this 
limestone from Bristol, and a delicate quill-stalactite, | mens of fossil wood destitute of visible organic struc- gentleman’s examination went. Again, whilst asphal- 


This ‘ Torbanehill Mineral,” or ‘ Boghead Coal,” 
is of a brown colour (Professor Quekett calls it dark- 





placed before us, and men versed in such subjects | ture, when microscopically examined. tum melts and runs at 300 deg. Fahr., this substance 
all agreed that these utterly dissimilar-looking things | Edinburgh, however, does not monopolise the dis- | required a heat of about 700 deg. to soften it, but it 
pute. It has travelled, not to London merely, but to | could not be melted. It will weld iron, and yields 


were actually identical, all being carbonate of lime, we 
might think our decision on the Torbanehill Mineral 
was somewhat too hastily pronounced ; and, if we were 
then shown that this mineral was especially valu: _ 
because it yielded a very large quantity of coal-g: 


the continent of Europe. In London, Mr. Quekett, Pro- | about 40 per cent. of coke. Benzol, &e. dissolve out 
fessor of Histology (i. ¢. the science of the tissues and but from 5 to 8 per cent. of bitumen efter long and 
structures of organised beings) in the College of Sur- | repeated digestion. At first sight Mr. Teschemacher 
geons, has descended into the arena, and, in a memoir | thought it to be true bitumen (asphaltum), so exactly 
possessing high illuminating powers—that it onutiad e d on the subject, published in the Microscopical Journal, | does it resemble that substance in appearance, but 
a large quantity of tar, burnt exactly like some | has discussed the affair with an ardour of language | subsequently found good reason to regard it as a 
acknowledged kinds of coal, and possessed, besides, | rare in such lucubrations, and which must have | highly bituminouscoal. There is no description of the 
many other properties common to ordinary coal, and | proved a pleasant excitement, the more agreeable | structure of this mineral, given in this abstract, definite 
to no other mineral substance—we should doubtless be | because so unwonted, to the microscopists of the | enough to permit of transcription; but its perfect 
inclined, if we could, to reverse our verdict, to come metropolis. In the Forum the philosopher is at the similarity in structure with anthracite-coal is said to 
to the conclusion the special jury in Edinburgh ar- | merey of tbe judge; in the Academy the positions be very striking. Should any microscopist in this 
rived at, that the mineral before us was coal. are reversed, and the judge must submit to disci- | country desire to examine the structure of this 

Tt was not to be expected that the scientific ques- | pline. mineral, I shall be happy to send him fragments from 
tion thus raised, would be laid at rest by the decision This memoir does not admit of sufficient com- {4 small specimen in my possession, so long as the 
of a jury, however well informed; and consequently, pression to permit a notice of all the views insisted | specimen itself holds out. In this case the gentlemen 
since the trial, the examination of this mineral has | 0n by Mr. Quekett as decisive of the correctness of of St. John’s, like their brethren at Edinburgh, pro- 
been pursued with renewed vigour, not only by the | his opinion that the Torbanehill Mineral is no true nounced the mineral submitted to their judgment to 








not engaged on either side, who have pursued this | any other kind; and that ferns, mosses, and other | 
investigation with a view to determine the exact | plants, when fossilised and yielding combustible sub- | MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
nature of this mineral, and to settle the question. | stances, do not form coal. It is also stated that sec- A FINE ART. 

In the Glasgow Com monweuh of the 11th ult., there | tions of the mineral, when examined, whether these | In a late number of the Illustrated London News, a 
occurs a clever abstract of a discussion which took | are cut vertically, obliquely, or horizontally, exhi- | writer “falls foul” of the House of Commons in the 
place at the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the reading | bited no perceptible differences of structure, whilst | New Westminster Palace. It is described as “the 
of a memoir by Professor Beunett “On the Structure | With sections of coal, when thus submitted to the | oddest and most incomprehensible apartment that 
of the Torbanehil] Mineral, as compared with various microscope, it is easy at once to decide whether the | ever was seen ;"—“‘ strictly like nothing that ever was 
kinds of coal.” Dr. Bennett confined himself strictly | section under view was longitudinal or transverse; | built before ;”—‘“‘no shape ;’—“ eribbed, cabined, 
to the histological characters of the miueral. He | and, further, when a cube of any kind of coal is | caged, confined, bound in ;"—‘‘typical of the legisla- 
believes coal to be formed from coniferous wood, the | microscopically examined, that four of its sides will | tion which is carried on in it, which always is pro- 
structure which coal exhibited under the microscope | exhibit a fibrous structure, precisely like that of | posed to be comprehensive and expansive, but is 
confirming this idea; but in the Torbanchill Mineral | wood, whilst the two remaining ones will appear practically narrow and circumscribed.” ‘The critic 
no coniferous fibres could be detected. He also | bright, polished, and deficient in fibre. Finally, | acknowledges, however, that, as originally formed, it 
referred to certain bodies of a circular form which | this gentleman describes these transverse sections of | was “ well- proportioned, handsome, and imposing ;’ 
were to be seen in the transverse sections of all true | coal “as so peculiar and characteristic, that it affords | its present aspect having been occasioned by the mea- 
coals, the presence of which he regarded as the true | the means of distinguishing coal from any other | sures necessary to convert an approved piece of Tudor 
and decisive mark of coal; which bodies were, in his | modification of vegetable tissue. ‘he peculiarity | architecture—a fine thing to look at—into a nonde- 
opinion, the ends of the ligneous tubes, of which all | consists in this—that, in the midst of a black opaque | script coutrivance, suitable to speak in. The service 
true coal is made up, and which in all cases are those | ground, numerous reund transparent rings, each | of the room, as regards its practical purpose, is ad- 
of coniferous woods. In the Torbanehill Mineral no | having a black dot in the centre, are interspersed; | mitted to be reasonably perfect ; but the room itself 

they appear like transverse sections of thick-walled | “ presents an aspect as comical and eccentric as can 


ealumniated gentlemen who were witnesses on the | coal. He, however, advances the assumption before | be coal. ERMES. 
trial, and who, for various assigned reasons, enter- | described, and more fully adopted by Dr. Bennett, | == , 
tained opposite opinions as to the claim of the mineral that the basis of coal is essentially wood, of a nature | 
to be called “coal,” but by several others who were | approaching more nearly to that of the Conifers than ARCHITECTURE. 
} 


such tubes occur, and, consequently, it is not a variety | 
of coal, but a distinct mineral. © He fully admitted | cells, or of woody fibres.” 1s this, in all seriousness, a | be found out of China.’ 
that organic structures are met with in this mineral, definition sufficiently broad, clear, precise, and compre- The best way of meeting all the lamentations 


viz., the scalariform ducts of cryptogamic plants; but | hensible, upon which to stake the vast interests of the | which are now being poured down on the subject of 
regarded their presence as accidental, and not neces- | coal trade of this kingdom? Professor Quekett, in his | the great bantling, w hich owns for its father the ori- 
sarily indicating a vegetable origin in the mineral; | calmer moments, woul | hardly defend his own defini- ginal dictum of a Building Committee, and for its 
and further, when this scalariform vascular tissue did | tion, if thus to be applied. He, like others, has asked, | mother the genius of Sir C. Barry, will be to para- 
occur, that it was not der rived from the conifere, as | Where can a correct definition of coal be found? To | phrase the opening chapters of Tristram Shane dy :— 
they did not exhibit cross fibres in their wood cells. | meet the peculiar views of each observer, each of | “ I wish either the father or the mother, or indeed 
In noticing some spherual vellow bodies met with in | whom regards the subject from a special and peculiar both of them, as they were in duty both equally 
the mineral, Dr. Bennett ‘described them as being | phase, and therefore must err when he applies his | bound to it, had minded what they were about when 
merely spherules of yellow bitumen; but granting, specific description to a vast variety of substances, | they begot it. Had they duly considered how m uch 
a3 Some assumed, that these yellox w sphericles had the | included under one general and commonly-used depended on what they were then doing ;—that not 
character of cells, and the ducts met with were the | designation, no such definition can, nor ever will | only the production of a grand and all-surp assing 
tissues of the same plant, he could not conceive how | be found. But, a3 in the case before us, where a | piece of national architecture was concerned in it, but 
such a plant could have ag with so great an | body of men of ordinary knowledge and judgment that even the fortunes of the whole nation might take 
abundance of cellular tissue, and such a paucity of | had to determine whether the term, coal, when } their turn from the humours and dispositions which 

vessels; this was another proof, in his opinion, that | applied to a given substance, was properly so ap- | the fitness and convents of the building might 
the mineral was not a fossil plant. He attributed the | plied, they would rightly disregard all subtle dis- | occasion in the nation’s representatives therein to be 
discordant botanical and emcee testimony given | tinctions, even were the evidence respecting such | assembled: Had they duly weighed and considered 
on the trial, to these yellow globular bodies, which some | distinctions unanimous, and, in all probability, turn all this; that there are sty les, forms, and particrlars, 

regarded as vege table cells, others as bituminous | to some great and received authority on the meaning | as unsuitable as they are magnificent ; ond that there 
bodies. This observer narrows the field indeed: his | of English words, Johuson’s Dictionary for instance, | are other styles, forms, and particulars, as magnifi- 
definition of coal being—a mineral substance formed | and there finding “ Coal—A common fossile fewel,” | cent as they are suitable ;—I am verily persuaded the 


by coniferous wood. would devote themselves to the question, Does this | aid building would have made a very diff rent figure 
Professor Balfour observes that to give an accu- ! definition apply to the combustible mineral substance | in the world of Westminster than that which it now 
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THE CRITIC, [Marcu 1, 





presents. Had the Messieurs Infallible, the Critics, 
who are now so cognisant of everything that is 
wrong, been stimulated by the slightest timely notion 
of anything right, then might both father and mother 
have been happily aided in motions of different quality 
and better direction; but, started as they were in the 
tracks and trains laid down for them by the then 
reigning caprice of a whimsical public, away they 
went, like hey-go-mad, and the devil himself would 
not have been able to drive them from their course. 
Alas! said poor Mr. Shandy, my Tristram’s mis- 
fortunes began nine months before ever he came into the 
world!” 

All the defects of the great Westminster bantling 
were born into the unavoidable progress of fatality, 
when the fiat went forth that the free growth of its 
body and the full play of its limbs should be “ cabined, 
eribbed, and confined,” in Tudor “‘ swaddling clouts,” 
and “ bound in by the saucy doubts and fears” which 
attached to a deviation from a certain manner which 
was supposed to have been once peculiarly English. 
‘* Manner” has been said to ‘make the man;” but if 
ever man was wnmade by manner, here we have 
a magnificent example of it; for a transcendently 
successful fulfilment of all that was romantically 
asked for, has ended in the lack of what was practi- 
cally required: or, at least, in the final production of 
it by botching. 








It may be, perhaps, allowed, that nine-tenths of the | 


real purposes provided for are not only gorgeously, 
but conveniently, supplied; but the tenth was the | 
purpose,—the heart,—the very “ life of the building.” 
It should have been the one thing, first thought of, 
and, till it was perfected, only thought of,—wholly 
sovereign in its sway over the congregated multitude 
of its surrounding accessories. A model room of 
certain capacity, for the purpose of senatorial debate, 
should have been the object, without any reference 
whatever to architectural style; and it should have 
been not only designed, but constructed, in the abso- 
lute simplicity of walls and roof, benches and galleries, 
to be tried experimentally, altered, and ultimately 
perfected as an auditorium, before any thought as to 
artistic character or decorative expression. Having 
at length got the thing, the ornamentation of the 
thing would have followed the promptings of self- 
suggestion; and we will be bold to say that the result 
would have been an Anglicised Greco-Roman edifice, 
with eloquence enough in its columnar splendour and 
domed majesty to have made the “ Stones of Venice’ 
rattle in abject terror, like “old bones” in an earth- 
quake. 
We find ourselves mildly censured by those who 
think with us in respect to the columnar architecture 
of Greece, and the scenic magnificence of that of 


Rome, because we do not think with them in regard | 


to the influence which any present critical power may 
have, in opposition to our feelings and to our trust in 


the daily growing regard of the public at large for | 


the ascendancy of modified classic design. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that we are obstinate in our 
convictions. We are, perhaps, too secure in our con- 
tempt for the ebullitions of intoxicated self-sufficiency 
—too willing to wait for the attacks of more sober 
energy—too apt to believe, that any one who cares at 
all for the matter, will not be really and permanently 
influenced by insulated eccentricity, striving to show 
that they who retain our worship as philosophers, 
poets, orators, dramatists, and sculptors, are only 
barbarians in respect to architecture—the art to which 
they were certainly not less devoted than to any 
other. But, think we as we may, there are now a 
hundred better than ourselves doing ‘“ the needful,” 
if needful it be; and we only hope the evil which 
may accrue from the personal importance they give 
to the object of their correction will not more than 
balance the good they are otherwise effecting. Let 
us then be clearly understood. The appreciation of 
classic design (modified, of course, to present wants) 


is by no means so general or so true as it should be; 


and therefore we cannot have too much in the way of 
teaching: 
Englishman requires to be told that Shakspere is 


worthy his admiration; but there are few who may | 
not be taught how, more than they are aware of it, | 


their admiration may be justified—and increased. If 
we remember rightly, a worthy of Oxford, some time 
back, wrote a book against the “immortal bard.” 
He mav have been a “ Graduate” for all we know; 
but it is certain the silence of the contemptuous 
many, or at most the smiling pity of the facetious 
few who mentioned him, did more to give him a re- 


pose in oblivion than any serious “ counter-check | 
Heaven be praised! | 


quarrelsome ” would have done. 
in this land of liberty any man has a right to be 


as innocently extravagant as he may please; but it | 


is hoped, at the same time, that the “sage, grave 
men” of the land are not obliged, on every occasion 
of extravagance, to leave their serious pursuits and 
contend personally with the exhibitor. 


And yet, in candour, do we not stand somewhat | 


self-committed? Did we not begin this article by 
showing how the chosen men of the land, and a great 
architect, and indeed a people in general, may be led 
away by a newly-revived old fashion? And may we 
then talk of its being unnecessary to combat 
absurdity 
victions of the more enlightened public ? 


be answered . 


trusting in the sense and established con- 
This must 
and thus we would explain. The 





medieval mania arose imperceptibly under the slow 


| cheerful humanity, which inspire the entering stranger 


but we cannot descend to defending. No | 


; 

| same time, he will not take it amiss, if, without 
intending any detraction whatever from the credit 
| due to him, we allude to an illustration which his 
much—and very much—good in them; for Gothic | handsome and imposing interior affords of a defect 
architecture had lamentably fallen from the high | which should, when possible, be avoided. We will 
estimation in which it should ever have been pre- | take it for granted that, in this case, it could not be 
served, and they restored it. It was replaced in the | avoided. The gentlemen of the Stock Exchange have 
Museum of Architectural Design by zealous but | doubtless taste and feeling for suitable architectural 
quiet effort, not by any means free from jesuitical | display, but it is not to be expected they would sanc- 
subtlety and a bitter feeling against the Corinthian | tion a mere critical propriety which would interfere 
pride of St. Paul’s ; and thus the revival was managed | with their free movements, and which might be 
with a silent and unobtrusive power, which continued | obstructive to the full convenience of light and space, 
to operate beyond the just limits of proportional | With this prefatory admission we would say (confi- 
regard, and seduced, not only the popular, but the dent the architect is with us) that the abutting of the 
professional mind, into the splendid mistake of the | great flying beams of a vaulting ceiling upon an 
Westminster Gothic palace. The temporary subjec- | entablature having a long bearing over a void, is hos- 
tion of popular feeling to the English Gothic fever is, tile to good taste, because opposed to the theory of 
in fact. from manv circumstances, not to be wondered sound construction. In one part of the vault, the 
at; but we shall be indeed surprised if the marbles of flyers not only spring from above sub-bearing 
Athens and Rome are to be pelted into powder by the columns, but these columns are connected with a 
efforts of a single distracted gentleman, in throwing wall, strong in itself, and adding to their stability. 
stones at them from Venice. In another part of the vault, we see the flyers dis- 
Among the most pleasing instances of a reviving | tressing, as it were, an unrelieved horizontal beam, 
regard for classie conservatism, is Mr. M. Digby | with a cross strain, which suggests to the imagination 
Wyatt's Pompe ian Court in the Crystal Palace at | deflection and fracture. We therefore feel the want 
Sydenham, a representation of which is given in the either of two insulated columns under the two great 
Builder, Vol. XUL. p. 7. Its principal charm is perhaps semicircular ribs, or of an arch, after the Roman 
to be found in its truthfulness as a fac-simile of | fashion, under the entablature. No doubt, the work 
the real antiquity; but there is, moreover, an | }8 rendered (by concealed means) actually as strong 
Epicurean refinement in its form and decorations, an | 4s if columns or arch had been supplied ; but “ things 
expression of polished civilisation and gentle but | should be what they seem; or, those that be not,— 
would they might seem none.” If the architect lies, 

he should ever “ lie like truth.” 


and industrious cultivation of associated societies of 
men, whose workings, with all their mischief, had yet 


with confident assurance in the mental elegance and | 
moral amiability of the resident possessor. At the | 
same time, while we take the Pompeian house as sug- 
gestive, in its general character, of much that might | 
be gracefully admitted into “ our house at home,” we 
feel there is, in its mural decoration, a cabinet little- 
ness, which rather reminds one of the Chinese artist. 


We especially refer to an unaccountable fashion, | _ r : mew ares 
highly favoured by the Pompeians, of decorating the rue concluding portion ee, ottage W all Prints Is 


walls with perspective representations of such a | BOW before us. It comprises twelve coloured =. 
meagre and attenuated architecture as could only be | ings from the best masters, carefully executed, ani! 
executed in cast metal. If our readers will refer to | Preserving the brillianey of colouring peculiar to the 
Knight’s Pompeii: Library of Entertaining Know- originals. Picforial instruction has been adopted with 
ledge (Vol. II. pp. 161 and 315), they will see pre- | universal success on secular subjects ; why should it 
cisely what we mean. Wherever they treated the | not be attended with equally beneficial results in re- 
human figure, the chances were in favour of an exhi- | ligious training ¢ We have all more or less felt, in 
bition of perfect art. This is shown in the example | CUT maturer years, the effect of impressions gare laeeg 
against p. 315, just alluded to. But can anything be through our senses during childhood ; it is, therefore, 
more elaborately trivial (unvulgar we admit), than | 20 important question as to whether the rising gene- 
the design which forms the frame of the priestess | Tation among the poorer classes might not be seriousl) 
figure? The object may have been to give the figure influenced for good by constant association with these 
apparent insulation (and therefore reality) by making excellent little pictures. At any rate, it is an oe 
it seem to stand midway, in a doorway, between a | ment well worthy of the trial, especially at the small 
projecting and receding object. “The attempt,” cost of sevenpence for each engraving. 
however, ‘‘ and not the deed ” is effected: nor can we 
help repeating, that the painted perspectives on the | 
Pompeian walls are essentially little better than the 
queer things on the walls of the houses in Pekin. In | 
truth, nothing has yet appeared to prove that the | ee : »s . 
ancient Greeks and Italians knew anything of paint- Ir originality In conception and power of imagina- 
ing'as am ilustve'art. Weltiel ecar nor serial per- | tion can entitle the possessor of them to hold a high 
spective seems to have met with full acceptance. The | rank in any walk of art, it must be acknowledged 
application of positive colour was carried, in our that the great painter whose death we have now to 
humble belief. to a most vicious extent; but the use | record was pre-eminently worthy of a distinguished 
of neutrals, and the power of putting an atmosphere place. _ Of his genius as displayed in his works, it 
| between the foreground and the distance, seem to have | might indeed be fairly said, as Dryden remarked ot 
been strange to the apprehensions of the ancient Shakspere, that it was “ genius shooting wild, and 
| painters. We trust, then, that the Pompeian Court, | that it is doubtful whether his faults or his beau- 
in all its antique truth, will remain confined to the ties are greatest. Regarded indeed simply asa 
Sydenham Palace; and that in our modern houses | painter, so far as mere mechanical dexterity in his art 
| and villas we shall copy nothing from Pompeii | is ] concerned, or the power of imitating natural 
which may be bettered by the paper-hangers and objects, his rank would be inferior. In the intellec- 
house-decorators of Paris and London. | tual part of his art, however, he far outstripped most. 
Talking of painters, we are minded to speak of a | if not all of. his contemporaries. Regarded as on 
monument recently erected in the Church of Sta. | gifted with imaginative powers ina very high de 
Maria Gloriosa de Fiori, to the memory of Titian, at | gree, and as capable of embodying his thoughts ou 
Venice. It is by the Zandomenichi (father and son), | canvass, he was perhaps superior to any artist, not 
and is represented by a beautifully-executed woodcut | only of the present, but of any other age. Indeed, if, 
| in the Builder, Vol. XTI. p. 19. The sculptural figures | added to this, grandeur in his ideas, and origi- 
and details of this splendid work seem to be of extra- nality in design, and power of giving effect to his 
| ordinary amount and beauty, and the general design | representations, can be considered to entitle a painte! 
of the monument has sufficient merit; but the upper | to a high station in the epic or dramatic style, Mr. 
part, above the impost-entablatures, is sadly unstudied. | Martin must undoubtedly command a very high de- 
It is too plain for the highly-ornamented work next | gree of admiration. He seems, moreover, to have in- 
below. The archivolt wants boldness; the cornice | vented a style of his own, in which none can equal, 
| should be elevated to give margin and space above aud very few can approach, him. Like every great 
| the sculptured sunk panels and the top of the arch; | and original genius, as was also espec ially the casi 
the want of a richly-carved key-stone is felt; the | with Shakspere, he has had a host of imitators, but 
setting-in of the blocking course so far, without even | 10 rivals; many have followed, but few, if any, have 
| a concave curve to connect it with the outer point of approached him. ; ; “ 
the cornice, is also objectionable; but the whole of | The main defect of Martin, which is one commo! 
| the remainder is equally good in all its parts and pro- to men of original genius, was his mannerism. All 
portions ; and we are happy to see that even Venice, his productions bore evidently the impress of the sam¢ 
whose stones have lately been so angrily employed as | mind, and are pervaded by the same leading ideas. 
| missiles against classic design, seems to hold no svm- | No one acquainted with his compositions could mis- 
| pathy with the hurler; for the monument under | take them for another man’s, or those of another 
| notice is not less honouring to the immmutable fame | man for Martin’s. But this is equally the case also 
| of Greece and Rome than to Titian’s genius and with the productions of Rembrandt, and of Turner, 
power. | and perhaps with those of Shakspere as well, as 1t 
| In the Builder, Vol. XII. p. 59, is a view of the | certainly is with those of Spencer. However bold in 
interior of the new Stock Exchange, London, now | his conceptions, we do not think that he can ever be 
building from designs by Mr. Allason, upon whose | justly accused of extravagance, or of violating any 
| débit the editor of the Builder speaks with commen- | rule of nature. nt ‘ ; 
datorv gratulation. We are to presume, therefore, | _Mr. Martin’s principal work was his Belshazzar s 
that Mr. Allason is a young man—cr, at least, a new | Feast, with the engravings of which most of our rea- 
practitioner; and we join, with the better authority | ders will be familiar. _ Those who have paid any 
just quoted, in complimenting him; hoping, at the | attention to his productions, must have observed ho 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


Cottage Wall Prints. London: Hering and 
Remington. 





DEATH OF MR. MARTIN, THE HISTORICAL 
PAINTER. 
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vast a notion of space he contrives to give, both as 
regards distance and the magnitude of the objects 
which he represents, particularly in his buildings, 


the magnificent architecture of which is in many cases | 


entirely of his own original invention. Connected with 
this subject, we may here observe that a splendid de- 


sign was some years ago submitted by him to Govern- 


ment, (of which the engravings are in our possession) 
for the embankment of the Thames, and the erection 
of handsome terraces by the side of the river between 
London-bridge and Westminster. The figures intro- 


duced into Mr. Martin’s paintings, though often, nay, | 


generally incorrect, are nevertheless always striking 
and effective. No English painter, except Fuseli, has 


ualled him as an illustrator of Shakspere and | 


Milton. His representation of the rising of Pande- 
monium in his illustrated edition of the latter, is a 
wonderful triumph of art, and of his peculiar style. 
Indeed, on himself no fitter title could be bestowed 
than that of The Milton of painting. 

Although Mr. Martin’s talents were recognised so 
long ago as the time of Mr. West, the late venerable 
President of the Royal Academy, who was himself a 
bold aspirant to the imaginative, as his celebrated 
picture of Death upon the Pale Horse will testify, and 
who was one of the first to predict Martin’s future 
eminence—he has never been appreciated in this 
country in a manner at all proportioned to his 
deserts. On the Continent he has been duly honoured, 
and not only have his works been exhibited and 
admired in some of the principal cities abroad, but 
in Belgium he had conferred upon him, many years 
ago, the Order of Leopold, and was elected, without 
solicitation, a Member of the Belgic Academy. The 
Belgian Government also purchased his Fall of Nineveh 
for two thousand guineas, the price which he himself 
put upon it. 

Few of the exhibitions, however, of the 
Academy in England have opened of late years with- 
out being enriched by one or more productions of his 


pencil, though he was not himself a member of that | 


distinguished body. He is principally known, per- 
haps, by the engravings of his pictures, many of 
which were executed by his own hand. Several 
years ago he brought out, with Mr. Richard Westall, 


R.A., a series of illustrations of the Bible, engraved | 
Engravings were | 
also contributed by him to Southey’s edition of the | 


by himself from his own designs. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. Of these, the representation of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death was a most striking 
performance, and the gloomy character of the scene, 
and the dark mysterious nature of the objects around, 
well suited his imaginative genius. Indeed, in the 
portrayal of the supernatural he was unrivalled. 
The other design represented The Approach to the 
Delectable City. Yn his illustrations of Milton, to 
which we have already alluded, scenes both of 
grandeur and of beauty are depicted, though in the 
former he doubtless more especially excelled. 


eclipsed in imaginative power. Posterity will pro- 
bably regard his productions as among the most 


wonderful efforts which art has been able to effect ; | 


and, as has been the case with the works of many 
who by their contemporaries were but little esteemed, 
we doubt not that his paintings will command very 
high prices when the generation which saw them pro- 
duced has passed away. 

It was in the Isle of Man that this great artist 
breathed his last, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
He had previously had an attack of paralysis. Of 
the details of his private life we possess no records. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 





ln Institute of British Architects have awarded | 


their Royal Gold Medal to Philip Hardwick, Esq. 
R.A. The equestrian statuette of the Queen, by 
Mr. Thorneycroft, which was recently submitted to 
her Majesty and the Prince, and elicited warm com- 
mendation, is being executed for the Art Union of 
London in bronze for prizes. The committee ap- 
pointed to carry out the design for a monument to be 
erected to the memory of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton in the City Guildhall have appointed to receive 
the models of the competing artists in March, those 
sent in last year having been all rejected. ——Mr. Spence 
has completed, at Rome, the model of a colossal 








figure, intended for the Sydenham Palace, represent- | 


ing his native city of Liverpool. The figure is 
dignified and grandly draped, and will be distin- 


guished from her companions in the row of cities by | 
the commercial caduceus and the legendary bird, the | 


liver, which (according to some theorists) was the 
origin of her name. Some of the old portraits of 
kings and councillors in the Bristol Council-house 





have of late been undergoing a renovating or cleaning | 


process, in course of which, according to the Bath 
Chronicle, a poor daub of a picture was washed 
entirely off one canvas, and a picture disclosed 
beneath which is believed to be one of C. Van Steen’s, 
and worth 400 guineas; while in another instance a 
portrait of Charles II. resolved itself into another 
representative of his predecessor, James 1.——Accord- 
ing to th 
known to 


{ 
the art-public by his prize cartoons in 


Westminster-hall, has been chosen, after some com- | 


petition, to execute a fresco representing all the law- 
ivers from Moses to Lord Brougham, and has just 


Royal | 


In | 
daring he equalled even Salvator Rosa, whom he far | 


heneum, Mr. Watts, an artist already | 


| finished his designs, for the west end of Lincoln’s-inn 
| hall. According to the same authority, this Noah’s 
Ark of an allegory will include Confucius, Charle- 
magne, Justinian, King John, &c. It will, of course, 
| exclude many deserving sages, and include many who 
| gave laws against their will—The Daily News makes 
the following allusion to a forthcoming triumph in the 
approaching Academy Exhibition, of another Pre- 
Raphaelite picture :—“ In Mr. Hunt’s as yet unexhi- 
bited picture, to be called, we believe, The Light of the 
| World, there will be discovered neither the presump- 
tuous imbecility of modern, nor the worst profanity of 
ancient, ‘sacred art.’ The figure of our Saviour standing 
in a moonlit orchard, knocking at a long-closed door, 
with a divinely humane expression of pity and long- 
suffering love, constitutes, with its symbolical acces- 
sories, a picture as humanly touching as it is severely 
spiritual, and as elaborate in its gradually apparent 
meaning as it is simple and effective in its immediate 
impressions. It is one of the boldest pictures ever 
painted, andat thesame time the least pretentious ; and 
we know of nothing like it in art for depth, unless it be 


by Mr. Ruskin.” Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
has been combating the alleged heresies and para- 
doxes, delivered in that city by Mr. Ruskin, in his 
recent course of lectures before the Philosophical 
| Association. Mr. Blackie read a paper on ‘ Mr. 
Ruskin and Greek Architecture,” before the Archi- 
tectural Institute, in which the excessive laudation of 
| Gothic, at the expense of Greek architecture, was 
censured, the beauty and effects of the two styles not 
being subjects of comparison. Mr. Ruskin’s theory 
about religious faith being neceessary for high art, 
was also shown to be fanciful, some of the noblest 
works being by sceptics, while men of the noblest 
faith and truest piety, such as the Covenanters, ab- 
horred every idea of the fine arts.——A return has 
been made tothe House of Commons on the state and 
progress of the Art-decoration of the House of Com- 
mons. The return presents a short account of what 
has been done, and gives a list of the several statues 
| and paintings completed or in progress, with a state- 
ment of their destination and expense. The estimate 
of their cost is as follows:—House of Lords, fresco 
paintings, 4800/.; metal statues, 4680/.; upper wait- 
ing-hall, fresco painting, 3500/.; St. Stephen’s-hall, 
statues, 8600/.; the Prince’s chamber, statues, 3835/. ; 
bas-reliefs, 750/.; portrait of Henry VII., 50/.; 
the Queen’s robing-room, 4800/.; the Peers’ robing- 
room, 90001.; the Peers’ corridor, 3650/.; the Com- 
mons’ corridor, 3650/.; sundry works, 220/.; and 
adding 5800/7. expended in premiums in the Exhibi 

tions of 1843 and 1847, and for the purchase of two 
cartoons exhibited in 1845, the total of what 
has been undertaken will amount to 53,335/., of which 
the sum of 29,6607. has been already paid. The re- 
mainder will only be required by degrees, for a larg¢ 
proportion of the works are not completed.——A sta- 
tue of Jefferson, third President of the United States, 
has been cast in the royal foundry at Munich, under 
the direction of Hiram Powers, who formed the 
model for it. 


cost 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


M. Benepicr will bethe conductor at the approaching 

Musical Festival at Norwich. Mrs. Theodore 
| Martin (formerly Helen Faucit) has appeared at the 
| Edinburgh Theatre for six nights——The Wednes- 
day Concerts are about to migrate from Exeter Hall 
to St. Martin’s Hall.——Signor Lablache has at last 
| joined the company at the Royal Italian Opera, 
and the season there will possibly be opened by 
Madame Alboni. rhe latest decision in the Wagner 
case has been givenin the Queen’s Bench. Lord 
Campbell minutely summed up the evidence to the 
jury. He said there were three questions for their 
consideration. The first was, whether the agreement 
which had been entered into between the plaintiff and 
Miss Wagner remained in force at the time when it 
was alleged the defendant had induced her to break ii ; 
secondly, whether the defendant induced Miss Wagner 
to break the agreement, and whether she broke it in 
consequence of his inducement ; and thirdly, whether 
| the defendant at that time knew that the agreement 
between Miss Wagner and the plaintiff was then in 
| existence. On those questions Lord Campbell's di- 
rection in point of law in reference to the agreement 
was, that the payment of the 300/. on the 15th of 
March was a condition precedent, and that if it was 
not performed Miss Wagner was at liberty to re- 
nounce the agreement. The jury found the first two 
| questions in the affirmative, and the third in the 
| negative. This amounted to a verdict for the defen 
dant. In the course of the trial, several witnesses 
| were called to show the damage sustained by Mr. 
| Lumley through Miss Wagner's breach of contract. 
Dresses, costing several hundred pounds, had beer 
prepared for the representation of the Prophéte and 
Huguenots, andexpense was incurred in copying music. 
It was stated, that during the thirty-nine nights of 
Jenny Lind’s performance in 1847, the i vert 














| 45,9241., whereas for the whole fifty-six nights 
1852 the takings were only 2800/. [There was a 
| “* Lind fever,” and there would have been a ‘* Wagner 
fever;” the loss was caused by th ppearance 


some of Tintoretto’s symbolical works, as interpreted | 


of Miss Wagner; and Cruvelli and Lablache per- 
formed to empty boxes. In consequence of the 
disappointment, the payments of Mr. Allcroft for 
boxes sank from 5000/. to 150/.; and Mr. Mitchell, 
who had taken boxes and stalls for sixty-six nights, 
put an end to his contract at the end of the forty- 
seventh night. Mr. Mitchell paid in all 10,600/., and 
lost 5000/.; Mr. Lumley gave up 4800/. It was 
sought to be shown by cross-examination that the 
boxes were empty because Sontag, who had not been 
paid her last year’s salary, would not come; that 
Fiorentini could not get paid, and went away ; that 
Cruvelli only sang when she got paid; and that 
Cerito was not there. 

The new opera of Meyerbeer was successfully exe- 
cuted for the first time on Thursday, the 16th ult. at 
the Opéra Comique at Paris. M. Scribe has sup- 
plied the libretto of the Northern Star, as the piece is 
called.——There is an account in this week’s Gazette 
Musicale of the first volume of a vast publication 
devoted to Catholic music, by the Canon Proschke, 
of Ratisbon. Mozart’s Jdomeneo has been revived 
with great success at Dresden; and Mademoiselle 
Jenny Ney, a young singer of rising reputation, who 
is expected in London this season, made a powerful 
impression in the character of the heroine, F/ectra. 
At Berlin, Gluck’s Orfeo is announced, with Made- 
moiselle Johanna Wagner in the part of £ 
These revivals of the works of the great old masters 
furnish good examples to the manager (or managers 
for there may perhaps be two this season) of 
Italian Opera. 

Wagner is writing an opera which will occupy thre« 
evenings in the performance! The subject is from 
the “Niebelungen Lied.” ——Lieutenant-General 
Luwolf, a Russian composer, has retired from the 
military service, and has been appointed by the Czar 
director in chief of the musical establishments of St. 
Petersburg.——Mrs. Mowat, the American actr 
has quitted the stage, as she is about to wed a g 
man of fortune. 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


In addition to the “ British Classics” of Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Bohn, several plans of cheap books are an- 
nounced. A People’s Edition of Macaulay's Essays, in 
weekly numbers, new and cheaper issues, by Hurst 





and Blackett, of Pepys’s Diary and Madame D’ Arblay’s 
Memoirs. Mr. Murray has also a series in prepara- 
ration, comprising all his recent and most popular 
publications.——Among the recent “‘ war books” ar¢ 
{ Handbook to the Eastern Question; new editions of 
Schnitzler’s Secret History of the Court and Govern- 
ment of Russia under Alexander and Nicholas; The 


Progress of Russia in the East, an historical narrative 
brought down to the present time; Dr. Newman’s 
Lectures on the History of the Turks their relation 
to Christianity; A Year with the Turks, by Warrington 
W. Smyth; Turnerelli’s Russia the Borders of 
Asia, with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
Razan, the ancient Capital of the Tartar Khans; The 
Russians of the South, by Shirley Brooks; The Rus- 
sians in Wallachia, including an Account of the Battle 
of Oltenitza, on the 4th November, by one who was 
present ; Turkey and Christendom, an historical sketch 
of the relations between the Ottoman Empire and the 
States of Europe, reprinted from the ELdinburgh 
Review, with additions, for the “‘ Travellers’ Library ;” 
Captain Slade’s Travels in Turkey, and Cruise in the 
Black Sea, with the Capitan Pacha; a third edition 
of Oliphant’s Russian Shores of the Black Sea; 
Colonel Chesney's Account of the Russo- Turkish 


on 


Campaigns; and Patrick O’Brien’s Journal of a 
Residence in the Danubian Principalitic s during the 
present Winter —— Silvio Pellico has left behind 


him a great number of manuscripts, which are in 
course of preparation for the press. A brother of 
the deceased poet is his literary executor. Among 
the works left in MS. is an autobiographical memoir, 
entitled My Lift before and after my Imprisonme nt 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle has written to the New York 
Mercantile Library Association that he is unable, in 
consequence of previously-accepted engagements, to 
visit America the present season.——Sir David 
Brewster has been elected one of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Italian Society of Sciences of Modena, in 
succession to the late M. Arago.——The Rev. H. G. 
Williams, Fellow of Emanuel College, has been 
elected Professor of Arabic to the University of Cam- 
bridge, in room of Professor Jarratt, who has 


the 
thé 





been promoted to the Regius Professorship of 
Hebrew. 

On Tuesday week the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
delivered the first of a course of lectures on the ex- 


indrian Philosophy, in connection with the Phil 
phical Institution, Edinburgh. The promoter 
the Guild of Literature and Art have made an appl 
cation to Parliament for leave to deposit a petit for 





an Ac —Portsmouth is the only town in Enyland 
which, when fai ly polled on the question, has resolved 
wt to create a free public library for all classes. —— 
Ihe Faussett collection of Anglo-Saxon a ities 
i een purchased (at the price at whi was 
alued, s0U/ t Mr. Maver, of Liver; Mr 
\. H. Laya livered a lecture on Wednesday 
vening, on his own recent discoveries in the | , at 
tl 1m Institution, Mile-eud, on behalf he 
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parish wm ls of St. Thomas, "Ste pney. 
that the Amy rian works showed power, taste, an 

accuracy: and, as a proof of the last, he mentioned 
that, ina peeve relief of a lion-hunt, they had given the 
animal . claw in his tail, a peculiar feature of the 
Asiatic breed.——A learned society is in course of 
formation, to be called the “ Palestine Archmological 
Association.” The object is to promote the study of 
antiquities in the intermediate districts between Egypt | 
on the one side and Assyria on the other. “If Egypt 
and Assyria,” says the prospectus of the society, 













truth of history and tradition, it may reasonably be 
expected that Palestine would yield as ‘rich a harvest. 
If Lord John’s new Reform Bill become law, the 
University of London will have a member represent- 
ing its rights and personifying its dignity in Parlia- 
ment. The Inns of Court are to send two members 
to the reformed House of Commons—which may also 
be considered in the light of a concession to intelli- 
gence. Graduates of Universities, again, are to enjoy 
the franchise in virtue of their collegiate position, as 
apart from person: ul, residential, or othe r qualifications.” 
——aAt their recent ‘book § sale, Messrs. Sothe by and Co. 
disposed of a number of curious and interesting works 
at good prices. The volumes were in good condition. 
Among other works, the following obtained the prices 
annexed :—Allot’s England’s Parnassus (1600) brought 
31. 8s.; Donne’s Poems, a fine large copy, 7/. 10s. ; 
unniend of Hawthornden’s Poems, 6/.; Book of 
Christian Prayers, known as Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer-book, 10/.; a fine copy of Coryat’s Crudities, 




























101. 153.; The Book of F: ayttes of Armes and Chyv: alry, 
by Caxton, with two “leaves in fac-similes, 772 ; | 
Chaucer’s Works, the edition of 1542, 102 5s.; a 







gorgeous Oriental Manuscript, from the palace of 
Tippoo Saib, enriched with 157 large paintings, full 
of subject, 112/.; Hore Virginis Marix, a charming 
Flemish manuscript, with twelve exquisite illumina- 
tions of a high class, 100/.; Milton’s Minor Poems, 
first edition, 67. ¢ Navarre Nouvelles, fine paper, 














1571, 147.; 
Milton’s 
Froissart, 
a fine copy 
691.;° the 
162. 10s. . 


edition, 11/.; Latimer’s Sermons, Daye, 
Milton’s Comus, first edition, 10/. 14s. ; 
Paradise Lost, first edition, 12/. 17s. 6d.; 
Chroniques, first edition, 22/. 15s. ; 
Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols. 
original edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles, 
the original edition of Laud’s Book of 
Prayer, 12/. 15s.; a superb copy of Montfaucon’s 
Works, with the Monarchie Francaise, 50/.; 
of Sir Thomas More, with the rare leaf, 14. 5s. 
Shakspeare’s Life of Sir John Old-castle (1600), 117. ; 
A Midsomer Nights Dreame (1600), ; Shak- 
spere’s Comedies, fine copy of the second edition, 287. ; 
the celebrated Letter of Cardinal Pole, printed on 
large paper, of which two copies only are known, 642.; 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., a fine copy, with the 
rare frontispiece, 652. 10s.; King James’s Holy Bible, 
102. 15s. ; ; 
(1698), 67. 6s.; Herrick’s Hesperides, 47. 

The Parliament House at Quebec, with the buildings 
attached, was entirely destroyed by fire on the 1 
ilt.——The International Copyright Treaty has been 
reported from the American Committee on Foreign 
Relations without any recommendation, but with an 
amendment “ providing that the protection afforded 
foreign authors shall apply only to their books 
reprinted in America.” Swedish gentleman 
named Wiberg has constructed a new compositors’ 
machine, which is said to succeed perfectly. 
left for England, where he will patent his invention. 
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Princess’s AND Drury 
the Field. 
WIAYMARKET.—Ranelagh. 
O.yMpic.—Struggle for Gold. 
Mr. 
Richard the Third, and on the “ fly leaf” 











effective than the play as Shakspeare wrote it. 








he has thoroughly satisfied them 






the play onthestage. The grouping, the costames, 


whole scenic 







accepted as another of Mr. 
enterprising revivals. 
not well suited tc 
glaring fault or startling indiscretion. 









are hardly compensated ; but the 
its gorgeous display and . labo ens accuracy. 
the other Richard (Mr. G. 
critics speak even less Ace rrably, 










from Oxford-street, they seem ‘very dingy 











“ have afforded so many valuable monuments to the | 


51. 5s.; Fenton’s Ce artaine Tragicall Discourses, first | 


of | 


Common | 


Works | 


o 7 


Sir John Harington’s Englishman’s Doctor 


He has 


In Denmark the printing machine of Sérensen (which | 
was exhibited in the Crystal Palace) has been per- 
fected, and will now be used in the establishment of 


DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LANE.— Two Richards in 


C. Kean has revived Colley Cibber’s version of 
of his play- 
bill has assured the audience that this version is more 
Though 
Mr. Kean will find it difficult, in the face of the late 
success of the legitimate version at Sadler's Wells, to 
convert the frequenters of his house to this opinion, 
that there was | 
ample room for improvement in the mode of putting | 
the 
effects, are so true to history, and artis- 
tically so beautiful, that Richard the Third has been 
Kean’s successful and 
The character of Richard is 
him, but he does not commit any 
As far as the 
acting goes, however, the outlay and pains involved 
piece will attract for 
( Mf | 
. Brooke) report and the | 
and he has had to | 
contend against the drawbacks of old properties and | 
traditional scenery, both of which might have served | 
very well at any other time; but to the spectator fresh | 
indeed, | 


He stated | 
| and incident of a modern French vaudeville certain 


gay 
characters and gay doings of the reign of George IT. 
For French wit he has substituted the banter of not 
over-refined English saloons, and for a ball in Paris a 
masquerade at Ranelagh. In truth, the author has 
managed to reflect the loose habits of a dissipated 
and abandoned race of Englishmen, in the excesses of 
a dissolute husband, who is saved from total disgrace 
only by the zealous activity of his wife; this wife, in 
| turn, well nigh compromising her own character in 
the effort to rescue him. The play was well received, 


Mr. Palgrave Simpson has grafted on to the story | 


and the sparkling dialogue kept the audience in a | 


roar; but we observe that it has given way to Miss 
| Cushman’s superior attractions as Meg Mervrilies 
At the Marylebone a version of the French piece 


which has been so successful at the Adelphi is very | 


creditably put on the ste 
Struggle for Gold. Mr. 
both distinguish themselves, and the ice 
been elaborated with good effect. C 
take the four-mile walk to see it, will not regret their 
labour. 


Wallack and Mr. Shalders 
scene has 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WYCLIFFE’S OLD TESTAMENT. 
EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITEI 
JOURNAL, 
| Srr,—In Mr. Bell’s Mystery Unveiled, which has 
| received well-merited commendation in the Critic, 
| there is the strange statement, and not made for the 
| first time, that Wvycliffe’s Old Testament. still 
“remains unprinted:” (p. 521.) Now such a state- 
ment as this, and made in two different quarters, is, 
| in the present days of rapid and easy intereommuni- 
cation, rather “too bad.” This great work has been 
| printed and published now nearly four years, having 
appeared in four large quarto’ volumes, from the 
University Press, Oxford, in 1850. Parties surely 
| should be aware of this, and not be helping on now 
| the probable lamentations as to want of regard 
towards Wycliffe—forgetfulness of his services—and 
| “ Why don’t the bishops get it printed? great shame !” 
and so forth. All this has been accomplished, and 
more. Learned and useful prolegomena appear in 
the first volume, and an ample glossarial index in 
| the fourth ; and the versions are, besides, two, given in 
| double columns ;—in short, it is a fine work. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Lecron. 


TO THE tARY 





OBITUARY. 


Martin.—On the 17th ult, at the house of Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 64, John Martin, the his- 
t rical painter, K.L.,of Lindsey- -house, C helsea. (See “Art 
and Artists,” in the present number.) 
| SaAINvILLe.—At the close of January, at Pau, 
who for many a day was a tower of s'rength to 
firce of the ThéAtre Palais-Royal of Paris. 
per.—On the Ith ult. at Ne é 
Mr. David Vedder, a poetical writ 
peiio ieals, (See “Authors and 
number.) 
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Tur Aurion or “Auton Locker,” iy EpINBURGH. 
—A correspondent of the Edinburgh Guardian thus 
discourses of the Rev. C. Kingsley and his lectures in 
| Edinburgh :—“ 15th. Last night I went to the Queen- 
street Hall to hear Mr. Kingsley—probably the first 
English clergyman who ever lectured in connection 
with the Philosophical Institution. Throughout the 
winter, I have been looking forward with great 
interest to these lectures, for there are very few men 
in the country I was more anxious to see and hear 
than the author of Yeast and AHypatia. My 
desire has been gratified in both respects, and I must 
record the result. To say the truth, then, I was 
thoroughly disappointed in Mr. Kingsley’s appearance 
and manner,—disappointed in mue ch the same way 
that I was with Mr. Ruskin; so that I think I shall 
altogether give up forming ideals of celebrated men,— 
give up the expectation of finding in the index of 
outward bearing any decisive personality at all; for 
the tendency of modern custom is to make all men 
(certainly all clergymen) one—one at least in the acci- 
dents of expression,—in the mask ofa common manner. 
But, indeed, my notion of Mr. Kingsley was not an 
ideal at all; it was derived from the description of a 
Cambridge man who had seen him in Macmillan’s 
shop. According to this description, he was tall and 
| thin, with a strong wiry frame, loose black hair, 
heavy brows, resolute aquiline sort of face, with by 
no means handsome features, but a noble expression 
of intelligence and power. Being summer-time, he 
was dressed in a light shooting-jacket, with a check 
sporting cravat, anda genuine Jim Crow. I felt at 
once that this sketch was essentially credible; but on 
seeing and hearing the lecturer last night I could 
hardly withstand the conviction that that represen- 
| tation of Kingsley was essentially incredible, Of 
course I did not expect to see him in a summer or a 
morning dress; but with the above sketch before me, 
and the remembrance of his daring individuality of 
thought and speech fresh in my mind, I confess I was 
considerably put out on finding in the lecturer an 


ge under the title of The | 


Citizens who under- | 


orthodox clergyman, in whom all clerical conventions 
were carried to an extreme. The dress, of course, 
black, with white cravat and white gloves (perhaps 
here there was a shade of deviation, lavender being the 
hyper-orthodox colour) ; the manner subdued, solemn, 
and slightly embarrassed ; and the style of reading 
more disappointingly official than all; for the lecture 
was delivered throughout in that measured, monoto- 
nous sing-song tone which is never heard except in 
clergymen, and in clergymen only when they read the 
service or their own manuscript. I say this intoning 
was to me the most disappointing feature of the 
lecture, because the natural tone of the voice is so 
expressive, and in its spontaneous change there is s 
much of individual character. It was, too, peculiarly 
unfit for a lecture like Mr. Kingsley’s; for it con- 
cealed, instead of bringing out, “the hi uppy epithets 
of quiet satire, the touches of humour and of vivid 
description, with which it abounded, so that, in fact, 
you had to detect these yourself in spite of the reading, 
rather than by the help of it. I am disposed to think, 
after all, however, that this style of reading may in 
Kingsley’s case be the result of necessity rather than 
of choice, and so ought not to be complained of; for 


| he naturally hesitates in speaking, and to prevent this 





‘ t| 2 attempting to obtain photographs of the moon. 
in the presen 








it may be necessary to read in a measured mechanical 
way. He stammers as he becomes excited, and if he 
were impassioned he would be scarcely able probably 
to speak at all. Passing from the manner to the 
matter, the lecture was exccllent throughout, indi- 
cating the general features of the era treated of, with 
much of Attic brevity, picturesqueness, and precision, 
seizing at the very central point of their character the 
first physical philosophers of the Alexandrian school, 
and giving, sometimes in a single luminous sentence. 
the result of their labours. Those who have read 
Hypatia will be familiar with the general doctrine 
of the lectures: and those who know the Alexandrian 
school can scarcely expect to get much new infor- 
mation; but all will find, in listening to Mr. Kingsley, 
what is better far than mere names and dates—flashes 
of true insight into the life of the time, a profound 
sense of theessentially humancharacter of its conflicts, 
with their relation to the questions agitated to-day, 
and an indication of the victory over them to bé 
found in that h higher trath of which the lecturer is the 
minister. 

Parer From Woop.—A patent for the manufacture 
of paper from wood fibre has been taken out by 
Messrs. Watt and Burgess. It is said to be equal to 
any writing-paper now selling at 7d. a pound. The 
cost of production is said to be somewhat under 251, a 
ton—more than 12/. less than the price of rag paper 
now inuse. What with straw paper, and wood paper, 
there seems to be an end to the fear of rags not being 
capable of coping with the growing literary wants a 
the age. Doubtless it was this very fear, together 
with the cost of rag paper, which led inventive minds 
to the idea of using rth er fibrous substances, such as 
straw and wood, as substitutes for linen and cotton 
fibre in the composition of paper. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MooN.—We understand 
that Dr. Edwards and Mr. J. A. Forest are engaged 
with Mr. Hurtnup, at the Royal Observatory, in 
In 
connection with this subject, we may refer such of 
our readers as take any interest in it to an article in 
the Dublin University Magazine of last month, on 
“The lunar world and its wonders,” of which, if our 
space would have admitted, we intended giving a 
short abstract. At present we can only say that it 
fixes 500 as the highest power that can be applied 
with advantage in obtaining photographs of the moon 

—any higher | power tending to distortion of form or 
indistinctness of detail.— Liverpool Photograph 
Journal. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. } 
CLERICAL, Scholastic, Governess, and Educational Agency Offices (late 
Valpy, established 1833), conducted by Messrs. Mair and 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London, are of the greatest utility to 
all classes of both Clergy and Laity seeking clerical or educational aid. 
Residents in the country seeking curates, governesses, or tutors, or 
having children to place at schools, have merely to make known their 
requirements at this office, and, without delay and free of expense, are 
immediately introduced to suitable and qualified applicants, or have 
established schools recommended tothem. The charges for disposal 


and exchange of ecclesiastical and school property are detailed in the | 


preepectas, which w a ne forwarded gratis on application. 


Tra > 

‘OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE OF 
@J SACCHARATED CAPSULES, approved by the French College 
of Physicians, successfully administered in the Paris and London hos- 
pitals, and acknowledged by them to be the best remedy for the cure 
of certain diseases. (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852.) Price per 100, 4s. 6d; 
50, 2s.9d. Te be had of the inventor, GABRIEL JOZEAU, Frenc h 
Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, whose name is printed on the 
nent stamp ; and all the princ ipal chemists. 











If you desire really well-polished Bootes, use 


ROWN’S ROYAL MELTONIAN 
BLACKING. It renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most brilliant Patent Leather. 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactory, 25, Broad-street, Golden-aquare, London. Patronised by 
he Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 
nd 1 Shopkeepers throughout the Kingdom. 


R. BABINGTON’S MEDICATED 
JUJUBES, a Sovereign Remedy for Weak, Asthmatic and Con- 
sumptive Persons. One dose relieves; one box cures. Coughs, colds 
influenza, night-sweats, fevers, hoarseness, loss of voice, sore throat, 
bronchitis, whooping-cough, shortness of breath, spitting blood,,and 
all diseases of the throat, voice, and lungs. They cleanse, so 
and heal the lungs; clear the voice; preserve its power and flexi v3 
and give essential support to weak constitutions. Unequalled for chil- 
dren. Sold in boxes, Is. 1}d.; 28. 9d.; and 4s. 6d. each; post-free for 
1, 36, or 60 stamps. —Dispensary, 163 Blackfriars-road, London. Sold 
at 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 35, Piccadilly ; 390, Strand; 326, Middle- 
tow, Holborn; 8, Fleet-street ; 68, Cornhill’; 18, Shoreditch; 83, High- 
street, Borough; 94, St. John-street-road ; 
your: family chemist w w rill procure them 
TOTYTC . 
OOPER’S TOOTH “BRU SHES will be 
exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8s. per dozen. A single Brush free by post on receipt of 
eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London. 


CUOPER’S ANTISEPTIC CARN 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
cheapest preparation ever used for whitening the teeth, preserving 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per pot 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London 


r 
OHN WILLEY (from Atkinson and Co. 
Westminster-road), CABINET MANUFACTURER, UPHOL- 
STERER, CARPET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WAREHOU SE- 
MAN, 164, High-street, Borough, London (opposite St. 
Church), begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry in search of first- 
rate articles, that his arrangements are completed, and that he is 
enabled to supply every description of Carpetings, Bedeteads, Bedding. 
and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. Workmanship 
unequalled, combined with elegance, novelty, and design. 
J. W. invites an inspection of his Show- ons, 


Tare r 
NUNN'S S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per Impe rial 

Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant L ight, makes no deposit, and 
entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Mod r, German, and all 
LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS NU NN nd SONB, on Mer- 
chants (forty-two years Purveyors to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn), 
21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital 


NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, in Pots, 
Is. 6d. each, has great claims on the score of economy, as it will keep 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fresh to the palate 
after the lapse of years as if made on the instant. Sold only by THOMAS 
NUNN and SON . Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. Six 
Pots sent, carringe fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9 


MA RION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now 80 ¢ xtensively 
patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say t 
whom we have any influence over shall in future wear them.’ 
of the Courier. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front. retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously ad apted to every varying condition of the female form. Ladies 
in health, Convalescents, and Invalids we them, with equal satistac 
tion; having a need the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils, 
PATENTED iN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA, 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Lilustrations, details of Prices, 
lds. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for 
re ceipt ot of Two Stamps for Postage. 
ts All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) 





































and 











and, 





(from 
Self-measurement, &c., on 





rriage paid or post 





‘Mess ames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 
facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Uyde Park Londen, 


George's , 
ne utmoat safety by all. 


| quality, six for 30s.; coloured, six for ¢ 


GIX for 40s.—E VANS'S ELYSIAN SHIRT, 
7 80 highly approved for its excellence in fit and make; second 
1ineca—made to meastre.— 
—I3A, New Bond-street. 





v 
Cash only.—Mode of measurement post free 
I AMMOND’S NEW COUCH, a handsome 
ornament in a room; forms a full-size d bedstead for two persons, 
on a moment's notice; price, complete, 35s. The largest stock of Wood 
and Iron Bedsteads, Beds, Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdom 








| at HAMMOND'S Bedding Factories, 14, High Holborn, and 39, Beech- 


Son, at | 


street, City. 
BEDDING, 

Cots.—The GERMAN SPRING 
make the most elastic and luxurious beds. A priced list of bedding 
blankets, and quilts sent free. Bodste ads in mahogany, bir h, and other 
woods. Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and cottc ases.—J.and 3 
STEER, bedding, bedstead, and be .d'room furniture manufacture , 13, 
Oxford-street. 


Iron Bedsteads, and Chil‘tren’s 
and FRENCH MATTRESSES 








BF \DDING, BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 


-WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 232, Totenham-court-road, 
London, have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, of every size and design. Also, Portable Folding Easy 















| Chairs, Sofas, and Conches (forming Bedsteads), and Children’s ( . 
| fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Mattresses; Hair, 
| Flock, and French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterpanes and 
| Quilts, Blankets, &c. N.B.—An Illustrated Catalogue may be had on 
| application. Manufactory, Charlotte-mews, Tottenham 
ie TaTiry a ae AED DLC 
fTTHE INDUSIUM, price : -BESEMERES 
and Co. sole manufacturers of this SY-FITTING SHAPED 
SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 
| 
| 


boxes, Six for 30s. Itis cut on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longcloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 
class. Priced lists by post—_JOHN BESEMERES and CO. Ready-made 
u inen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, London 
Robe- Making and @ Tailoring Establishment, 

25, GOLDEN-SQUARE 


A. KISCH, Practical ROBE-MAKER and 


We Professional TAILOR, is prepared to execute orders with the 
utmost dispatch. His improved system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 


~ 

















bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated ; the Prize Medal being awarded for the same 
Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices for- 


w warded on application as above. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
i Containing size, price, and description of upws ~ ahi of 100 articles, 
consis. of portmanteaus, travelling bags, ladic po t 
despatch-boxes, writing-desks, and | other trave 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps 
ALLEN'’S registered despatch-box and writing-desk, their 
sag) with the opening as large as the bag), and the ne 
teau, 


rtmant 


dressing-cases, 










containing four compartments, are the best ar 
kind ever produced. 
J. W. and T, ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture, and ] 


Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand 


pau L GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This 


phlegmatic meee Medicine, has been estab] 


Tonic Anti- 


hed 44 years, as 








| most valuable remedy for Phlegm, and all the Disorders arising ‘eum 
| it, viz., Bilious Complaints, Catarrh, Asthma, Convulsion, ( caine 
Indigestion, Cholera Morbus, Colics, Ague, Fevers, Gout, Worms. 


| fabric; 


5” Beet | thousands during the last eleven years, and is 
95, Farringdon-street or | °° ~grvs = . 


} on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, 





Hooping Cough, Cholera, Female Complaints, ¢ 


It is demonstrated 
in a pamphlet on Phlegm, delivered gratis at v 


all the depéts, wl 


PAUL GAGE’S ELIXIR has not failed in desperate cases, when other 
means have been found of no avail. 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by TAUL GAGE, 462, New 





Oxford-street, and by all respectable medicine vend 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 


GURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding an efficient and ing support under 
any temperature, without the trouble ; andaging ; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals a ithe W orking Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
those for ladies’ use, before and ra pucher t, are 

admirably adapted for giving adequate support with extren 
ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on appl 
articles sont by post from the Manufacturers, Poi 
Ww uterloo-place, rall-mall. The Profession, 
supplied. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
A LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
“4 are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESL 
them relief in every case. His remedy has bee 




















contri- 


lication, and the 
and PLANTY, 4, 
and Hospitals 








ie hy 





licable to ev vy iia 
yng standing, in male 
mvyenience in its 





1 


} l > 
1owever bad or 





of single and doub le rupture, 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or inc 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part of the world 
or post-office order, p 














} able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, ° 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 


VATION | 


ls. and | 


postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamph- 


let sent post free for two postag s-stamps. 





if rOLLOWAYS PILLS decidedly the Best Re- 

medy for the cure of every Internal ¢ omplaint incidental to the 
1ese Wonderful medicines possess 
13 with debilitated constitutions 


Human Frame.—The many virtues 
have rendered them invaluable to pers 










while to those suffering from derangements of the stomach and bowels, 
or with disorders of the liver and kidneys. th are equally serviceable; 
and from their gentle, yet positive effect, tl can be used with the 





testified that by these 
and robust health, a 
slightest relief 


Thousands of persor 
pills alone they have been restored to sound 
afford them the 





g 





every other known remedy had failed t 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 


Oe LIVER OIL.—His Excellency the 
Governor and her Majesty's Council of Newfoundland having 


authorised Letters Patent toCHARLES FOX and Co. granting to them 














the exclusive right of manufacturing Cod Liver Wil by the process 
| described in said Letters Vatent, they respectfully i: timate to the 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceu ] Cheniists, that several 
importations of the produce of this season have been already received 
from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the principal 
Whok Druggists in the kingdom, Charles = x and Co. have also 
the satisfaction to state thatthe (il of this se n is pronounced by th 











trade to be of the finest quality ever introduced into this country.— 
Scurborough, 27th Sept. 1858. 


To INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 

4 ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford » London The preparation 

of Prescriptions is carried on entirely ¢ »m the Retail Business ; 

competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed. 

Medicines are dispatched immediately they are prepared, without any 
Lb 















additional charge, to John’s Wood, swater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermeviate distances. Coopers Illustrated 





led free by post 


Catalogue of Medical 
juntain Enema Appara- 


Brass Lavement or Enema 


Apparatus, 


Appa 


Drug ’ 
us, 10s.; F 











tus, 18s.; Reservoir App»ratus, Improved Lavement Appuragus 
for administe cae - the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 
35s er's 30s. Medicine C 1ining Drugs in fourteen Stop- 
pered Bottles, scales, Kni Mahogany Box with Look 
and Key and p ed directior stration. Leather Cases con- 





Stoppered Bottles in 
asses trom 13 





taining four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d. 
Boxwood Cases from Is. upwards; Graduated Measure ¢ 
with every other article necessary for the re he f and comfort of Invalids, 
companied 


























at a considerable reduction on the ust rges. Orde 
by remittance of 20s. forwarded free to any railway station. 
WILLIAM T. COOPBRK, Pharmucentica! Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, 


London 








VERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; or, 


4 Practical Instructions by which any man can Brow his own 
Beer of a strength and flavour equal to the best London ping at an 












expense of 4d. per Gallon ; Stout, at 5d. ditto; and a va Ales at 
from 6d. to 10}d. per Gallon. No skill or brewing ute re mole 

Sent F on receipt of twenty-four postage-st ape, i Mr. CLARK- 
SON, No. 9, Avery-row, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, London. 


1D) GAR is 3 far 


rm tonie lotion 


I IMMEL’S TOILET VIN 


superior to Eau de C = as a refreshing 











for the toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant 
for apartments and s mms. Its numerous useful and sanitary 
properties render it an indi sabl ! families. Price 2s. 6d. 
and 5s.; and sold by all P rt ame rs and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London 


*,* Be sure to ask for “ RIMMEL’S, ounterfeits 


and WHAT 


as there are 


yo RSELF ! WHAT YOU ARE, 

FIT FOR. —ELI -EN GRAH AM continues to give 
and interesting delir 
of the handwriting, iu a ae of des se i 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desir¢ 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a spe 
ting, stating sex and age, 


many ¢ 


her nov 
an examination 
y ber own, filling 
knowing the 
cimen of the wri- 
or supposed age (inc a 1g 13 postage-stamps), 
to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holb London, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifia, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many cther things hithert« 
unsuspected. a 


THE COMFORT of a 














FIXED WATER- 











CLOSET for W.—Places in gardens converted into comfortabk 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 
its sclf-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia 
Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1. Hermetically sealed 








Inodorous Chamber Commodes, ll. 49., 2/ 6s., and 3/.; also Improver 
Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two post stamps 
—At FYFE and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 

A SINGLE STAY, urriage free to any 
4 part of the Country, on rece of a Post-office Order. Waist 





Measure only required. Drawings sent on receipt of a Postage Stamp 
The Paris Wove Stay (White or Grey) ... . 10s. 6d. per pair. 
The Elastic Bodice ° 12s. 6d. 

C. and H.’s ELASTIC BODICE, w “ith simp jle fastening in front, is 
strongly recommended by the Faculty. Families w aited upon by 
experienced persons, within ten miles of London, free of expense 
CARTER and HOUSTON, Stay M ree irers and Importers, 6, 
Blackfriars-road (near the bridge); and 5, Stockwell-street, Green- 








wich.—Established 1812. 
Y\ARPETS and CURTAINS, CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. — Messrs. HOWITT and Co 


solicit the attention of purchasers to their present immense Stock of 















Carpets and Materials for Curta in point of durability, fabric, 
elegance of design, richness , and moderation of price, 
cannot be excelled. In the ret, ¢ hair and | pholste y Warerooms, 
and Galleries, wil found every article requisite in furnishing any 
class of house. I h article being marked in plain figures, parties 
visiting this estab’ ment can ju for themselves the many advan- 





solidity, and real economy.— 


h Holborn 


tages to be derive 


ALBION-HOUSE., 23 


in point of tast 
227. 2 229, 230, Hig 





YERSONS F U RNIS SHING, before dee iding 
elsewhere, are invited to view the immense Stock of Superior 
and Fashionable CABINET FURNITURE, Upholstery, Bedding, 


Carpets, Damasks, and every requisite for ¢ unaplotely furni-hing any 





class of house on the most economical terins, now on show in the 
extensive new galleries and ware-rooms of the po brated furnishing 
establishment of Messrs. DRUCE and Co., Baker street. The principat 
entrances are Nos. 68, 69. and 58. N B. —Every article is marked in 
plain figures. Books of Designs of Bedsteads, with the weight, sizes, 
and price of bedding, forwarded post free. Portable Irou ‘'B isteads 


12s. each 





Furniture warehoused in fire-proof rooms 


TKINSON and BARKER'S ROYAL 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, cal! at your Druggiets 
and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best Medicine in ti#e 
world for Infants and Young Children, for the prevention and cure ©: 
those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Convul- 
sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, dif ficult Teething, &c. && 
and may be ith safety immediately ¢ birth. It is no mis- 
nomer cordial ! stupefactive deadly narcotic! 1 an veritable pre- 
servative ot Infa its! Mothe ars would act wisely in always keeping it in 











the nursery. Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, ne: 
Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic toria) . 
in bottles at ls. 1}d., 2s. Yd., and 4s. 6d. each. CAUTLON.—Observe the 
names of “ ATKINSON and BARKER” on the Government Stamp 
—— 1 

LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 

MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, ls. per Ib. 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordins ary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7}d., Store niles. 74. perlb.; Expres. 





Pale Soap, very old and dry, 48s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 44s. and 40. 
Best Mottled, 50s.: Honey Soap, Is. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
othe: acented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and 
Albany-street, Regent's-park, London, wit 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 


EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 


Candle Manufactory, 55 
hin two minutes’ walk o/ 


O YOU 


WHISKERS, &c.? 








many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening wea ! cing greyness 
and for the production of whiskers, m istachios, s, &c. in thre 

or four weeks, with certainty. It is an clegantly mpound 














price 2s. and will be sent post oe oe receipt of twenty-four penny 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, , Manchester- street, Gray's Ini 
road, London.—At home daily. f } m 11 till 7, Sundays ‘J 
have used your Crinilene, and have now a geod pair of whiskers.”"—J 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “It hascertainly improved my hair J. Thompson. 
Durham. “It effectually checked the greyness.”—L. Ede, Bath, ‘Bold 
by every Chemist in the World. 


SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Invent 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
f the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
; also as easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to en! ; but the Finid 
ration of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro 

sssion, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre 
tions usually re: g from the use of the article in powder. Sold & 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all whole sale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, |s., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., 5s. 6d., Lls., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows -— 
James } Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGH in 















R 

















ten minutes is insured by Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFER 

From Mr. A. Whittaker, bookseller, “ lris”’ office, |, Fargate, Sheftie) 
“A gentleman, who has been a leading actor on the Sheffield stag 

upwards of twenty years. ssaured me that he finds them the best an 
quickest remedy he can get for colds and hoarseness. so peculiar 
troublesome in his professi: n. . Who lives at Pit 








moor, has been for years much 8 mi AN h 
tried almost every medicine that he has heurd f for co F yt 
but none have been of material service to him until he tried Lecoe 
w which have at once cu vt hiv To Singers and Put 
re invaluable for clearing an > strengthening the voic 





ad. and Ils. per box. Sold by alld ruggists. Bewaie 
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[Marca 1, 








Money received ot 5 pero nt. Interest, payable half-yearly, | HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA ; recom- | CHROVE TUESDAY, ASH WEDNESDAY. 
rfl and Octo < 7 mended by the Faculty for its purity; by the Nobility and | ~The finest SALT COD FISH, Sd. per pound, sold by WILLIAM 
LIF E AS SU RAN CE Gentry, for its choice quality (which is always the same); and by the | DEEKS, 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden, and forwarded to any address 


- 
He SEHOLDERS’ 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS 

Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 
after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, at the Offices of the Company, 
between the hours of ten and four. 

R. HODSON, 


Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


+ r r KY ‘ai . 
ITIVE POUNDS per CENT. INTEREST.— 
The Directors of the NATIONAL PROVIDENT FREEHOLD | 
LAND SOCIETY, having resolved to allow interest after the rate of | 
per cent. per annum upon all deposits of money, paid-up shares, 
Sy subscriptions in advance, Savings’ Bank Depositors and others | 
desirous of investing small sums at interest, without partnership or 
joint-stock liability, are invited to peruse the Prospectus and Rules, 
which may be had (gratis) at the Offices, 472, New Oxford-street, 
London.—City Agency, 23, Basinghall-street. 
A year's subscription (including entrance and pass-book) on an un- 
paid-up share, 5. 6s. A paid-up share, which is immediately entered | 





on the order of rights to choose land independent of a ballot, 501. 2s, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to the Secre' 
CHAIRMAN—The Right Hon. Lord Viscount CHEWTON. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Thomas King, Esq., 63, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Donald Nicoll, Esq., J.P., The Albany, Piccadilly 
Thomas Robinson, Esq., 45, Bernard-street, Russell-square. 
Shares, 50. Entrance, ls. 6d. Monthly payments, 8s. No quarterage 
orextra payments. Females and Minors can become members. No 
fines. Not political. Rules gratis. —— wanted. 
JOHN P. COX, Secretary 
An eligible Estate in Middlesex will shortly be ready for allotment. 
All member Ts will partic ipate. Members daily enrolled. 


~ Encaustic Vile Ale Pavements, 
AW and Co., of Benthall Works, Broseley, 


N Shropshire, send, post free, their NEW PATTERN-BOOK, and 
furnish Designs (with estimates) to any given Plans of Churches, | 
Entrance Halls, Passages, Conservatories, Verandahs, &c. Specimens 
at ll, 11, Aldersgate-street, London 

> ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, designed to | 

supersede the separate use of envelopes, and to identify the con- 
tents of a letter with the address and post-mark—so important in legal 
or business communications. It admits of three clear pages for cor- 
respondence, each measuring 5} by 8 inches. This paper is prepared for 
use by being first carefully creased, and afterwards pressed quite smooth 
for writing. Itthen forms, readily, its own envelope; is self-sealing ; 
and perfectly secretive. Superfine blue laid, blue wove, or cream laid, 
price 9s. 6d, = ream. F. W. RALPH, manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton- 
street, Bank 


AUTIO N.—To ~ ‘Tradesmen, ~ Merchants, 


Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some | 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that lam the Original and 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves as | 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. E.R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West ‘Smithfield, London. 


FE MORDAN'S ¢ GOLD 
. 

















EVERLASTING 


PEN having obtained an eminent reputation during the seven- 
teen years it has been before the public, several manufacturers have 
lately issued an imitation of this invaluable article. The remarkable | 
advantage of the gold pen consists in its immense durability, incorrodi- 
bility, smoothness, and fluency in writing; these qualities still distin- 
guish the original gold pen above all others. A perpetual warranty is 
given with each pen, which may be exchanged until the purchaser's 
hand is exactly suited. Observe, the genuine pen has F. Mordan’s 
name stamped on it, and each one numbered ; purchasers should be 
careful to note this, and not buy a worthless imitation because it is 
cheap.—Sold by all respectable jewellers, stationers, and cutlers in the 
United Kingdom ; and at the Manufactory, No. 13, east side of Goswell- 


toad, London. ME eee bE, 
, AUTHORS, 





O CLERGYMEN &o.— | 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made from 
straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth sur- | 





On orders over 20s, Car- | 












face, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill pen, 
the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
. + ° 
TO CHA RGE for STAMPING.—A single 
Crest, or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cént. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires | 
for ls.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- } 
Cream-laid Cemented Env elopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
‘velopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000 ; BLACK-BORDERED 
velopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 100 super Visiting Cards 
printed for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and Envelopes, by | 
riage paid to any part of the country. 
Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
M* ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, Founded 
1846. Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18. Nassau-street, 
great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to 
each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but 
circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest honour 
and secresy is maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, Application, | 
or address, on receipt of twelve postage-stamps. | 
By order of the Directors, 
Bankers.—The Royal British Bank. 
| REAKFAST TABLE LUXURY— 
and 2s. 6d. each. “As a breakfast table luxury, we strongly | 
recommend Hodgson's Potted Welch Salmon.”—Conservative Journ 
and 2s. each. “It is, in truth, a perfect table luxury. e can 
recommend it also as a good provocative of appetite."—New Court 
HODGSON. To be had wholesale, at 253, High Holborn; CrRosss 
BLACKWELL, Soho-square ; and RUSSELL, Bold-street, Liverpool ; and 
reta 
BOU Sons, High Holborn and Regent-street ; SCOTT, Ship-street, 
Brighton, and all respectable oilmen and grocers. 
TEMPE- 
RANCE HOTEL, 17, Waterloo-place (nearly opposite the General | 
Post-office), Edinburgh. Commercial Gentlemen, Families, Tourists, 
furnished, centrically situated, and conducted in a style securing 
Comfort, Convenience, and Economy. The Commercial Room is a 
tlemen. The Show Room is fitted up expressly to suit Gentlemen | 
carrying Stock ; and is particularly deserving of notice by those re- | 


is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly half 
packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid | 
mon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolseap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream ; good 
CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for 1s.; Bordered En- 
post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street. 
New York.—This institution has been established many years (with 
who, from some cause or other, cannot find Partners in their own 
Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials, 
12, John-street, Adelphi, London. LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 
HODGSON’S POTTED WELSH SALMON, in pots, at 1s. 3d | 
HODGSON'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, in ts, Is. 
Gaeetie.—None are genuine unless signed on the side label, JOHN 
Messrs. SPARROW, Oxford-street; PHYTHEAN, Strand; NEIGH- 
SINC LAIRS COMMERCIAL 
and the Public, will find this large and commodious Hotel elegantly 
large, handsomely finished apartment, reserved for Commercial Gen- 
juiring good light, large space, and easy sccess. The Bed Rooms are | 








numerous, lofty, and commodious. Tie Parlours are admirably | 
adapted | for Families, or those requi ing private apartments. The 
Coffee om is a beautiful large room, where Refreshments may be | 
at all ho f the day Newspapers, Periodicals, and a Select | 
ibrary of ks, are provided in the Commercial Room and Coffee | 
Roon The Cooking department is particalarly attended to. The 
varges are upon the most moderate scale, and include Attend- 
ance. rhe Proprietor contemues the Commercial Temperance Hotel, 
at 12, uth St. Devid-street; and returns his grateful acknow- 





nts I Public for the liberal Patronage they have accorded | 
are, and at the New Hotel at 17, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. | 





= 


| W. 


Trade, for its general superiority and moderate price—-MOORE and Co. 
14, Little Tower-street, London.—Sold, at 4s. 87. per pound, by their 
Agents throughout the kingdom. Agents wanted (Tea-dealers only) 
where none are appointed. 





OPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS. 

POPE and COMPANY continue selling their Teas at the REDUCED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical that can be 
purchased. 





Best Congou Tea, reduced to .... 
Best Souchong ” 
Best Gunpowder ” 
— Young Hyson ” 
Coffee 





ono mo > 








—— momo 


B F 
Rest Mocha 
Delivered free in London and the suburbs. 


Two scales worth of 


| Tea and Coffee forw arded free to all parts of England. 





* 
} NSURREC” TION IN CHINA.—TEAS are 
advancing in Price, and from the disturbed state of the producing 
districts, the well-ascertained shortness of supply, and the increasing 
consumption, there is every probability of a considerable rise. We 
have not yet altered our quotations, and are still selling— 


er Ib. 
The Best Black Tea ove eee eos ose oe 48. Od. 
Choice Gunpowder ... eee eos eos eve 5s. Od. 
Finest Young Hyson ... ees ose eve «. 48, 8d. 
Finest Congou... . ihe eve eee ose 3s. 8d. 
Strong Breakfast C ongou ove oes eee we Ss. 4d. 
The Best Plantation . ose ose ove Is, 2d, 
Cuba, Jamaica, or Costa Rica... oe vee ee Is, 4d. 
Choice Mocha . - ese eee ose ooo ls. 6d. 
Homeopathic Cc ‘ocoa. eee ls. Od. 


For the convenience of our numerous customer rs, we > retail the finest 
West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within eight 
miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the value of Two 
Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of England. 

CULLINGHAM and COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants and Dealer: 
27, SKINNER~ STREET, SNOW- HILL, CITY. 


ROYAL BANK BU ILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, FEBRUARY, 1854. 


[Drs the last nine months a great advance 

has taken place in the prices of BLACK TEA, viz.—in many 
instances 6d. to 9d. per Ib.——this is accounted for——by the internal 
revolution in China——and the progressive reduction in the Import 
Duty on Tea in England. Consequently a formidable spirit of specu- 
lation arose, calculating upon deficient supplies in the face of increasing 
consumption. 

Throughout the excited state of the market we neither advanced our 
prices nor altered the standard of our usual qualities, and have deter- 
mined to continue the same till April next—at which time a REVISED 
LisT OF PRICES will be furnished according to the state of imports 
from China. 

As we confine our attention to the sale of Tea and Coffee—observing 
QUALITY as a PRIMARY FEATURE in all transactions—we are enabled 
lace these two very important articles of domestic consumption 
before the Consumers upon such terms that must tend to promote their 


interest as well as our own. ‘ 
ROB? ROBERTS & COMP*: 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
_Liverpool. 





/ MERICAN PEACHES.—This excellent 

Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now im- 
porting from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and cans. 
Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduced price of 5s.; Fresh 
Peaches, in cans, 4s. ; spiced 3s. 
the country on the receipt of a Post-office order for the amount. Sold, 
with every variety of American goods, atthe American Warehouse, by 
LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford- 


street. 
} OTHOUSES, ~ CONSERVATORIES 
CUCUMBER and MELON 


FRAMES and LIGHTS for PITS, 

BOXES and LIGHTS. — JAMES WATTS, Hothouse-builder, 
8, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 feet wide, any length, from 16 to 100 fect. 





Frames 


| Clocks manufactured by those celebrated Makers, Messrs. French, of 


in the Kingdom, on the receipt of a Post-office Order for the quantity 
required. 


| ORSNAILL and CO.’S PURE COUNTRY 


FLOUR delivered to Families. For address and prices see 





Times. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; AND 
WOTHERSPOON'S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZENGES, 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, = and Co. 66, Queen-street, 
heap: 


AR PFIC SIAL LEGS, HAN DS, and ARMS. 

*, SILLIS, 48, esitensemed, nannies Aaeeri —F. ng 

the aaa maker, can enable the wearer to defy Soutien’ by his 
method of fitting. Letters panctually attended to. 


NAPLE iS SOAP. —TO ‘CONN JOISSEURS of of 
a SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7;, 
per pound, in pound or half-pound jars, jars included, at CHURCHER'S 
Toilet Cream Warehouse, King-street, Regent-street ; and 
R. HOVENDEN’'S Wholesale and Export Warehouse, Crown-street, 
Fi insbury: y-equare, London. 


UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 


gallon, so extensively patronised and recommended by the 
nobility and gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of coysumption, and not affected by 
cold. Halfa gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 

JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil-merchants, 59, Cannon-street, xa Ad 

G \ 


ROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMP ANY. 
Wholesale warehouses, 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
Liverpool, and 6, Pool-street, Manchester. Toilet and Fancy Soaps; 
Turtle Oil, recommended for the skin by Erasmus W: es Esq., F.R.S 
Orange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fi ’ 2 
Honey, Brown, and White Windsor. The Company's Tablets, Almond, 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marble, Rose, Violet, Medicated Herb, and assorted 
Fancy Soaps. They remove all roughness and irritation of the skin, 
contain twenty per cent. less water than any other, preserve their 
weight, shape, and perfume in the warmest climate, and, for ship- 
ment, they have obtained a decided preference. 


AMERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 


bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, imported 
directly from our old established factory; all brass works, and war- 
ranted to keep correct time. They are sold one-third less than the 
usual price. Day clocks from 10s. to 18s. ; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s. ; also 
every variety of American goods, by LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly 
Rogers and Co.) 546, 1 New Oxford-street. 


T°. BE SOLD for 501, cost 65 guine as, a 

SINGLE STONE BRILLIANT RING of the first Water, plainly 
set, but solid; to be seen at RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors 
west of Wells-street. Diamonds, Plate, Jewels, &c. purchased or 
taken in exchange.—Sole West-end Agent for the sale of Watches and 






































| the Royal Exchange. 


They will be forwarded to all parts of | 


Green and hothouses, | 


and Lights for Pits, 6 ft. 6 in., 7 ft., 7 ft. 6 in., 8 f., and 8 ft. 6 in. wide, | 


any length, from 12 to 100 feet. U pwards of 200 C ‘acumber aud Melon 
Boxes and Lights, from 4 ft. by 3 to 10 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6in., kept ready 
glazed with stout sheet glass, painted four times, complete, ready for 
immediate use, all made of best material, packed and sent to all 
parts of the kingdom. Reference may be had to the nobility, gentry, 
and the trade, in most of the counties in England, sent per post on 
application. 





GRICU L TU RAL SEEDS, 
DRUM Me IND and SON 5. “SEE DSMEN 
STIRLING (Scotland), beg to call the attention of Retsded 
Proprietors and others engaged in Agriculture to their stock of TURNIP 
SEEDS, PERENNIAL and ITALIAN RYEGRASS and NATURAL GRASSES 
(which comprises all the most useful varieties for laying down perma- 


| nent pasture or meadow), together with every other description of Agri- 


cultural Seeds, priced lists of which may be had on application. May 


| also be had, a very useful Descriptive Catalogue of VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


containing only such sorts as are really worth cultivating. 

** Free Delivery. All Seeds are, under certain limitations, delivered 
Carriage Free, to the principal Shipping Ports and Railway Stations 
throughout the Kingdom. W. DRUMMOND and SONS, 

Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N. B. 
Several tons of superior second Early Potatoes, grown expressly 
for seed on reclaimed peat and without manure. Nota single trace of 
disease was to be seen in the whole crop, Price may be had on appli- 


eation, 
—— “pea Y 

Fs UIT TREES, POULTRY, RABBITS, 

SHEEP and CAT FENCING. Worsted Netting to protect the 
Bloom of Peach, Nectarine, and other Trees, Flower, or 8 Bers, from 
Frost, Blight, and Birds, two yards wide, 5d. per yard. 
NETTING (Tanned if required), one yard wide, 1}d. per yard; 
yards wide, 3d. per yard; four oe wide, 6d.; half-inch mesh ditto, 
two yards wide, 6d. per yard. TANNED NETTING, two or three yards 
wide, ijd. per yard; four or six yards wide, 3d. per yard. Scrim 
Canvass, 4d. per square yard. COCOA NUT FIBRE, or Hemp Sheep- 
folding Net, of superior quality, four feet high, 4d. to 6d. per yard. 
Rabbit Net, four feet wide, 1$d.; six feet wide, 2}d.; eight feet, 3d. per 
yard. Each edge corded, $d. per yard extra, suitable for Poultry Fencing 
Square-mesh Cricketing Net, fix its full width and length, made of stout 








| ee White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificia 


| Dentist, 61, 





LATE, JEWELS, WATCHES, &.— 
RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, Jeweller, Silversmith, and 


Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street, begs 
to announce to his friends and the public generally, that having com- 
pleted his extensive alterations, he solicits an inspection of his superior 
and well-selected stock of Silver Plate, Electro-plated Goods, and 
Jewellery, which he hopes will be found deserving of an early visit. 
Sole West-end Agent for the Sale of Watches and Clocks manufactured 
by tho rated makers, Messrs. French, of the Royal Exchange. _ 
TATCHE S, PLATE, JEWELLERY.— 
HENRY MILLS, 171 and 172, Oxford-street, London, recom- 
mends his highly-finished horizontal Gold Watches, gold dials, jewelled, 
&c., at five guineas each; Silver cases two and a half guineas, Gold 
Levers, ten holes, jewelled, seven guineas; Silver ditto ditto, 3/. 10s. 
An extensive assortment of now aud second-hand Plate. Electro, and 
other Plated Goods, at reduced prices. Fine Gold Jewellery in endless 
variety. Gold Guards, from 30s. each; Albert Chains, from 25s. each 
A pamphlet, containing prices, sent free on application by letter. Mer- 
chants and captains supplied. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HC )WARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and wil) give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 








52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


‘PEETH— —By her Majesty’s Royal “Letters 


Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chym 











Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
and invaluable invention, 


Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, 
fection and suc- 


consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolnte 


per 
| cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER asa 


NEW TWINE | 
two | 


lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—Allsharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
sotiness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the ehymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 


| being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature 


cord, 3d. to 4d. per square yard; this is the best article made for fencing, | 


against fowls, cats, &c. At W. CULLINGFORD’'S, 1, Edmund-terrace, 


Ball's Pond-road, Islington, London. 


Orders by post with P. O. order | 


or Town reference, punctually attended to. Fisbing Nets of all kinds in | 


stock. Tents, Marque: es, Rick C loths, Tarpaulin, Lines, Rope, Twine, &c. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHIL DREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, ’ 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; 








much approved for | 


making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening | 


Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINS\ IN, BELLVILLE, and Co 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is, andin Family Canisters at 2s., 5s 
and 10s. each. 


ae | 


of its preparation 
To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


RUPTURES.— BY ROYAL LETTE RS PATEN’ T " 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a stees 
spring (so often hurtful in its. effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is sUp- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mueb 
ease and closeness that it eannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Trusa (which eannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two 





inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 260. 6d., and 31s. 6d. : agar 
s 


Double Truss, 31s, 62., "42s., and 52s. 6d.: 
Post. "office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Piccadilly. 
can aah fue Pl a} ‘ J 
JXLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &¢— 
4 The material of which these are made is recomme th 
t aculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressib ar 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support in 
Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprain 
porous, light in texture, and | inexpensive, and is drawn on lik 
nary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s.: postage, 6d. 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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STATIONERY. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE 


+ 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
127 and 128, Chancery-lane (Two Doors from Fleet-street). 

Stationers “To Her Majesty s Regiments of Royal Household Brigade,” 
and most of the Public Offices and Large Establishments in the Kingdom. 
List of prices post free. Orders over 20s. Carriage paid to a part.” 

Pp. and C. being Paper Makers’ Agents, supply Papers 2 small 
commission on the mill prices, and say, confidently, that their General 
List will be found at least 


FORTY PER CENT. LOWER than the USUAL RETAIL CHARGES 





BEST 





ny 











List of Prices. 
Per ream 
s. d 
Useful Cream Laid Note Paper, full size ; 2 6 
Superfine ditto 


Extra Superfine Thicks, ditto (highest price kept), a really beau- 


tifal paper ... ove 6 0 
Queen's Size Cream Laid Note, superfine qualities, 2s. 9d , 38.6d.& 4 6 
Ditto ditto a good artic 19 


6d.,and 10 6 
6d.,and 8 6 
6d.,and 5 6 
ose 5 0 


Superfine Cream Laid Letter, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 9s. 
Large Blue Wove Letter .. wit r 6s. 6d., 7s 
Ditto ditto Se ; 4s., 4s 
Thick Blue Laid Note, unglazed 


Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 


Large Size University Scribbling!Paper ‘ 8 6 
Ditto Outsides Draft Paper, all perfect sheets 6 0 
Outsides Foolscap ditto ditto . 7s. 6d. and 8 6 
Ditto Satin Post ditto ditto 5 6 
Pp, and C.’s Sermon Paper eve 49 
Best Pink Blotting, Is. per quire, 5 quires for 4s., or : ee 


Good Cartridge Paper, Is. and 1s. 6d. per quire 
Good Brown ditto, 9d., Is., and 1s. 3d. ditto. 


Adhesive Envelopes. 


PARTRIDGE and Cozens, the Original Introducers of the Self-Sealing 
r Adhesive Envelope, beg to state that great attention is paid by them 
in the Gumming of their Envelopes, the adhesive properties of which 
are much superior to their imitators. 





Per 1000. 
Good Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, with neat devices ne Oo 
Superfine ditto ditto R ow Oe 
Extra Thick Superfine ditto, either with device oy initials, or 


stamped from private dies, without any extra charge 7 6 
Superfine Thick Blue Laid Adhesive Envelopes, Note sizes 7 6 
Ditto ditto ditt Letter sizes 8 6 
Foolscap, or Official Thick Blue Laid, 2s. per 100, or 16 6 


! 


N° TIC E.—The 


SUBSCRIBERS to 

recommended to make Early 
from Paris—Oliphant’s Black Sea—M:ude Talbot 
Russo-Turkish Campaign 


O’ Bri 
Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers— 
The Protestant Church in Hungary—Records of Ald 
Ticonderoga—Our Cruise in the Undine—Wayfaring 
Saulcy’s Bible Lands—Cherry and Violet 
Lectures. 

A revised List of Works, withdrawn from circulation and 


00k 


Sketc 





} now ready, and may be obtained on application 


3s., 3s. 6d., 48, and 4 6 | 


*,* Lower priced Envelopes are kept in stock, but the above can be | 


recommended for their “ quality,’’ combined with “ security. 


Mourning Stationery. 


Per ream. 

Very Best Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Bordered, full size) 7 6 
or 5 quires for 2s ose ; ° - , == 
Small Sized ditto ditto ditto 1s. 6d. 5 6 


Very Best Thick Cream Laid Adhesive Black Bordered En- 
velopes, Is. per 100, or 9s. per 1000. 


Inferior Papers and Envelopes Bordered at all pr 





School Stationery. 
Per dozen 
Copy Books, foolseap 4to. size, any ruling 20 
Ditto post 4to. full size, best paper... 3 6 
Swan's Copy Books (copies set) ditto ‘ 3 9 
Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per gallon 
Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 10d. 
Good Lead Pencils, 4s. 6d. and 7s, 6d. per gross. 
Round Ebony Rulers, 6d., 9d., and 1s. each. 
Useful Pen Holders, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per gross. 
P. and C.'s Celebrated Cedar Pen Holders, to fit 





any pen, 4s. 6d. 
I . 
*,* This is the neatest and cleanest Penholder made. 


Partridge and Cozens’ Celebrated Steel Pens. 


Per gross 


Correspondence Pen—this Pen adapts itself to any hand .., 7 ee 
Fine Points, for Ladies and Light Writing on 2S 
Medium Points—a Good Pen for Schools, &c. Ee 
3road Points—a very Easy, Useful Pen 1 6 


Extra Broad Points—this Pen is the Counterpart of a Quill, and 

will write with comfort on brown paper . ‘i — 
Magnum Bonum Pen—Extra finished, 4d. per dozen, in box,or 3 6 
And about 40 other Varieties of Steel Pens, all made of the purest 

steel, and selected with the greatest ca at moderate prices. 











Good Quill Pens, very cheap, Is. 6 . 6d., and 3s. 6d. per 100. Each 
Pure Gold Pens, of the best make, Fine, Medium and Broad... 3 6 
Pure Gold and Silver, or Union ditto ... : ae os 
Pure Silver ditto—a very durable and good article Se 


Neat Pocket holders for holding the above—Telescope principle, 
only ... . eee . ‘ 


| 


Partridge & Cozens’ Government Sealing Wax. | 


Per pound 
oo 3 6 


Superfine Black or Red Wax... : _ ‘ oer 
Extra Superfine ditto, large or smallsticks . ove - 38 
Common Wax from... oan : ~m 2s 
P. and C.’s Patent Wax, for India, &c. eos — P 
Per ream. 
Bank Post, or India Letter Paper, best quality ‘ 6 
Whity Brown, or Curling Paper ... oni ° » + 39 
Ditto, double size, Thick and Smooth ... pers 7 6 


Metallic Memorandum Books. 

Best quality, with pocket, 6d. each. 

Oblong Note Books, 4d., 6d.. and 9d. each. 

Cyphering Book, ruled or plain, large size, Is. each, 10s. per dozen. 
Manuscript, Letter, together with Journal, Day, and Cash Books of 

different sizes, in various styles of binding, are kept in stock, at ‘“ Very 

much below the Ordinary Prices.” 


Miscellaneous. 
Poreupine Pen Holders, Electro Silver Mounted, 6. eact 
Ivory ditto, very neat, fits any pen, 3d. each. 
German Silver Pocket Holders, 3d. and 4d. each. 
Best Red Tape, narrow, 9d.; middle, ls.; broad, ls. 4d. per dozen pieces 
Bronze Letter Clips, claw pattern, 9d., Is., and Is. 6d. each 


Coloured Twine Cord and String, ls. 6d. per pound, in }-; d balls 
Best Bottle India Rubber, 4s. 6d. per pound 

Card Cases, Morocco and Russia, 9d. each 

Flexible ditto, lined with silk, ls. each. 

Ink Powders (these Powders are recommended for India), 3s. 62. per doz. 


Best Address or Visiting Cards, packs of 50, 6d 

Playing Cards, from 1s. 9d. per pack. 

Ebony Pen ‘Trays, very neat, Is. 6d. each 

French Screw Inks for Desks, 6d. each, usually sold at 1 
Ivory Reading Hooks, or Book Markers, 3 for 6d. 

Drawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees—2s. 6d. per dozen 
Lead Ink Wells for Schools, &c. Is, 9d. per dozen. 
Government Quill Pens (Used), best quality, 2s. 6d. per 100. 


Copy the Address, 
“ PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
‘* Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
“©127 and 128, Chancery-lane, London.” 
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CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510 


Application for the following Works: 
n’s Danubian Principalities 


Wayland’s Life of Judson 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
] Purple Tints 


-Hooker’s Himalayan Journals 
Lady Lee’s Wid Chesney's 
Mackay’s Western India—Forsyth’s Napoleon at St. Helena— 
Avillion, by the Author of ‘The Head of the Family” 
hes amongst the Turks—The Wetherbys—Lady-Bird—De 
Mackintosh’s England, a edition—Thackeray’s 





ne\ 


offered to Subscribers at greatly reduced pri 


New Oxf 


rd-street. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF W 


MUDIE’S SEL] 


ORKS 


’ my 
4 
iC] 


RECENTLY ADDED 


LIBRARY, 


TO 


WILL SERVE TO INDICATE ITS CHARACTER. 


Hooker's Himalayan Journals 
copies. 

Oliphant’s Black Sea 

The Protestant Church in Hungary 

Our Cruise in the Undine. 

O'Brien's Danubian Principalities 

Purple Tints from Paris. 

Records of Alderbrook. 

A Sketcher’s Tour Round the World. 

Maude Talbot, by Holme Lee. 

Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Car 

Wayland’s Life of Judson. 

Cherry and Violet. 


250 


600 copies. 


npaign 


De Saulcy’s Bible Lands 
Napoleon at St. Helena 
rravels in Portugal, by 


200 copies. Alieford, a Famil; 
250 copies. 


Lady E. §. copies. 





Wortley There and Back Again. 
Mackay’s Western India. Sporting Scenes in the Him 
Forbes’s Norway and its Glaciers. Lloyd's Scandinavian Advent 
High and Low, by Hon. H. Coke. Ticonderoga, by G. P. R. Jan 
Avillion, and other Tales — 200 Miall’s Bases of Belief. 
copies. Maurice’s Unity of the New a- 


Bartlet’s Pilgrims of New England. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood 
King’s Campaigning in Kaffirland. 
Once upon a Time, by C. Knight. 


ment. 


200 copies 





Bremer’s Impressions 


Parkyns’s Residence in Al 
A Year with the Turks 
De Quincey’s Autobio 





of Amer 





raphy 





salder, by Sydney Yendys. My Novel, by Sir E. B. Lytton—350 | Tuckerman’s Month in England 
Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh—600 copies. May-Fair to Marathon. 
copies Villette, by Currer Bell —300 The Heir of Redelyffe—400 copies 
Lady-Bird, by Lady G. Fullarton—300 copies. Thackeray's English Humourists ( 
copies. Autobiography of B. R. Haydon— 350 | copies. 
The Last Fruit Off an Old Tree. copies. : 
AND EVERY OTHER GOOD NEW WORK 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
according to the numbe 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


First-Class Cour 


itry Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and 
sr of volumes required. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on Application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 





WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 0R NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1. 6s. cloth gilt, 


A GUIDE TO FA 
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HLY DEVOTIO) 





BY THE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year. 





Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour ¢ 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 
of * Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 
minded Christians of every denomination. Great as its 
‘irculation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 
and increasing. 

Yours very faithfully, 


Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstead-road. 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. Harris, D.D , Author of 
** Mammon.” 


The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- 
able; and as far as I have had an opportunity of judging 
the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various 
parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 
thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 
feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated to 
inspire and sustain devotion. 


Epsom. 


| 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of 
the real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of 
your work. I have used it much in my own family and I 
can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem 
You have rendered a most important service to ‘Christian 
households by your labours, and I have no doubt that its 
circulation will be as extensive as your most sanguine expec- 
tations could anticipate. 





Liverpool, 


of the Rev. A. FLETCHER’s “ GuIDE To Famtty DevoTion 
A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
tion”] is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
complete of any with which I am asquainted, embracing 
| everything which the service of the fani.iy altar requires, or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it 


to commen- 
ff farrier 


dation, and 
secure for it 
the circula- 
tion and use 
which it de- 
serves 
Birmingham, 

I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house- 
keeping, if unaccustomed to extemporaneous prayer, to have 
such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, espe- 
cially females, have felt considerable difficulty in conductinz 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
to family reading: this difficulty your work meets; and 
cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the Christiap 
community. The work appears to me to be executea 
devutionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong recommen 
dation to its excellency. With many sincere wishes for its 


_ of hibans 1 HAA 


On examination, Iam much pleased with it [‘‘A Guide 
to Family Devotion,”] and fezl, when I am called to leave 


my family, that . 
I leave for its 
use a good sub- LW 7 
stitute behind e 
me. 

Weigh House. a 

The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah. I trust that your labours 


will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. 


Surrey 
Chapel House. 





a DS ae 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-strect. 


I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
lent, and that the execution of the plan is judicious, and well 
adapted to its purpose, as y, 
an aid to the great duty and . Ls 
blessing of family, conjugal, 2 7 é 
and seeret worship. 7 € 7t t A 

Homerton. 





, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. James Parsons, York; Rev. Sami 





VIRTUE & CO., LOND( 


Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cottyer, D.D., Peckham: Rev. J. Mor- 
N 


EL Ransom, Hackney; Rev. A. Tomson, Coldstream; &c. 


oO 
n addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have testified, by letter, their 
i ommendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work. 


IN AND NEW YORK. 





THE CRITIC. [Marcu 1, 1854.] 





CHURCH REFORM 


CHEAP HIGH-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
ON SATURDAY THE 4th OF MARCH WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE 334, 


Che Courier, and Church Acform Gasette. 


Containing the WHOLE of the ECCLESIASTICAL, POLITICAL, and GENERAL NEWS of the WEEK, advocating a thorough CONSERVATIVE 
REFORM in the CHURCH, REFORM of our SOCIAL LAWS, and the most determined OPPOSITION to POPERY and INFIDELITY. 


THE PROPOSED ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM BIULL. 


4: That no Clergyman shail hold more than one Living, and that he be resident thereon. 17. That the Diocesan Synods shall elect the Bishops and Suffragans from the Clergy of 
2. That the offices of Archbishop, Dean, Rural Dean, Archdeacon, Canon, and Prebend be the Diocese where the vacancy occurs. 
abolished, and their revenues applied to the general purposes of the Church. 18. That it shall be in the power of the General Council to depose any Bishop or Suffragan 
3. That Church Rates, Marriage and Baptismal Feces, and Easter Offerings be abolished. whose conduct has not been in accordance with the Articles of the Church, or the Christian 
4. That no Clergyman shall fill the office of a civil magistrate. Faith, as maintained by the said Conncil. 
5. That Bishops shall cease attendance at the House of Lords. 19. That the Clergy shall be paid as follows:—Curates, 2007. per annum; Country In- 
6. That Churchwardens must be communicant members of the Congregation. cumbents, 3002. per annum, with free house ; Town Incumbents, 4007. per annum, with free 
Z. That there shall be One Hundred Dioceses. | honse; Suffragans, 10007. per annum, with free house; Bishops, 2000/. per annum, with 
&. That each Diocese shall be divided into four Synods—each Synod to be presided over free house. ; 
by a Suffragan Bishop. 20. That on Easter Sunday in each year there shall be a collection in every Church in the 
"9. That an Annual Meeting shall take place of the Clergy and Churchwardens in each kingdom, the proceeds thereof to be presented to the Incumbent; each incumbent to receive 
Diocese, in the proportion of one-third of each, presided over by the Bishop, to take into the collection made by his own congregation. A similar collection to be made on Whit- 
consideration the spiritual state of the Diocese ; a Report of the same to be submitted to the Sunday for the Curate or Curates, if any ; otherwise no collection. 
General Council of the Church—the said Diocesan Meetings to take place annually in the 21. That the property of the Church shall be administered by a Board of Commissioners, 
— of April. : ’ ‘ : 2 composed exclusively of Lay Churchmen, appointed by the Government, and subject on all 
i That there shall be -! ook Saeees Som -~ of the Church in Jane toinclude the | points to the jurisdiction and investigation of Parliament. 

7 a That, “4 ‘a0 Gen ral Cc aaeet il all aap Doctr oe Diotoan / ma G rovernment of 22. That all pew-rents shall be received by the Board of Commissioners, who shall hold 
the Church shall be decided. I 6 the Churchwardens of each Congregation responsible for the same, allowing deductions for 
12, That Livings shall be divided in accordance with the opinion of the General Council. repairs and other Church pgs og ron - : 

13. That Patrons shall submit the names of six persons to the Suffragan Synod, in which 23. That the Ecclesiastical Courts, as at present existing, shall be abolished ; that suits 
the vacancy occurs, that the said Synod may select the most suitable individual to fill the therein shall be transferred to the Civil Courts, and that Clergymen guilty of any eccle- 
vacant Incumbency. ? ; siastical offence shall be tried by a court of fifteen persons, composed of eight Clergymen 

14. That all Livings now in the gift of the Crown, Bishops, and other Church Digni- and seven Churchwardens, selected by the Suffragan of another Synod, from the Clergy 
taries, shall be withdrawn from the same; and the future occupiers of the said Livings be thereof, and to be presided over by the said Suffragan ; a majority of two-thirds to be 
chosen by the Suffragan Synod in which the vacancy occurs. | necessary for conviction, and a siniple majority to acquit ; that the delinquent may appeal 

15. That Curates shall be nominated by the General Council, wherever they may deem | against the sentence of the said court to his own Bishop, who shall then call another court 
them requisite; but the nomination of the individual shall be with the Suffragan Synod. from the Clergy and Churchwardens of the diocese, to be presided over by the Bishop; the 

16, That every attempt to sell a Nomination to a Living shall be punished by confiscation decision of which shall be final. 
of the said patronage to the Suffragan Synod; and every attempt to purchase a Nomination 24. That the present possessors of Livings shall enjoy them during life; the proposed 
shall be visited on the clerical delinquent by a deprivation of Holy Orders. reforms to take place on their death. 





The Country Edition of the ‘ Courter,” containing the latest Intelligence, will be dispatched by the Friday Evening Mails, so as to be received in all parts of the 
kingdom on Saturday Morning. 


CHURCHMEN, your hearty support is absolutely necessary to enable us to bring about the SECOND REFORMATION. 
Advertisement Terms :—Five Lines and under, Half-a-Crown, and Sixpence per Line afterwards. 


LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENTS of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, AND THE MOST CELEBRATED WARRIORS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN TIMES. 
By a PENINSULAR and WATERLOO OFFICER, Author of “ Military Memoirs of an intentry Officer,” &e. Xe. 
LONDON : HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. REVOLUTION IN DENTAL SURGERY. 
| ryt “ Md 1 ° _ . . } ( © 
WACRED HISTORY, with a Compendium of Eeclesiastical | cre: avornp oa: neat Paished, price 2s, ae 
A History, from the Birth of Christ to the Reign of Constantine. Edited by the Rev. N EW SYST EM (illustrated ) of K IXING ARTIF ICIAL 
J.C. CHAMBERS, M.A. 4 TEETH. By A. FITZPATRICK, Surgeon-dentist, Member of the Academy of Paris, 
London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Maribor: ugh-street. 28, Lower Grosvenor-street. 
saan seaitaiilis : — OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
poe ae meee Price 7s. 6d. < “Mr, Fitzy patrick first tested the merits of his invention in India, where he enjoyed an 
MNHIRTY SERMONS on JON All, AMOS, and HOSEA. extensive prac tice ; and the success which has attended it has induced him to recommend it 
By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M.A., Lectur: r of St John Baptist Church, Coventry, for general ad yption. His conclusions appear to be based upon experience and a know- 
Hebrew Examiner in the University of Loudon, and late Fellow of St. John’s College ledge of the anatomy of the mouth.’ —Morning Post. - . 
Cambridge. . > _ pap eetlan tng ee: - tog ey Ae may form an opinion from the manner in 
“ We have beer ore pleased with these sermons — - -d Prophets which he has treated his subjec $s Messenger. . 
- uh eny we hae met witl . os n tl oe = ra a a Prophets, ‘After the most rigorous trial of the system in India, the anthor of this valuable treatise 
? London : Hors Ee and Co., 16, Great M es Ibor ees igh. stre “4 on the preservation of the teeth, and their replacing when lost, has succeeded in introduc- 
ee as ae 2 ing an entirely new and and completely effective process into the science of dental surgery, 
Just pub lished, price bs. by which — — pr mahi critical coors ae of preggo eng Mees J 
TY " ~ TQ > a1 <5 vy ‘ . be performed satisfactorily, An invention which has stood the test of an Indian climate 
] HE GL ORI IOUS GOSPEL of the 2 BLESSED G OD ° deserves at the hand of the Profession the most earnest attention, while it will be certain to 
a Series ¢ Parochial Lectures, from Consecutive Poriions of the Old and New Tes- receive from the public examination and patronage.”’—Morning Advertiser. 
taments, By the Rev. JOHN HAWKSWORTH, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Woore, Salop, “Dr. Fitzpatrick has acquired a very high reputation by the great improv ement he 
and Ineumbe nt of St. Leonard's District, attached thereto. has is effected in the construction and adaptation of artificial teeth.” -- United Service Gazette. 
London: Horse and Co., 16, Great Mi ar!borough-street. ‘The most import mt and valuable discovery that has ever yet been made in the dentist's 
. i art and profession.”—Morning Chronicle (India). 


THE BOUQUET for uM. ARCH will be ~ composed of the London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Mar!borough-street. 





choicest Flowers culled from Marylebone Gardens. By BLUE BELL and MIGNIO- Ready this day, Second Edition, much improved, price 7s. 6d. 
NETTE: and arranged by THISTLE rice Is. r r , 
aoe London: Hore and Coy 16, Great Masiborouh-stret HIRTY-FOUR PRACTICAL SERMONS. By G. W. 
OI : 2 anc 0., ib, Gres ) strc - . 
LF Fo Ee OR > oT 1 Es . = ———— 4. BRAMELD, M.A., Oxon, Vicar of East Markham, late Curate of Mansfield. 
Just published, pr ice ls. 6d “Truly spiritual.”—John Bull. 
HE NURSE ” > ° ine ¢ s7Ew ** Brief, earnest, and forcible.”—Zaglish Churchman. 
Tn NI a. sat al ds the NU RSE Ri Y ° _ be ing a Digest of “These discourses are truly what they arc termed in the title-page — practical. Mr. 
- 1 mportant nfor mation with regard to the Ear ng and Management of Chil- Brameld does not command belief; he persuades and convinces.”—¢ ‘ritie. 
dren ; together with Directions the Treat rent of Ac ceidents apt to occur in the London: Hore and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-stree 
Nursery, which every nurse, nursery governess, and mother ought to know. By —————_____—_ ——___—__—_—— 
A PHYSICIAN. ~ ° : Ina few days, price Is., or 10s. per dozen, , 
“The instructions are conveyed in plain and intelligible terms, and no nurse or mother \HAPTERS for SCHOOL READING and HOME 
ought to be without them. A rning Post. — ' THOUGHT. A Sequel to the “ Village School Reading Book.” 
London: Hore and Co., 16, Great rl 1th-street. London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Mariborough-street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS._NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE AND CO0., PUBLISHERS, 16, GRE AT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 


CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM ust the Author has been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they print 
Q the first style, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL CHakGEs; while their Publishing arrang ments enable them to promote the interc st of a! il Works entrusted to their charge. Esti nates an 
cvery particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Loxpon: — Printed by Joun Crocxrorp, of 16, Oakley-square. Hampstead-road, in the county of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the-parish ot 
St. Giles, Bloomsbury, and Published by the sail Jonny Crockrorp, at 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the City of Westminster, on W ssday, the Ist of March, 1851. 
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